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Preface. 


My Uttl(? book, 1 send tliee forth today 
Upon a sea of eriticMsin, tliy way, 

Upon ita voieefiil waves. I’ll watch, and if 
Thoii’rt treated liardly, like many a tiny skill' 

That lias been launched, and lost, on other seas, 
r shall bo pained : for thou art dear to me. 

T he inaterials which form the basis of this Work wen* 
contributed, durinjjj the intervals of business, as UnderK 
and articles to the defunct ‘Darjeelin;^ Times’, and to the 
Press in genend. Since then the writer has striven to 
obtain and place on record complete data under each 
head, and especially in connection with the several pro- 
jects and industries which have contributed materially to- 
ward the growth and prosperity of Darjeeling, lest these 
in the march of events be as — “Ships I'hat Pass In l'h(“ 
Night”. 

I'he portions appertiiining to the ‘Early History’ 
of Darjeeling were culled from ‘The Darjeiding Gazet- 
teer*’, ‘ File .Stiitistical Account of Bengal’, and ‘I'he 
Hand Book of Darjeeling’, and amplified by the remin- 
iscenses of a few of the oldest residents in the district, 
to one of w'hom has been given the privilege of senmely 
looking back over the span allotted to man. 

Chapters HI to V, Part I, to which are appended 
a Map of the Town, a Street Directory, and a List of 
the Principal Buildings, should enable the tourist and 
new-comer to find their way about without the aid of 
so called ‘ guides ’ ( Indians ) who often as not prove 
.more a bane than a boon: Parts II to IV are devoted 
respectively to the special features of Kurseong, Kalim- 
pong and .Siliguri; to the Itinerary and Sketch Map of 
Tours which should prove useful to tourists in their ex- 
cursions in the District of Darjeeling and Sikkim; and 
to the several Railway projects, sanctioned during the 
past two years and in the course of construction, by 
which the resources of Northern Bengal will be tapped 

•By Mr. L. 8. S. O’Malley, I.O.S., Dr. W. W. Hunter, I.C.S., and 
Capt. J. G. Hathorn, 11. A., respectively. 
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During sojourns in the Terai and Tista Valley, in 
which camp was pitched and excursions organised, tour- 
ists were met with on their way to, or from Darjeeling 
and Kalimpong, who, if suitable arrangements could be 
made for shikar, would gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity and spend a good part of their holiday in 
(|uest of sport; and with this end in view Part V has 
been exclusively devoted to the subject, for ‘'I’he Call 
Of The Wilds’ intuitively draws its devotees on to the 
Nomad’s life, which was our original portion. 

In all works of an historical nature, criticisms will 
arise. In the few instances in which these occur- notably 
the article on 'food products’ and its corollary 'an ade- 
(|uate Itxlder supply’ on which the writer has had the 
temerity to advance solutions as, although the matter 
received the earnest attention of both the b'orest De- 
jKirtment and the Local Government, no practical solution 
was arrived at owing to these two moot questions not 
l)eing fully understood, or considered by those ;it whose 
hands a solution was sought -the underlying motive has 
been the welfare of the po[)ulact‘, for the price of food 
products has ever been on the upward curve thereby 
bearing w'ith undue hardship on the masses who un- 
iler existing circumstances are l)arely able to eke out an 
existence. If the suggested solutions provi'. adequate, 
the powers-that-be .should give immediate effect to them ; 
if itiadet|iKite, it is hoped that other and abler pens will 
thresh these problems threadbare until correct solutions 
have been arrived at. 

'I'he writer is obliged to Messrs. Johnson & Hoff- 
mann of Calcuttii, and Messrs. Ji Burlington- Smith and 
M. Sain of Darjeeling, the last especially, for kind per- 
mission to reproduce their photographs (duly acknow- 
ledged on each) which illustrate this work. 

P'inally, it was the desire of the writer to produce 
an indigenous work worthy of Darjeeling: how far the 
effort has succeeded is left to the Reader to determine. 


IX^RJEKLING, 

The 28th. Jane, 7016. 


E. C. D. 



Bi&ta to Travellora. 

1. During the months of April and May, and again in Septem- 
ber and October there is always a rusli for Darjeeling. To secure :i 
good seat on the right of the coach, so as to he away from the rays 
of the afternoon sun, be at the station at least lialf an hour before 
schediilod time. 

2. But if there is any heavy luggage to book be at Sealdah even 
earlier ; and if possible, liave \'our ticket purchased and the booking 
done during the forenoon. 

3. The bedding, which accompanies you, is taken charge of l>v 
the through-guard, who will hand you a coupon in return, which must 
be surrendered at Santahar when changing into the night train. 

4. Always have your night berth booked before undertaking the 
journey. 

5. If four of a party travel together in the first, or sticond class, 
a compartment can he reserved for their exclusive use. 

6. Ladies should always be provided with dust cloaks which will 
be needed shortly after leaving Sealdah, as the dust raised from the 
track smothers one. 

7. From October to March a change to warmer garments while 
approaching Siliguri is necessary; great coats and wraps should be al- 
ways handy so as to guard against the sudden and extreme changeN 
of temperatuie experienced during the ascent to l>arjeeliiig. From A]»nl 
to September a waterproof and an umbrella should form (>art of tin- 
Tourist’s outfit, 

8. Binoculars and cameras should always be handy or else much 
of the beauty of the panoramic views will be lost, especially on the hill 
siKJtion. 


3. At Siliguri the traveller is only allowed 40 minutes in whicli 
to partake of chota hazree^ and to book his bedding. Tin* folb>wing 
procedure should therefore be adopted: — As quickly as possible a seal 
on the left of a carriage in the toy-train should be acquired and the 
fight luggage booked (for only handbags and wraps are allowed in the 
compartment on this line) before the refreshment room is entered. Af- 
ter the disposal of this meal if theie is still a few’ niiiuites to spare, 
and the morning bo clear, a fairly good view of the snowy range, which is 
OG miles away, may be had from the south end of the platform. 

The reason for recommending a seat on the left of a carriage i.s 
threefold:— 1st. It is shielded from the early rays of the sun which 
at best of seasons are far from pleasant; It aflords frequent views of 
the plains throughout the journey ; and 3rd, Prevents giddiness from 
which not a few suffer, due to the ever shifting scenes of the hillside 
which are forced ou the vision when seated to the rigid of the carriage. 



Further, experiments conducted on !Mont Blanc liave conclusively prov- 
ed that ordinarily rarefied air has a marked elt'ect on both the mus- 
cular and nervous systjjns owin^ to a diminution of the haromctric and 
consequent atrnosjdieric pressure by which the blood is unable to extract 
a suflicicncy of oxy^'en, and so briiif^s about an increase hotli in tin* 
pulse and respiration, which induces many tx) feel faint. And if to these is 
added tlie disadvantages of a bad seat it follows that the elYects are 
accentuated. 

10 Messrs. Tlios. (,’ook & Sous* conpf)ns are accepted at face va- 
lue at all recognised hotels, wliile the Alliance Bank of Simla, Dar- 
jeeling Branch, is always prepared at a small charge to aeoej)t chequ<*s 
on thanks in Calcutta and other chief towns. 

11. An invalid chair at Santahar and Siligiiri, as also an invalid 
first class carriage on the hill section can he arrangeil for at either ter- 
minus by giving 24 lionrs* notice to the respective Station Masters. 

12. Beware of touts, aiui so called *gnid(‘K*. 



DASJSSLXITG. 

(niAPTKH I. 

Foreword. 

I N these strenuotis days when the strugf^le lor 
existenee shackles men to their desks, or kee])s 
them tied to counters in the sw'clterinjj heat of the 
plains, the very menti<)n of D.arjeelin”' recalls me- 
mories of the last hut too short week-eiul durinjj 
which as much of pleasure fis was possil)le was 
])ressed into it. And 3'et tluit word ‘])leasure’ con- 
veys so much and sometimes so little, .aceordinj^ to 
the idiosyneraey of the individual, for some take 
their pleasures as they come', others neck them. The 
followin/4' data have aeeordin.!^ly been collated in or- 
der to afford the latter an opportunity of makinji; 
their next visit, or it may he the first, to this Oueen 
of Hill Stations interesting:. 

The majoi'ity of])leasure .seekers, and even tour- 
ists take the tov-tniin to he fi means to an end, 
while to the former Darjeelinj^ st.ands for all that 
hel])s drive away eankerinp; care evanescent thoup;h 
the respite he! I'ew, however, know of the cireum- 
stanees under which this Sanitarium passed into our 
hands; or of the hardships endured l)y tourists in the 
early ioriicn who undertook the journey, which then 
•cost fully Ks. 200/- as well as absorbed the best part 
of a week, hut which is now aeeomidished in nineteen 
short hours; or that two routes (constructed at a 
^^reat e.xpenditure of money and the loss of many 
a life claimed by the de.adly Terai through which 
the road from Sili<jfuri to I’.ankaharie— just below 
Kurseong— wended its way) were ado])ted one after 
the other to be {d)andoned in turn for the last which 
now com])letely links Calcutt.a to Darjeeling, a 
distance of 2001 miles, by railway. 



Early History. 

Prirtr to the year 1816 the whole of the territory 
Itnown as Ih'itish Sikkim belonged to Nepal, whieh 
had won it by eonquest from the Sikkimese. Owing 
to a disagreement over the frontier polic3' of the Gur- 
khas, war was dcelared b\' the British, and two cani- 
pfiigns followed in the seeond of whieh the^' were de- 
feated b3' General Ochterlonv. B3’ a tre{it3' signed 
at Segoiilie at the end of that 3'ear the Nepalese ced- 
ed all the territorv' referred to above, which in turn 
Iw a treat3' signed at TitaK^a on 10th. Fcbruaiw, 
1817, was handed over to the Rajah of Sikkim with 
the apparent object of hedging in Nepal with the 
kingdom of an alK', and jn'cvcnting all possibilit3' 
of further aggrandisement 1)3' the Gurkhas. 

In 1828 Lt. -General (then Captain) Lloyd and 
Nlr. G. W. Gmnt, I.C.S., the Commercial Resident at 
Mald.ah, after settling the intern.'d factions between 
the Nepal and Sikkim States, found their wa3' into 
Chungtong to the west of Darjeeling, and were much 
impre.ssed Avith the possibilities of the station as a 
sanitarium. The 3’ear following the former ollicer 
visited Darjeeling to be followed shorth’ after 1)3' Mr. 
Gmnt and Capt. Herbert, the then Dei)ut3' Survc3'or 
General, Bengal, who likewise reported favourabU' 
on the situation of the hill of Darjeeling. The Court 
of Directors of the East India Compan3' accordingh' 
directed that Lt. -General Llo3'd be dc])uted to start 
negotiations with the Sikkim Raj for a cession of the 
hill either for an equivalent in yioiKW or land. This 
transfer was successfulh' aeconii)lished on the 1st. 
I'cbruar3', 1835, through the ])ersonal influence and 
efforts of Lt. -General Ido3'd with Sikkimputti, the 
aged Rajah, who handed over a strij) of hill territor3', 
aI)out 5 to 6 miles wide, stretching from the northern 
frontier of the district to Pankabarie in the plains, 
whieh in its trend included the villages of Daijeeling 
iind Kurseong, “as a mark of friendshij) for the Go- 
vernor-General for the cstabli.shment of a S.anitarium 
for the invalid servants of the East India Conq)an3'.’’ 
In return the Raja received an allowance of Rs. 3,000/-, 
Avhieh Nvas subsequenth' raised to Rs. 6,000/- per 



annum. This exchange, however, considered at 
that time from a financial point of view was en- 
tirely in favour of the giver as the revenue derived 
from the hill never exeecded Rs. 20/- the year. 

The year following wc find Lt. -General Lloyd, 
who was appointed Local Agent, and a Dr. Chfip- 
m.an engaged in ex])loring the land and the trend of 
the eoimtry. In ISdO the .appointment of Loe.al 
Agent w.as .abolished and Dr. Cam])l)ell, a member 
of the Indian Medical Service, .and the As.st. Re.sident 
.at the Court of Nei).al, was a])])ointed the first Su- 
perintendent, a post which he held for twenty-two 
ye.ars. The s.ame 3'ear Lieut. N.ajfier of the Ro\’al En- 
gineers (subsequenth' Lord N.a])ier of M.agd.al.a ) w.as 
deputed to hiA' out the town, .and construct .a hill 
ro.ad which woidd connect with the Gr.'iud Trunk 
Ro.ad, me.asuring 120 miles, which had been started 
from K.aragola Gh.at opposite S.ahibgungc on the 
East Indi.an R.ailw.ax’, and cventu.alh’ co)n])letcil .at 
a cost of Rs. 14,0K,()0()/-. 

The trace of the Calcutta Ro.ad to the c.ast of 
the hill on which the Jalapahar Cantonment stands 
was completed in Januar\’, IS.'hS, b\’ Lt.-Col. (since 
Lt.-Gener.al. ) G. A. Llo^al. 

In a short time the town bo.astcd of a drive 10 
miles long, of a bro.ad road named .after the Governor- 
General, Lord Auekl.and, while the .alignment of .a 
road, since known as the Old Militaiw Ro.ad, measur- 
ing 40 miles, was started in 1839 and com])leted in 
1842 at .an expenditure of Rs. 8,00,000/-. The trace 
of this road nuu' still be seen from Pank.abaric in the 
Terai winding its wa\' u]) to and past Kurscong, 
having no less th.an 300 bridges to ci'oss, where it 
tiseends to Dow Hill to the cast of that station, and 
continues on its course along the sj)urs iintil it reaches 
Senchal when it descends suddenU' to Jorebungalow 
near Ghum, from where it gradxiall}' rises and 
worms round the east of the hill when the tr.avel- 
ler was at Last landed on the Chowrast.a. This 
road unfortunatel3' proved unsuitable for the cairt 
traffic owing to its steep gradients, and as it w.as 
also found inca])able of meeting the ex]).anding 



requirements of the district, sanction was accordingly 
obtained in 1861 to the construction of the Cart Road, 
25 feet in width, which cost about £6,000 per mile. 
It is on this highway chiefly that the Darjeeling Hi- 
malayan Railway works its way in and out of the se- 
veral spurs slowly but surely creeping up the hillside 
till Darjeeling is reached. 

These peaceful avocations vrere suspended for a 
time only, for in November, 1849, Sir (Dr) Joseph Hooker 
and Dr. Campbell while travelling in Sikkim, with the 
permission of both the Rajs, were treacherously arrested 
and imprisoned. Under the orders of Namgoway, the 
brother-in-law of the aged Rajah, and Dewan of the State, 
Dr. Campbell was subjected to severe indignities. He 
was bound hand and foot, knocked down, kicked and 
bufieted, and finally had his head forcibly bent over his 
chest with the apparent object of causing a dislocation of 
the cervical bones and death, prior to being cast into a 
room measuring only 12 X 4 feet in which he was con- 
fined until the 25th. of December. Sir Joseph Hooker 
was placed under surveillance only, and not permitted 
to communicate with Dr. Campbell. As no protest on 
the part of the British Government could obtain their 
speedy release, a punitive expedition was forced over 
the borders in February, 1850, the contretemps ending in 
the withdrawal of the allowance as well as the annexa- 
tion of the whole of the district of Darjeeling which 
covers an area of 640 square miles. Thus did the district 
of Darjeeling pass into our possession, and that too 
without a shot being fired ! This acquisitive power of the 
British was predicted by the Great Ranjit Singh, Ruler 
of the Panjab, who, when shewn' the new Map of India 
indicating the British possessions coloured red, said : — 
“Close it up, as all will soon be red.” And if all is not 
red, this much is certain— the influence of red pervades 
all in this the land of our adoption. 

Towards the close of the year 1860 Dr. Campbell 
represented to Government that for sometime past the 
Sikkimese had been violating the chief articles of the 
treaty signed at Titalya, and was accordingly instructed 
to proceed in person with a detachment of the Corps of 
Sebiindy Sappers, consisting of 207 rank and file, into 



Sikkim and take forma) possession of a portion of Sikkim 
Giry to the north of the Ramman and the west of the 
Rungneet rivers. On the 1st. November of that year the 
expeditionary force under the command of Capt. Murray, 
assisted by Lt. Beavan and Sergt Jones, occupied the 
village of Rinchipong, about 40 miles from Darjeeling. 
The force proved quite inadequate for such an undertak- 
ing and was in consequence forced to beat a hasty retreat 
with an uncivilized and exultant enemy pressing hard on 
the rear guard. A reign of terror ensued in Darjeeling 
for some days thereafter. The Government then awoke, 
as it usually does, to a correct sense of the magnitude of 
the undertaking and accordingly moved troops from near 
and far to restore our damaged prestige. Lt.-Col. Gaw- 
ler of H. M’s 73rd Foot was appointed to command the 
invading force, which consisted of 1820 rifles and two 
mountain batteries. The Rungneet was crossed on the 
2nd. February. 18151, and the enemy who numbered over 
800 strong was surrounded and badly beaten at Namchi. 
Tunilong, the then capital of Sikkim, was entered by the 
British on the 9th. March, and a final treaty signed by 
the aged Rajah who was compelled to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Sikeong Kuzoo Sikkimputti, expel the obnoxi- 
ous Naingoway, as vvell as pay an idemnity of seven 
thousand rupees. 

The Daling Sub-division, of which Kalimpong is the 
head quarters, and which is bounded on the east and 
west respectively by the Jaldakha and Tista rivers, to- 
gether with the Bengal Duars* was annexed from Bhutan 
in 1864 and included in the district of Darjeeling two 
years later, thereby increasing the area from 640 to 1164 
square miles. 

Peace being fully established the march of progress 
*may be gauged by the following: — Prior to the year 1869 
the only means of transit was by the East India Railway 
as far as Sahibgunge (219 miles from Calcutta) with a .o 


•These Daars or doors into Bliutan are 18 in nnnihor. Of these cloven 
open into Bengal, and seven into Assam. Tlie Bengal Dnars arc located at 
Dalinikoto, Mynagnri, Chaiiinrchie, Luckee, liuxa, Bhnlka, Bara, Gooinar, 
Ileepoo, Chornng, and Bhag or chota Bignee. The term ‘Dnars* which 
properly should he applied to the mountain gorges or passes alone has 
been extended to the plains with which tliey communicate. 




hour river-crossing to Karagola Ghat, thence by bullock 
cart, to tlie river opposite Dingra Ghat; and from, there 
by one of the following modes of transit— gharry, or palky 
dak, pony or hackery cart, to the foot of the" hills past 
l*urrieah, Kissengunge and Titalya (where there is still to 
ho seen the foundations of the barracks which once ac- 
commodated the troops on their way to, or from Darjeel- 
ing, and the cemetery wherein lies many a brave heart, 
a victim to the deadly Terai fever) until Siliguri was 
reached; and thereafter a tedious journey of 48 miles 
through the Terai via Pankabarie, Kurseong, Dow Hill 
and Jorebungalow when the traveller landed tired and 
worn out at the Chowrasta, Darjeeling. 

These conditions existed until the year 1809 when 
the Cart Road was opened to traffic and a Tonga service 
established, at first as far as Toong only thereby reducing 
the time .spent in travelling. 

The 18th. January, 1878, ushered in a new era for 
the metre-gauge line from Sara (ilhat to Siliguri was 
opened for traffic by the late Sir Ashley Eden, Lieut- 
(iovernor of Bengal ; while a contract had been placed 
with Messrs. Tom Mitchell and Rumsey of Calcutta ior 
the c<mstructiou of the tramway to Darjeeling. At the 
close of the year following the E. I. Railway workshops 
at Assansole undertook tlie building ol engines for this 
line, the first being named the “Tiny.” At this period 
the tramline worked up the single zig-zag from Tindharia 
to Giddapahar (and did not worm 5 miles round the spur 
as at present), and as the gradient was severe it followed 
that only very light vehicles were run on the line. The 
‘liny’ was first brouglu into use on the occasion of the 
visit of Lord Lytton,* the ViceVoy, in March, 1880, and 
proved incapable of dragging the extra baggage which 
such a visit entails, and so an army of coolies was imme- 
diately impressed into service to assist this mite with 
large hawsers to drag its precious freight to the 18th. 
mile terminus. From this point the Viceroy rode into 
Kurseong and put up at the Clarendon Hotel, which 


* Darjoeliiij? was visited liy Loitl Lmidsdowno in 18!).'). As thi.s 
station is at its host duvin^L; tlu* winter, Lord and fjady (Jurzon, and 
Ijiinily, spent a week at ‘The Slirnhbery’ in January, lOOJ. On the 
return journey Lady (hirzon trolli(>d riu;ht down to Sukna. 



was built by Mr. James White (one of the pioneers of the 
tea industry in Assam who was induced to settle in this 
district owing to its healthier climate) shortly after he 
had laid out the Singel Tea Estate in 18()2. Bar the 
small annexe added by the present owner, the original 
building has stood the ravages of time and has ever since 
catered for the wants of visitors to Kurseong. 

Shortly after this visit the tonga service gave place 
to a steam tramway as far as Toong, from which station 
the traveller either rode in, or drove in a tonga to Dar- 
jeeling until July, 1881, when the tramway was pushed 
on to Darjeeling, and its designation changed to that of 
“The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway.” 



CHAVTKIi II. 

THE J0T7BNEY. 

Soaldah to Sili^ri~315-;| Hiles. 

T hose who now have occasion to travel to Darjeel- 
ing will appreciate the efforts of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in trying to provide for the comforts 
and convenience of its passengers These attempts have 
materialised in the provision of new and e.xtremely 
well-fitted carriages, replete with every comfort; indeed, 
Uimiiiositioii and the Consensus of o.xpert opinion has 
liu.iii.u:s of the l>iii- classed them as the most Inxnrionsly fitted 
icfliii!' M.iil. coaches in India. The Darjeeling Mail 

train which is (JoO feet in length, weighing 30 1 tons, 
and built at an expenditure of Rs. 2,4o,()00/- is 
the fastest train in India doing oO miles an hour 
from start to liuish. It is macle up of nine bogie 
carriages, each OS feet in length, which were built at 
the workshops at Kanchrapara, and is capable of ac- 
commodating 50 first-cla.ss, 03 second-class, 104 inter- 
mediate and loS third-class passengers; total 384. 

The comfort of the passengers has been the pri- 
mary consideration as evinced by the numerous devices, 
which though small in themselves, but which when 
taken collectively contribute not a little to our crea- 
ture comforts. The bathroom, on th(i down journey 
especially, will be appreciated as in addition to the 
usual shower-bath it is provided with a spray-bath from 
jets along its walls. The electric fans are also now 
placed over the heads of the diners instead of the 
centre of the table thereby adding to the plea.snre' 
of the meal. Another convenience is the electric 
cigar lighter which will save, the loss of temper and 
keeps the atmosphere from turning ‘blue,’ a condition 
which did not prevail prior to the introduction of this 
patent device. The train is lit throughout by elec- 
tricity, its lavatories are provided with paper towels 
(in rolls) while the basins are fitted with receptacles 
containing liquid soap. The guard’s and luggage 
vans,‘'aiui the dining saloon are furnished with fire- 
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the HARDi'N^K BRIDGE. 



extinguishers, while an alarum communication is at- 
tached to each compartment. 

The Mail train leaves Sealdah Station at 5-21 p. m. 
Standard time (i. e. 5-45 p. m. Local time ) for Santa- 

Dopartnr.. of Mail a transhipment is at present ne- 

cessary at 10 O clock to the metre gauge 
line which arrives at Siliguri at 6 a, m. 
the following morning. The hours of arrival and de- 
parture are subject to frequent changes necessitating 
a reference to the official Time Table obtainable at the 
bookstall at Sealdah, and other stations. 


Shortly after leaving Sealdah the canal which encir- 
cles Calcutta is crossed by the Balliaghatta bridge, and 
then the train rushes on at a speed of 50 miles an hour 
through boundless fields, dotted here and there with 
clumps of fruit trees and feathery bamboo iopes which 
fringe the borders of each village perched on hillocks, 
or high ground, until Silignri is reached when the 
scenery suddenly undergoes a complete change, dense 
forests, deep ravines and sharp curves replacing the 
monotony of the landscape of the plains which through- 
(uit Bengal presents the same aspect. 

Dinner is served in the dining-car, while early 
morning tea may be had at jalpaiguri at 5 a. m, Siliguri 
being reached an hour later. 

The Sardinje Bridge. 

A photograveur (Plate Ij short account of 
this bridge are given in order that the traveller may 
have some idea of the magnitude of this project. 

This bridge, which has 15 spans measuring .S50 
feet, 6 of 75 feet and 2 of 10 feet each, and is 5,900 
feet long from abutment to abutment, or 1 & ^th 
miles, was formally opened to traffic on the 4th. March, 
1915, by Lord Hardinge, Governor-General of India, 
atid earned Mr. (Sir) R. R. Gales, the Engineer-in-Chief, 
a Knighthood as well as a seat on the Railway Board. 

Struetiiro of Bridgo — Ut- The piers are on wt^ll-fouiidations tin* 
tops beinu: bwt above the lowest water level. In plan, the inasoniy is 
ob X 21) ft. with scniicirenlar ends and straight sides. The main j»i(‘rs 
are carried on wells sunk by dredging to a depth of I GO feet below 
tlu* lowest water level, being the deepest foundations of their kind in 
the world. 



2nd. The wells contain about 15,300 tons of masonry and an average 
of 355 tons of stool work. 

3rd. More than 38,800,000 cb. ft. of stone was utilised in the con- 
struction of ] and 2; while 170,000 barrels of ceniei^were used jmon 
the works. ^ 

4th. The girders are 52 feet deep and weigh about 1,250 tons 
per span, while the total weight of the steel work of the girders is 
nearly 21,000 tons ; and each span erected and painted was estimattxl 
to cost 600,000 rupees. 

5th. Each well contains 50,000 field rivets, which together with 
those in the spans and pierheads make np a total of 1,700,000 rivets. 

()t]i. There is a clear headway above, highest water level of 40 feet 
and 71 feet above lowest water level. At high flood level 2,500,000 
cb. ft. of water will pass under the bridge every second. 

7th. Earthwork — The approaches, which together with the bridge 
is 15 miles long, consumed 160,000,000 cb. ft. of earth, wbilt* 
38,000,000 cb. ft. were used in training works. 

8th. Labour — In February, 1912, no less than 24,(»00 labourers 
were employed on this bridge. 

9th. (.ost — On th(} bridge proper Rs. 391 lakhs, on approaches 
Rs. 8*1 lakhs; total Rs. 475 lakhs. The final charge, however, was 
estimated to be well within 400 lakhs. 

lOtli. It occupied just 5 years from the time the preliminary 
surveys were made to the date of the opening for traffic. 

On the other hand, the linking of the line from 
Bhairmara Station via Paksey and Issurdhy (a ter- 
minus of the Serajgunge line) to Santahar was done 
at convenience by the stalF of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, and yet complaints were frequent regarding 
the want of proper accommodation, and even the want 
of adequate shelter for the passenger traffic which 
was compelled to tranship at the last station in all 
weathers. 

Betrospeot. 

The public desired the change (but see Part IV), 
and yet as the project neared completion it was felt 
that every girder added to the structure drew tfie 
days of Sara Ghat to a close. Although the bridge 
was expected in some directions to add to our com- 
forts yet the thoughts of other days would arise and 
lake us back to the time when the Sara-Damukdea 
Ferry System was established so far back as 1878, 
and the dinner enjoyed on the deck of the “Osprey,” 
or latter still on the “Porpoise”, and of the chota 
hazrees partaken of in the early mornings long before 
the sun had risen to make the day uncomfortable 
thereby^ reminding us of those compelled to sojourn 
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in the sweltering heat of the plains. 

In 1885 the Eastern Bengal Railway was extended 
from Poradah Junction to the Ghat, now known as 
Damukdea ; but the ferry-system, which was to be the 
connecting link between the broad and metre gauges, 
was established so far back as 1878. Ever since the 
ferry has plied regularly but not between the same 
ghats as owning to the continual changes in the course 
of the Ganges and the shifting banks of the stream, the 
landing stages have from time to time been removed 
from place to place. In fact, up to the present day 
(end of 1914) no permanent ghat exists at Damuk- 
dea, while that at Sara came into being so late as 
1889. As these banks were changing both in depth and 
position, a system of flat-landings was devised, with 
which we have been so familiar. That is, we have 
seen Sara as it has been for the past twenty years but 
shall lose sight of it in the near future as the new 
line will run via Paksey and Issurdhy to Santahar 
thereby ensuring a permanent station which will ma- 
terially reduce the working expenses of the line as 
the ferry-system swallowed up no less than 300,000 
rupees in its maintenance annually. 

Siliguri to Darjeeling— 61 miles. 

Interest is necessarily aroused in the wee, toy- 
train with its two feet gauge and its miniature locomo- 
tives, built by Messrs. Sharpe, Stewart & Co. of Glas- 
gow, which are capable of drawing a 50 ton load up a 
gradient of 1 in every 23 feet. The speed of this little 
train is limited to 10 miles an hour on the hill sec- 
tion as a safe-guard against accidents especially on 
the down journey. The new bogie cars are all that 
could be desired, and run with little or no oscillation 
thereby materially adding to the comfort of its pas- 
sengers. A special coach with a settee on springs 
can be attached at short notice for the convenience 
of invalids. 

This line which owes its inception to the late 
Sir Ashley Eden and . Sir Franklin Prestage, the first 
manager of the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway, cost 
about Rs. 52,000/-, or .£3,.500. (at the current rate of 
exchange) the mile; the road on which it is laid was 
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constructed at an expenditure of Rs, 90,000/-, or £6,000. 
the mile. This road has been handed over by the 
Government in the Public Works Department to the 
Railway authorities to provide for its prompt and ade- 
quate repairs, as well as to ensure the communications 
being kept open even during the rains when slips of 
no mean dimensions are not infrequent. 

The Journey, 

The Ti]iloag(5 of tlio railway is marked in led figures on little oval 
discs attached to stantions tlirongliont the route, while that of the Cart 
Road is painted in 6lac/^. Figures within brackets denote altitude above 
sea-level. See Plate XX TI — The D. If. Railway & Its Extensions. 

just as the train steams out of the Siligiiri platform 
(3970 7-a.m. the new Extension to the Tista Valley, 

31 miles long, will be seen to the right of the ‘Siliguri 
Road Station’, wending its way across the plains to enter 
the Terai from which it emerges at Sivoke (500') to 
worm its way 100 feet above the level of the Tista river 
until it reaches its terminus — Kalinipong Station, 
miles from Tista Bridge (See Plate XXXI). 

After a run of 5 minutes the Mahanady bridge, 
which is about 700 feet long, is reached. 



P/tofo hi/ J. Burlington- Smith . 

The Mahanady river is a mighty torrent in the rains, 
but in the dry months it contracts to a quarter of its size 
and is only some two feet deep. At this period, and 
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about a mile up its course, it disappears for about 3 miles 
during which it works its way under the sands. 

At the third mile is Panchanai Junction, one of 
the termini of the Kissengunge line, which is 66 miles 
in length. Here, on the right, may be seen the first 
tea nursery with its seedlings, shaded by thatched 
coverings, to be subsequently planted out 3 feet apart 
and in parallel rows facing east and west in order to 
obtain the maximum amount of light and heat so neces- 
sary for the well-being of the plant. From this station 
to Sukna, where the actual ascent starts, (Plate II), the 
line on either side is fringed with magnificent, stately 
trees, such as the Shorea Robusta (sa/), Dillenia pentag- 
yna, Bhutea frondosa, Terminalia Tomentosa {Pakasaj) 
and Savannah forests, several species of palms, and 
creepers. At the 6|^ mile is the Mohourgong Tea Estate 
surrounded by elephant grass, tangled undergrowth and 
cane-brake, the haunt of the tiger, panther, elephant, 
bnlfalow, bison and deer. 

Sukna ( the dry spot ) is at the 7gth mile. At this 
station in the winter of 11)00 the staff was held up one 
bright morning by a tiger which had spent the early 
hours lying on the cool, cemented surface facing the 
hooking office. Needless to say that its days were num- 
bered for a Nimrod liappened to be at the Forest bunga- 
low, and at the earnest solicitations of the staff came 
across and despatched it. .^gain, early in February, 1915, 
the rumble of the incoming train awoke a tiger which 
had been asleep under the first railway culvert just out 
of the station limit, which in its mad rush out knocked 
kiia Indian wayfarer who just managed to 

crawl into the station shaking like an aspen 
leaf where he was surrounded by enquirers travelling in 
that mail. Once again was master stripes seen by the 
writer at 5 minutes to I p.m. in March following just 
opposite the Forest bungalow calmly eyeing tvrm fat kine 
which were grazing on the Hat facing the building. As 
the visit was so unusual he got away before a head could 
be drawn on him. On another occasion a herd of wild 
elephants caused a little flutter among the station staff, 
and also compelled the driver of a train to back right 
into Sukna, as they were far from disposed to yield up 
the line on which they were meandering at will. 



The gradient from Siliguri to Sukna is 1 in every 
28^ feet; throughout the remainder of the journey it is 1 
in every 80 feet, while between Ghum station and Dar- 
jeeling it rises as high as 1 in every 23 feet. 

A little to the north-east of Sukna are the Forest 
bungalows where during the winter months the students 
of the Forest School at Kurseong encamp for practical 
training in sylviculture, road-aligning and bridge-making. 

From this point onwards on one side of the line, 
ferns, stagmoss and linchen may be gathered by stretch- 
ing out the hand; while on the other side are deep ravines 
and gaping chasms, which at some spots are so precipi- 
tous as to be named ‘sensation points’. During the rains 
fleecy, white mists rise out of these ravines and are made 
resplendent by the rays of the sun which seldom pene- 
trate the valleys. 


Abreast of these buildings the train starts winding 
its way in and out of the lower spurs gradually but 
surely creeping up the hillside. At the llj mile is the 
first /oo/), while at the 12th mile the train steams into 
Kungtong, which nestles in a curve of the hill. The se- 
cond loop (Plate HI) is at the mile, a spot which 
has earned quite a notoriety as being the sanctuary 
,, , for panthers, for here to the left of line 

(1404') constructed by the 1>. W. I. of 

the line in which over 60 panthers have been trapped 
and shot, while on two occasions two at a time have 
been caught. At the 15J mile is the third /rjo/>, after 
passing which the train spins through Choonbaty (the 
lime kiln, where on the right will be seen the old Dak 
bungalow in use in the days oAthe Tonga service as tiie 
halting place for lunch) before the first reverse is zig- 
/.■ 1 X /^.AAA,^ zagged over at the 17i mile. The origin 

Choonbaty (2000' ) ^ . j- ' 

' of these reverses, according to tradi- 

tion, is ascribed to the wit of the wife of the engineer 
entrusted with the trace. Having got so far it appeared 
to him that the trace was at fault and that a fresh survey 
would have to be made. But here the help meet for 
man stepped in and solved the difficulty by suggesting 
that as in tight corners in dancing reversing was permit- 
ted, why should not a reverse similarly here overcome 
the difficulty? To resume. 
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From this reverse the train starts climbing its way to 
Tindharia* (the three ridges) which is reached at 9-18 a.m. 
where a halt of 5 minutes is allowed for light refresh- 
ments. To the east of the station stand the workshops 
V Au • /o 7 jQ.\ of the three connected lines (the D.H.Ry, 
Tmdh.,» (2748 ) Rissengunge and Tista Valley lines). A 
little beyond this station is the second reverse and the 
fourth loop. This loop gives a fair idea of the ingenuity 
displayed in their construction. A large amount of work 
was done at this point to form the sharp curve of the 
loop, which is only 58 feet in radius. 

The third reverse at the 23J mile has to be passed 

before Gyabarie (the cow shed) is reached. Darjeeling 

is now just another 27^ miles away. A little beyond 

1 • Gyabarie is the fourth and last reverse. 

Gyabano {S51b0 » t, , ’ 

then the ragla Jhora, or mad torrent, 

which in the rains is a very pretty cascade, but a bane 

to the railway for it is reputed to have cost fully a 

lakh of rupees to revet.t 

The next run lands us at the Mahanady Station, 

which takes its name from the river it overlooks, and 

which is 27 miles from Siliguri. From this station right 

1 1 Kurseong excellent views of the 

Mabanady (41200 , . i • j i r i i 

plains are obtained, as also or the three 

rivers, the Balasand|, the Mahanady§ and the Tista ||, 


* Facing the refreshuicnt room is a splendid specinu'n of tlie screw- 
pine, the leaves of which arc worked up into tlie famous Panama hats. 

fThe Pagla dhora in July, 1890, washed away nearly 800 ft. of the 
road and line, and also the whole hillside fully for 500 ft. on the upper 
road. Indeed, so great was the destruction that it was seriously con- 
templated deflecting tlie line and carrying it round the hill at this spot. 

JThe Balasand, which rises in the spurs below Lepeha .lagat (where 
there is a Forest bungalow to be seen from Darjeeling to the south of the 
^ Station) flows past Panighatta in the Terai, which is spanned by a sus- 
pension bridge. 

§The Mahanady river rises near Mahaldiram east of Kurseong and 
after flowing eastward suddenly turns and passes to the north of the 
town of Siliguri. Four miles below, and to the west of that town, it 
receives the waters of the Balasand, the combined volume eventually 
forming a tributary of the Ganges. 

» Tista rises on the further side of the Himalayas in lake (Jhalamu, 

which lies to the north of the Donkia Pass and is 1 7,500 ft. above 
sea-level and 74 miles to the north-east of Darjeeling. After receiving 
^ the combined waters of the Ramman, the little and great Rangneet rivers 
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which bathed in sunlight look like three narrow, silvery 
ribbons. The Sukna road looks like a long, straight line at 
the end of which tiny dots indicate the houses in Siliguri. 

Kurseong (Plate XIII) is at the next halt, where a 
substantial breakfast at 10-19 a.m. awaits the arrival of 
the traveller whose appetite has by this time received a 
keen edge owing to the bracing air. This town is only 
20 miles away from Darjeeling, and contains a number 
of European Schools, and itinerant vendors (Plate IV) 
ready to do the unwary tourist with Brummagem ware to 
which they take their solemn affidavit that these have 
but lately arrived from sacred Tibet. It is here that we 
first see the true inhabitants of the hills. Good-humour- 
edj happy-go-lucky, healthy and strong are the little hill 
people, who have broad faces, straight, black hair, drawn 
,, .o,..,. eyes and ruddy cheeks (Plate VII). They 

wear a short smock made of some dark, 
warm material fastened at the waist by a belt, while a 
nondescript felt hat jauntily covers the head. They do 
all the work of the tea gardens and towns for the climate 
does not suit the man from the plains, and so few maho- 
medans and hindus are seen in the district. And now 
with the advent of a new race comes also a new religi- 
on — Buddism — which takes outward expression in little 
paper (lags and large banners on which are stamped 
stereotyped prayers which waft in the wind attached to 
poles or strings until blown away from their attach- 
ments, which is considered a good omen in that their 
prayers have reached heaven to be answered shortly 
(Plate VIII). 

The old Pankabarie road joins the Cart Road at 
the bazar. Across the valley and to the west are the 
mountains of Nepal and the frontier fort of Elam, which 
is held by Nepalese troops: to the south will be seen 
the wide belt of forest called — ‘The Deadly Terai’. 

vSixteen miles away and to the south-west is Mirik, 
Mirik (jooo') more than probably will be the sum- 

mer seat of the Behar and Orissa Govern- 
ment, as Darjeeling is that of Bengal. 


it fipliojichps tlirougli tho gorge at Tista Bridge, takes a southerly course 
as tar as Sivoke, where it emerges iiitfi the plains, to proceed further south 
through .lalpaignri until it meets the great Brahmaputra river. 
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The Clarendon, and Sorabjee’s Hotels cater for 
those who desire breaking journey at Kurseong. 

Another run of 20 minutes and the train halts at 
Toong (where the Toon tree thrives). Midway between 
this station and Sonada is the Brewery located in the 
old barracks in which the troops to, and from Darjeel- 
ing rested for the night. Peach, apple and pear trees are 
T *^he little hold- 

oongt. »•>>; attached to each hamlet; but the fruit 

never matures owing to the excessive rainfal, and are 
in consequence harvested when only three-quarter ripe. 
From this point onward the line is mainly built on 
the Cart Road. 

At the 4lJ mile the bazar and station of Sonada (the 
abode of bears) is reached. It is just 10 miles to the 
south of Darjeeling. About two miles below and to the 
south-west is Hope Town,* situated on a projecting 
spur where a collection of English cottages, with a 
s 1 church in the centre, are to be seen. Tourists 

. (ma< «(.).) ; desirous of visiting the Cinchona plantations 

at Mongpu (52O00 alight here and wend their way up 
hill to Sarial (.5600') where there is an e.\cellent dak 
bungalow. From Sonada to Ghum the line works in 
and out through heavy forest, chiefly of oak, which 
clothes the hillsides. 

The next station is Ghum. Its temperature is in- 
variably less than 5", and more, than that of Darjeeling, 
and between 10° to 1.5° below that of Sonada due to a 
break in the Sewalik, or lower range of hills which skirts 
(ilium (TlO?'") Himalayas, through which the wind sweeps 
' and condenses the moist air of Ghum into a 
chilly, clinging mist which pervades everything. Con- 
valescents should, therefore, have their great-coats 
, handy, if these have not already been requisitioned at 
Kurseong or Toong. 


^Sonada and its environs are called ‘Faclieenr by the hill 
people; some even use the term to denote Hope Town solely. The 
Hope Town Scheme was started by Messrs. Fred, liriiie (who owned 
llie property on which Oovernnient floiise, Darjeelini^, now stands) tin* 
Executive Officer of South Hedjijelee, and Mr. K. DcCruz of the 
Financial Secretary’s Office, (valcutta. The other pitineers were — (/a[>t. 
Mitchell of the Ordnance Department, Fort William, Messrs. Dt^are 
of Monghyr, Handle, Waters, the Kev. Mr. Oreenlield of Pnrneah 
and Conductor Vaughan. 




Ghum is the highway to the following places : — The 
road to the east, known as the Peshok Road, ends at 
Tista Bridge on the way to Kalimpong lately much in 
evidence owing to the Colonial Homes (like those found- 
ed by the great George Muller at Bristol, on the inspec- 
tion of which the Chinese Ambasador exclaimed — “If 
anything has shaken my materialism it is these homes”) 
brought into being by the exertions of the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Graham, u. d., c. i. e. These Homes have cared for and 
launched into useful spheres of life hundreds of European 
and Anglo-Indian youths of both sexes. A diversion at 
‘the fith Mile’ along the Peshok Road has been made to 
the Takdha (Hum) cantonments where a battalion of 
Gurkha troops is quartered. To the soiith-east lies the 
Catchment Area and reservoirs which supply Darjeeling 
with water, while beyond is Tiger Hill (8,515') from 
which on a clear day, vvhich may be counted on the 
linger tips of ones’ hands, a vie;w of Mount Elverest 
( 29.002' )* may be had — the lot of the happy few ! 
Here, also, are the Golf Links located at Senchal 
(8.108') laid out on the flat, once the grounds of the 
first cantonment established for European troops. To 
the west, and only 2J miles away, is the famous 
Ghum Rock which stands at a heavy list over the 
road and fully 95 feet high. Its summit is flat, and 
on it many a pic-nic party is held; and from which a 
good view of the plains as well as the Nepal frontier 
may be had. Tradition states that from here when the 
land was under the sway of the Nepalese criminals were 
hurled down. To the immediate left of the station is 
the first Buddist monastery, while above and facing 
Ghum are the cantonments of Katapahar and Jalapahar, 
in the order in which they stand, in which 
vatapaiai G ’ ) detachments of British troops are quarter- 
ed during the summer. From here the 
line descends at a heavy gradient until Darjeeling, 
((>,812') which is 4 miles away, is reached. 

About midway between the two stations a grand 
panoramic view of the Queen of Hills Stations (Frontis- 

lint? of snow connects tin* two liiw^lipst inonntains — Kv(*r- 
pst ami KincliPiijuiiga. Tin* line of peaks is not so much a chain as 
the lulvanced portions of a vast table land called Tibet, forming an 
immense country to the north of India. See Tart 1H, Chapter IV, 
‘To Gyantse and the Beyond’. 




piece ) bursts into view with no more befitting back- 
ground than the Snowy range* of which the chief peaks 
from left to right are: — Janu, or Masked Rainbow Hues 
(25,300'); Kabni, or the Horn of Protection (24,01 5'); 
Kinchenjunga, or the Five Peaks (28,1 4G'); and Pandim, 
or the King’s Minister (22,020'). Owing to the immensity 
of this range it leaves an impression on the mind that it 
could be easily reached by a day’s march, whereas, being 
fully 45 miles away as the crow flies, it would take the 
best part of a forlniglit to arrive at its base via Phalut, 
which is the e.xtrerae north-west point of the Rritish 
boundary in the Singalila lauige. 

On arrival at Darjeeling the men mount ponies, 
and the ladies and children get into dandies and rick- 
shaws (provided by the Railway Company at a small 
charge) which carry them away to the seyeral hotels 
and boarditig establishments, to be followed shortly 
after by female porters who bear their burdens on 
the back supported by straps fastened to the forehead, 
or shoulders when the weight is excessiye.f The dandy 
is a chair with a well in front, not unlike that of the 
carriages in the plains, which rises to the leyel of tlie 
seat, and is carried by four stalwart men, usually 
Nepalese, who place the horizontal cross-poles on which 
the dandy is supported on their shoulders and swing 
off with their fares up and down hill at a jog-trot, 
looking extremely well pleased if the occupants shew 
the slightest sign of nervousness. 

The Return Journey. 

To ensure a sleeping-berth especially, a seat should 
be booked a day or two before on both the hill and 
plains sections of the railway. 

Week-end visitors naturally desire continuing on 
*in the delightful climate of Darjeeling until the very 


I’pspectivp positions ol’ the four chiof peaks are marked on 
the Sketch Map of Tours — Plato XVT. 

tAs an instance of the extraordinary carryins^ capahilities of these 
hillmcu the folhfwinu^ is rocordeil. A Bluitia navvy in 1012 was seen 
l)y tlie WTitor carrying a halo of cloth weigliing T nuls. — H srs. from th(» 
railway goods shed to Commercial Row on a very rainy day when a 
slip meant dislocation of the neck and instantaneous death. The bale 
W'as duly delivered at destination. 




last moment, and accordingly travel by the down mail 
which now leaves at 2-30 p. m. Standard time. The 
mail steams into Siliguri at 8 O’Clock giving the tra- 
veller a full hour in which to change into lighter gar- 
ments as well as dine before stepping into the E. B. Rail- 
way coach for Santahar, where (at present) a tran- 
shipment to the broad gauge takes place at 4-.5() a. m, 
Calcutta being reached at 10-41. 

Family parties, however, would probably find it 
more convenient to leave Darjeeling by the 9-38 a. m. 
passenger train, which arrives at Siliguri at 3-33 p. m, 
(oftener 4 p. m, and sometimes even later) by which 
they have 4 full hours in which to feed and attend 
to children, as also the necessary heavy baggage 
prior to proceeding on by the mail at 9 p.ni ; whereas 
a continuance of the journey by passenger, which 
leaves that station at 4-35, entails a dinner at Parba- 
tipore at 9 O’Clock and a transhipment at Santahar at 
the most inconvenient hour of 2-45 a.m. Dinner may 
be had at Siliguri between 7 and 7-30 p.m, before 
the Darjeeling mail arrives at S, by giving the manager 
of the refreshment room due notice on arrival. 



OU AFTER III. 

Hotels and Boardins Establishments. 

H S the scheduled time of arrival of the mail is 
12-53 p. m. Standard time, the traveller gets 
in a little before luncheon to which ample justice is 
done. Of hotels there are many to chose from, while 
of boarding houses there are a dozen to suit the 
purse of all. 

Woodlands to the right rear of the station plat- 
form is but a walk of 5 minutes ; Drum Druid, 
Rockville (the Grand) and Bellevue are reached through 
Mackenzie Road, the main artery of the town, which 
joins the Auckland and Post Office Roads and Com- 
mercial Row at the foot of the Darjeeling (Planters’) 
Club; the Central Hotel (Plate XII) and Central 
House are located on Mount Pleasant Road ; while 
the last, and by far the most imposing, is Hotel 
Mount Everest, a palatial building standing on Auck- 
land Road. The shortest way to this hotel is by 
Banstead Road to the immediate east of the Station 
House. 

The Evolution of Hotels. 

The evolution of hotels in Darjeeling began in 
1339, when ‘The Darjeeling Family Hotel’, which 
contained but 12 rooms, was followed bv ‘Wilson’s 
Hotel’ which was established (by the proprietor of 
the hotel of the same name in Calcutta, now known 
as ‘The Great Eastern Hotel’) in a two-storied house 
containing 18 rooms. A large one storied buildiiif^ 
of the same name now stands on the same spot on 
Hooker Road. Then Woodlands* came into being, 
to be followed shortly after by Drum Druid, t Rockville, 
Bellevue, and the Central Hotel, which can ac- 
commodate 40 boarders and is situated at the junction 

^N(> details re acc’Dininodatioii at Woodlands and its two sister 
institutions-Drnni Dniid and Kockville-conld lie olitainetl altlion^li the 
manageress was r(?l‘eiT<‘d to on two .separate occasions. 

tldrnm Druid was owned by Mr. John Tiord, (piondain editor- 
propriiitor oit ‘The Darjeeling Times’. At bis death the hotel passed 




of the Post Office and Mount Pleasant Roads; the 
transition eventually evolving ‘Hotel Mount Everest’ 
(Plate VI). 

This hotel, which was completed on the 12th. 
October, 19J.5, was the scene of a fashionable gather- 
ing the evening following when a dinner was given 
by the proprietor, Mr. A. Stephen, to commemorate 
the opening of this up-to-date hotel built on the lat- 
est principles adopted in all Continental hotels. To 
say that this palatial structure is unique is but to 
repeat a truism, for it is unsurpassed by any building 
of a similar nature in the East. 

The hotel which commands a view of over 200 
miles of the snowy range, and stands w’ell above the 
town on the Auckland Road, was designed by Mr. 
Stephen Wilkinson, the architect. At present the 
building consists of a central block, with a north or 
right wing attached thereto, and contains 101 rooms 
furnished with all appliances which go toward mak- 
ing life comfortable. But when the existing annexe 
is demolished and the left wing added the number of 
dwelling rooms will be increased to lol. On the 
ground floor is a large lounge, which is S.*) x 50 ft., 
luxuriously fitted up with arm chairs upholstered in 
dark green leather and small tables arranged on a 
highly polished wooden floor which is covered with 
handsome rugs. From the east of this hall the ascent 
to the dining room above is made by the grand 
staircase, which is one of the features of this build- 
ing being 16 ft. in width until midway when it branches 
off to right and left. The dining hall has a rich pan- 
nelled plaster ceiling, while from the centre of each 
panel hangs an electriclier of beautiful design ; the 

into till! hands of Mr. I’iperno Boscolo, and finally, on the doinise of' 
the latter, into that of Mrs. Herlihy. The following may also be* re- 
corded here: — Boscolo being a shrewd man of business obtainei,! a 
lease from tile Cooch Behar Raj of a part of the hilltop immediately 
above and to the north of the old bandstand on the Chowrasta at a 
pepper(‘orn rent, which at his demise passed into the hands of the 
Oakley family, and from it to that of the Bank of Bengal, which, 
after starting excavation work with the object of erecting a building 
in keeping with its prestige, suddenly stopped all work, leaving an 
nn-sightly mixture of stones and sand where once stoixl graceful trees 
and foliitge plants. 




walls are pannelled up to a height of 7 ft. in highly 
polished wood which gives the room a pleasing and 
warm effect. Four fire-places serve to heat the room, 
while four concealed passages behind curved and 
mirrored sideboards enable the servants in attendance 
to appear as if by magic. 

This building already possesses a most imposing 
frontage, but when the scheme has been given full 
effect to and the left wing added, Darjeeling might 
well be proud of possessing the grandest and most 
up-to-date hotel in the Orient. 


List of Hotels fto. 


NaiiK* 

DAILJEELING. 

jjocation. 

Manager. 

Hollovuc 

Hotels, 

Coinniercial Row 

Mrs. Kelly 

Jioscolo’s (O'ntvftl llonso) 

Mount Pleasant Road 

Mrs. Ball 

(N*iitral 

Post Office Road 

Mr. F. Daroga 

Drum Druid 

Coinniercial Row 

Mrs. Hirlihy 

Jouos’ Hot(*l 

Ditto 

L. J. Vado & Co. 

llotol Mount Everest 

Auckland Road 

Manager 

I'ark Hotel 

Meadow Jlanlc Road 

Mrs. Scott 

lloeivville ('riuf (irand) 

Harman’s Road 

Mrs. Hirlihy 

WtMxilands 

Oft* Cart Road 

Ditto 

Ada Villa 

lUnmlintj Houses, 
Observatory Hill 

Mrs. (’. T. Kirby 

Alice Villa 

Mount Pleasant Roatl 

Mrs. Beaver 

Annandale 

Cart Road 

Mrs. (JartfT 

IlixHtliwood [louse 

Mackenzie Road 

Mrs. J. Stuart 

(Caroline Villa 

Kutchery Road 

Mrs. Vi pan 

El Esparanza 

Ditto 

Mrs. Sells 

Fern Cottage 

Post Office Road 

Mrs. Rowe 

Havelmtk House 

Auckland Road 

Mrs. Black 

Kopjcj Tile 

Ditto 

Mis. Riordan 

ija Koclie 

Ivutcliory Road 

Miss. Billon 

May Cottage 

Lloyd’s Rond 

Miss. DeSouza 

Moss Bank 

(’art Road. 

Mr. A. .1. Stanton 

► Snowy View Lodge 

The Labyrinth 

Birch Hill 

Mrs. vS. Slid lb 

Auckland Road 

M rs. (P Flaherty 

Balaclava Hotel 

Ohum. 

Old Military Road 

M anager 

Mr. H. F. Brown 

Brown’s Hotel 

Railway Station 

idarendoii Hotel 

KIJRSEONG. 

Cart Road 

Mr, H. H. Pell 

Sorabiee’s Htdel 

Ditto 

Manager 

Monteviot No. 7 ) Boarding Ditto 

Mrs. Jarrett 

Wood Hill 5 Houses 

Club Road 

Mrs. Hasell 
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Places of interest and business in Darjeeling may 
easily be traced by means of the attached Map and 
the following 

Street Directory. 

DARJEELINfi. 


Auclvland Road 

Slij^o Hall (Cooch Rohar Kesidenco) 
'rhe Manse 
Uiiinu Church 
Hindi Hill Road 
Diocesan Girls' Stdiool 

Oovernsient Bouse 

Hrynguin Road 
Lowis dubiloc Sanitarium 
Calcutta Road* 

[jculgo Mount Evcu’t'st 
Cart Roadt 
Armed IVdicc Harratdis 
.h]df*n Sanitarium 
Qnct'n's Hill Givis’ Stdiool 
Commercial Row 
Henmoro 

Ht)S(Kdv Co. (Jewellers) 
Hurlington-Srnitli (Photographer) 
Civil Surgeon’s Residence 
Dr. .1, P». (^autley's Dental Surgery 
Frank Ftoss Co. (Chemists) 

Hall it Anderson (Drap(‘rs) 

Mitchel (’o. (Tailors) 

Smith StaiiistretJ, tVr, (k). (Chemists) 
VVhiteaway Laidlaw Ltd. ( Drap(*rs) 
(k invent Road 
Loreto (yoiiveiit 
Dispensary Road 
Victoria Hospital 
Harman's Road 
'J’he Maharani Girls' Stdiool 
The Fars^»Ilag^^ (C. E.) 

Hooker Road 
Oastleton 
tialajmhar Road 
Cantonments 
Kenmuir Point 
St. Paul’s School 
fit'hong Roail 
(.-antonmeiits 


Cemetery — Old it New 
K nteherv 

Presbytery (U. C.) 

Race Course 
St. ftosoph’s Collegia 
liOelmagar Road 
IjKiyd Hotanic (Jardeii 
Mackenzie Road 
J. Freer & Co. (Furniture itc) 
Sadie Villas 

Sain, M . — Photographer 
The Rink Theatre 
Mackintosh Road 
(’olinton ((.%>o(di Jitdiar residence) 
(«irivilash (Digajiatia ditto) 
Mall, or (Jiowrasta 
Alliance Htink of Simla 
F. II. Hathaway <t Ct) (DraptTS) 
(lymkhana Clnh 
»l. Ihirlington- Smith’s 

Photographie Studio. 
*1. Matlan’s Stores 
Natural History MnstMiin 
Post OlViee — Hraneh 
St‘ert‘tariat Built lings 
Sonthlitdtl 

St. Aiulnnv’s Clinreli ((\ JO.) 
M’ht; Park 
Town Hall 

Post A Telegraph Roatl 
(’liaplet.on 
ErtMich Hat Shoj) 

J. F. Madan 
Morley (Tailor) 

Post & Telegraph Olliet's 
Stuichal Dairy Farm De])ot 
Prestage Road 

St. Columba’s Church (Scots) 
Raugiu'ct Road (east of Mall) 
Dr. Smitli Bros.* Dtiutal Surgery 
Monastery — Bnddist 


*There is a Ladies’ (Jtiak, and a (Gentlemen's Waiting Rotun 
situatetl on the hd't of the (’aleutta J{oad, a Few yards to the south 
oF the Chowrasta. 

flu 18J1) a C’orps oF Sehundy Sappers (local militia) was raised 
with the intention oF emjiloying it chiefly in making and keeping the 





street Directory. 

Bhutia Bnsty Dr. C. Baldwin 

Ging Seal, m. r, c. s. 

Ridge, The — Glen Eden l. r. c. p. Lon. 

Laboratory, 

GHUM. 

Bnddist Monastery Scnehal Dairy Farm. 

Early Sisinff. 

“The eye sees what it brings the power to see” — T/w/t, Cnrlt/le. 

The morning following arrival and a little before 
sunrise, the visitor if he be an early riser may have 
his first, grand view of the highest mountains on the 
face of the earth which are covered by perenial 
snow up to the 15,000 ft. level during the summer, 
and up to the 12,000 ft. level during the winter. 
Doubtless pictures and photographs (see title page) 
have made this scene familiar ; but the true majesty 
and grandeur of these mountains are evanescent and 
cannot be reproduced and fixed however subtle the 
hand of the artist be. Accordingly it can only be 
fully appreciated by watching the glow of the .morning 
creep softly over its jagged peaks and observing the 
delicate, variegated tints that the snows and clouds, 
which hover over it, assume against a background 
of azure blue. These glorious views last but a short 
half hour, seldom longer; but all day long the scene 
lingers in the memory, to possibly be reawakened at 


hill roads in repair, and incidentally for the defence of tlu» Statiini 
and District of Dar jeeling. Its strength was as follows : — 


1 Commandant* 

2 Sergeants* 

1 (Jorporal* 

2 Snbadars 


2 Jemadars 
2 Havildars 
10 Naiks 
2 Buglers 

*Enropeans. 


180 Sepoys 

1 Drummer 

2 Khalasis 
2 Bhistis. 


For some unexplained reason this corps was placed under the 
direction of the civil authorities. 


There are 138 miles of roads in tlie district. Of these 37 only 
are maintained by the Municipality, 51 constituting the (krt Road is 
under the charge of the D. H. Railway, while the balance ia under 
the care of the District Board which allocates funds to the managers 
of tea estates for the upkeep of the roads leading to and through their 
plantations. 




sunset. A double rainbow* reflected on the hovering 
clouds is a rare sight; rarer still is a double rainbow 
seen in the valley ; while of all the grandest sights 
is a view of the snows during a storm. On two occa- 
sions only during the past twenty years has the last 
been the lot of the happy few. The whole firmament 
was covered over with dark, heavy-laden clouds, which, 
while deluging the town, had a large triangular rift just 
over the snowy range through which the peaks shone 
with the dazzling, scintillating light of a mirror; indeed, 
so bright was the reflection that it pained the eye to 
gaze at it for any length of time — a marked contrast 
to the usual dull, dead white of the snows. 

Spell-bound before such a range the visitor pass- 
es the hours, and when the mists and clouds cover 
the snows in a shroud one can always enjoy the 
rich and varied vegetation, which changes accord- 
ing to the season, and especially so in summer when 
the hillsides are aflame with the blossoms of the 
rhododendron and sweet-scented magnolia. To those 
given to botany a visit to the Botanic Garden and 
Birch Hill Park would well repay the outing. 


*When the sun (or moon) either rising or setting, is parallel to the 
hori;ion or surface of the earth, we have two complete semicircular bows. 
is not noon — the Hiinbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven” — Byron. 

“And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that 
the bow shall be seen in the cloud ” — Genesis XA4, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SABJEELING. 

Physical Aspects. 

The district of Darjeeling lies between 2G°-53'' 
and 27°-13' north latitude, and between 87°-5y' 
and 88°-53' east longitude; that is, it is 35x18 
miles in length and brciidth respectively. Its area is 
1,164 scpiare miles of which 445 square miles are 
under reserved forests; and its pojiulation accord- 
ing to the last cen.sus (1911) anumnted to 2,65,500 
souls of which 1,35,000 were Nepalese ami other 
hill tribes, while only 2,808 were Euroj)cans. The 
density per square mile, eliminating the area under 
forests, works out to 370 persons. The town of 
Darjeeling, the administrative head quarters of the 
district, which is situated in 27“-3' porth latitude 
and 88°16' east longitude, covers an area of 4'85 
square miles, and htis a pojndation of 24,579 souls. 

Darjeeling derives its name from the lluddist 
monastery, which once stood on Observatorx' Hill 
(7,163') just above the Chowrasta or Mall, called 
‘Dorge*’ and ‘Ling’, the phace where the precious 
stone emblematic of the thunderbolt of Indra (the 
god) rested. 

Boasdaries. 

The configuration of the district resembles 
roughly jin inverted wedge with its base resting 
on Sikkim; its sides i)ressing in between the buffer 
States of Nepal and Bhutan, while its apex, which 
])rojeets into Bengal, separates Purneah and Jjd- 
paiguri. On the east the Jaldakah river sejiarates 
Darjeeling from Bhutan, on the north (commenc- 
ing from the west ) the Raniman, the Little and 
Orejit Rangneet rivers, Jind the Tista intervene 
between it and Sikkim, while on the west the 
Singalila range and the Mcchi river demarcate the 
boundary of Nepal. 

trident, or trisiiia of the Hindus. 
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The Town. 

The town of DarjeeliiiR nestles on a ridge which 
starts at Ghum and varies in height from 
to 7,880 ft. above sea-level. The ridge may be 
likened to the letter Y, the base resting at Katfi- 
pahar and Jfdapalijir while the two arms divex-ge 
from the Mall, one dip])ing suddenly to the north- 
e^lst and ending in the Lebong spur, the other 
running north-west ( on which Birch Hill stands ) 
j)ji.s.ses the St. Joseph’s College xind finally ends in 
the valley near the Tukvar Texi Estate. 

The People. 

While the dominant race is Nepalese and 
iiccounts for half the popukition, the other half is 
made up of Bhutias (Plate VIT), Eepchas, Tibetans, 
Meehis, Rajban.sis and a heterogenous lot, sueh xis 
Santhxds, Chota— Nxigpuris, Hindxxs, Mahomedans. 
Peshwaris, Afghans, Cashmei'es, Jews, Chetties etc., 
attracted to, the district by its climate and trade 
as well as by the high wages obtaining in the 
Tea Gardens, Cinchona I’lantations and other 
industi'ies. 

The Nepalese are divided into the following 
classes:— Khambas, Murmis, Limbus, Jtdxluis.Jimdars 
Sunwars, Kamis, Daniae, Sarki {ind Jharti. These 
people are the followers of Budda, bxit their creed 
is strongly tinetui'ed by Brahmanieal rites. Their 
language is an offshoot of Hindi. In order to 
di.seourage emigrxition the Nepxilese .authoi'ities have 
ixi'ohibited women lexivitig the countrx’ under an\’ 
pretext whatever. ’ 

The Bhutias include Sikkimies, Shai*pa, Dhnxkpa' 
jind Tibetan-Bliutias. These people are a cross- 
breed between the Tibetan, who settlexl in Sikkim, 
and the aborigines of that land, the Lepcha. They 
number about 10,000 souls. 

The Tibetan hails from the closed land of 
niA’-stcries; while the Lepcha once pos.sessed all the 
hill teritory of Sikkim and Daijeeling including the 
Daling Sub-division. The\' are born naturalists, and 
have Separate natiaes for nearly every bird, plant. 
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orchid and butterfly to be found in these regions. 
They have a written language, but, strange to 
say, no history either of themselves or others. 
Their original habitat extended for over 120 miles 
along the southern face of the Himalayas from the 
river Kossee on the west to about 50 miles due 
east of the river Tista. There are two clans, the 
Kamba and Rong; the former though, now practi- 
cally the same as the latter originally migrated 
into Sikkim from over the Himalaj^as fully 300 
years ago. This race is short in stature, seldom 
taping over 5 feet in height. The Maharaja of 
Sikkim is a Kamba. .\t first his office carried 
no priestly powers; but now he is acknowledged 
as the high priest of Buddism in Sikkim. 

The Mechis inhabit the Terai tract extending 
from the Brahmaputra to the Kossee river, which 
is 20 miles to the west of the riv’cr Mcchi, 
thereby roughl^^ covering an areti of 250 x 1 5 
miles. They claim to hail from the Bhutan Duars, 
and have no written language. 

The Kajbansis, or Koches, are to be found 
throughout the foot of the Terai. This is an 
tiboriginal race which once ruled over an extensive 
tract in the Terai, btit have now spread over the 
whole of the Baikantapur Raj, which extends 
from Siliguri right down to Jalpaiguri, and have 
also migrated as far as Cooch Behar on the one 
hand, and (Toali)ara, in Assam, on the other. Their 
womenfolk dress in bright colours verj-^ much after 
the sri'le of the Sonthali, the sari, or skirt, being 
fastened beneath the arms and extending as far 
<lown as the knees only. 

’ The Bhutias in Darjeeling live as a body 
in Bhutia Busty, or village, situated to the east 
of the hill : here at times may be seen absurd and 
grotesque dances in which the participants wear 
masks representing the animals to be found in 
the district, and also fanciful dragons, etc. 

The hill tribes as a class are exceedingly light- 
hearted, generous to a fault, fond of pleasure in any 
form, law-abiding, excitable and aggressive to a 



degree when their amour fyropre is touched, which is 
often as not resented at the point short-sword — the 
kukri. 

The Caste System. 

The village is the unit of all constitutional Go- 
vernments, and its members may by ability rise to the 
highest appointments in the gift of the State. Not so 
in the East, where the accident of birth relegates the 
individual for life to the trade or occupation of his 
father in which he may strive to excel, but which on 
no account must he attempt to over-ride by means 
education. Such a system necessarily produces a phleg- 
matic temperament, which brings about a certain 
amount of contentment. The saying that there is no 
unalloyed good is exemplified in the cheap education 
imparted by the Government to the masses in India, 
which by spreading knowledge has also raised discontent, 
and in its wake that hydra-headed monster — sedition — 
among the lower orders especially, as they are unable 
to get suitable employ outside their original spheres in 
life, which by that very education has become irksome 
and distasteful; that is, a mochi (cobbler) or dhobi 
(washerman) vvho is a plucked A’ dispises his late 
calling while starving in quest of a clerkship. He 
then nurses his disappointment by hating the Govern- 
ment that gave him an education which has from his 
point of view turned out more a bane than a boon. 

Among the Nepalese the first six castes hold 
positions in this system in the order in which already 
named. Of the remainder, ‘‘the Kamies, who are 
blacksmiths and goldsmiths, number 9,800 souls; the 
Damai, or tailor, total 4,G00; \he Sarki, who work in 
leather, aggregate 1,800; and the Jharti who once 
were slaves, closes the list with 3,450.’’* The next in 
order of importance is the barber, who is also the 
village surgeon and physician. These five castes, 
together with the mochi and dhobi are so low in the 
social scale that they may not enter the courtyards 
of the temples, and are also required to step off the 
road on the approach of a member of the higher 
castes, especially the Brahman, in case their shadow 
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should fall OB them necessitating thereby many ablu- 
tions and penances. 

Trade * 

“Necessarily the chief trade is carried on witli 
Calcutta, the exports being cardamom, gunny-bags, jute, 
maize and tea, and the imports cotton yarn, kerosine- 
oil, piece-goods, rice and salt. Coal and coke are im- 
ported from the fields in Kanigauj. With nepal the 
trade routes are through Phulbazar (a little below St. 
Joseph’s College,) and Sukiapukri via Ghum. Food- 
grains, cotton piece-goods, manufactured wool, raw 
hides, potatoes, sheep, goats, cattle and poultry are 
imported in exchange for European piece-goods, cotton- 
twist, salt, kerosine-oil, tobacco and food-grains. Sik- 
kim does its exchange through Margitar and Badaratam 
in commodities similar to those already enumerated; 
while the trade with Bhutan mostly passes through 
Jalpaiguri, but a fair quantity of silk fabrics finds its 
way into Uarjeeling.’’ The trade with Tibet is shewn 
under Kalimpong, Chapter II, Part II. 

Serva&ta and Wages. 

As the climate of these altitudes does not suit the 
man from the plains, almost all our domestic work is 
carried on by Paharies, Bhutias and Lepchas, who having 
an innate apathy for water must be carefully watched 
if clean work is desired. Some, however, make e.xceed- 
ingly desirable servants being neat, clean and smart 
in appearance; but these are generally sought after by 
the managers of hotels and boarding establishments who 
pay rather high wages for such servitude. 

Kits may be had from Ks. 12/- to 16/-; Khansamas 
from 16/- to 30/-; ayahs from 12/- to 20/-; masalchis 
from 4/- to 8/-; sweepers (whole time) from 8/- to 12/-; 
bearers from 12/- to 16/-; and grooms from 10/- to 1.5/- 
per mensem. 

This fraternity is exceedingly proud of certificates 
when presenting them for inspection: oftener it belongs 
to a ‘bhai’ who has hired it for the occasion. It were 
best, therefore, if the selection of servants were left to 
resident friends in the stations along the D. H. Railway, 
or to the managers of the different hotels and boarding 
houses. 


•The Darjeeling Gazetteer. 
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Saxjeeliaar— Pftst ft Present. 

Darjeeling in 1836 was but a collection of huts 
with a population of 100 souls. In 1840 the town con- 
sisted of the Kutchery (located in the building now in 
occupation by the Gymkhana Club) and about 30 other 
buildings of the meanest description, and the following 
residences which had some pretensions to respectabi- 
lity : — Mount Pleasant, the residence of Lt.-General 
Lloyd; One Tree House (since known as Beeohwood) 
which was occupied by Dr. Campbell, and thereafter 
by Lord Ulick Browne, quondam Commissioner Jalpai- 
guri Division; another named “Bryanstone” after Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, the first Commissioner to the Court 
of Nepal, in which Sir Joseph Hooker lived in 1848, 
but now the seat of the Rector of St. Paul’s School; 
also the original St. Andrew’s Church af w'hich the 
Chaplin of Berhampore officiated occasionally. By the 
end of 1845 Darjeeling put forward some real preten- 
sions to respectability, for in ‘The Darjeeling Guide’ of 
that period we find mention made of the following 
buildings: — Rockville, described as the largest house 
in the station; Lloyd’s Bank, which stood on the plot 
since converted into the Pleasiiance; Oak Lodge, Ver- 
non Cottage, Chevremont, Woodlands, in which Capt. 
Bishop, who commanded the troops, lived; the Dell, 
now the Dale, in which Dr. Griffiths the then Civil 
Surgeon resided; Colinton now the summer residence 
of the Maharaja of Cooch Behar; the Glen and Salt 
Hill. The hotels of this period numbered two only; — 
‘The Darjeeling Family Hotel,’ and another, Castleton, 
owned by Mr. Wilson, the proprietor of Wilson’s Hotel 
Calcutta, now ‘The Great Eastern,’ but still known as 
‘Wilson’s’ by the Indian jehu 'of that city. 

According to the ‘Hand Book of Darjeeling’, pub- 
lished in 1863, there were over 70 houses in the sta- 
tion of which only the buildings of note are given 
below. Commencing from Jalapahar, where the Con- 
valescent Depot was erected in 1848, and working for- 
ward and downward in parallel lines, we. come across 
the following properties : — The two cottages of the 
Rev. Mr. Start, then Bryanstone, Colinton, in which 
the senior Mr. Muller lived, Mrs. Wernicke’s shop, the 
Rev. Mr. Neible’s cottage, and Rose Bank (not the 
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present edifice) the property of Mr. Martin the Build- 
er and Contractor. The first in the next line was 
Ban stead followed by Belonibre (alongside the Sta- 
tion House) and Brynguiyn the properties of Lt.-Col. 
Crommelin of the Royal Engineers. His family still 
resides in the second house. In the last Mrs. Muller 
opened an Institution for Young Ladies. Next we see 
Woodlands, then also a two-storied structure, owned 
by Asst. Surgeon Collins and occupied by the Bishop 
of Calcutta; while Beechwood and its successive oc- 
cupants have been mentioned above. A small bazar 
was buried in dense forest in the locality in which it 
now stands. To its north, and on the spur on which 
the Eden Sanitarium was subsequently erected, stands 
the same house in which the Police Office is now 
localated, but which then accommodated the Govern- 
ment High School and the Post Office. Immediately 
below the bazar and on the spot on which the Jail 
now stands was a small cottage in which Lt. Whish 
lived until he was murdered in that solitary building 
in 1857 by some fanatic: above was Chapman's shop, 
and still higher Rockville in which a young ladies 
school was conducted by Miss Wight: on the same 
parallel and to the north of the bazar were the Sapper 
Lines and the Charitable Dispensary. Starting from the 
^Chow’ on the next parallel we get The Dell; beyond 
was the Church, the Flag-staff and Sundial and the 
Kutchery in which were incorporated the Treasury, and 
Office of the Secretary to the Municipality. Immediate- 
ly below this building, and standing in a cluster, were 
the x^ssembly and Billiard Rooms and Mr. Martin’s 
shop located in (now) Ashley Road. At the junction 
of Observatory and Birch Hill Roads situated on 
, extensive grounds was a large dwelling which passed 
through the hands of Mr. Edward Hepper, then Mr. Brine 
and finally Sir Thomas. E. Turton prior to its conver- 
sion into ‘The Shrubbery', as Government House was 
then known. A little further on was Wilson’s Busti 
Road (now Hooker Road) in which there were a few 
cottages, the chief among them being the Dak Bungalow 
and Castleton ( alias Wilson’s Hotel ) a two-storied 
structure (which was subsequently levelled by an 
earthquake) in which Mrs. Dupin held a girls' school. 
Immediately below and surrounded by dense woods was 



located the original Convent (see inset under ‘Schools’) 
while a little further on, and bisected by the Lebong 
(Cart) Road, the Cemetery bounded the periphery of 
the town. 

On the Lebong Spur Mr. C. Grant, i. c. s, and 
General Hervey lived, while about 3 miles below the 
Ging Tea Estate had just been laid out. On the Tukvar 
Spur nestled Mr. Treutler’s Farm and tea garden, 
while about 3 miles below was the Tukvar Tea Estate 
superintended by Capt. Masson, who owned the River 
View Estate. Immediately above the latter garden, 
and on liirch Hill Road, stood Snowy View in which 
the Loreto Convent was started early in 1846 by 
Mother M. Teresa Mons. 

It will be observed that no mention is made of 
the houses on The Ridge, which are now reached by 
Harman’s Road; as also the Hindu Temple in the 
Market Square. 

From a very early period the population shewed 
a marked tendency to increase owing to the security 
afforded life and property under the British flag, as also 
to the even-handed justice meted out by Dr. Campbell, 
for we are told that many flocked to this station from 
the plains, while hundreds were drawn over the borders 
in search of employ. In 1872 the town contained 3,000 
inhabitants, which at the end of the next 20 years had 
quadrupled itself. In J901 no less than 17,000 were 
resident in the town of Darjeeling, which during the 
summer months rose to 24,000 owing to the influx of 
visitors which follow the movements of the Government. 
The last census taken in 1911 shewed that the urban 
population had risen to 24,.5^9, and that of the district 
to 2,65,500, of which only 2,808 were Europeans. The* 
cause of this rapid expansion was due to three factors;- 
Darjeeling is the summer seat of the Local Government 
as also the Sanitarium of both Bengal and Burma, thus 
drawing many from both places in search of health, 
while the Tea industry, which by this time had prac- 
tically spread over all the hillsides, employed thousands 
of operatives. 

It is not generally known that only 20 years ago 
(1896) the Mall was reached by the Tonga, and Auck- 
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land Roads, or from the railway station by one of tw'o 
narrow paths — Banstead, or Lloyd’s Roads; — and also 
that Beechwood Estate which was covered by forest 
contained a solitary house — Beechwood. At that time 
this estate formed a part of the Judge property; but 
it was subsequently bought by Mr. Carl Forstmann, 
who bid over the heads of the City Fathers who desired 
acquiring it for a park. The year following the Govern- 
ment, under the provisions of the Land Acquisition 
Act, acquired the land on which Mackenzie Road was 
constructed at a cost af Rs. G.a,000/- (exclusive of the 
actual cost of making the road) thus giving full scope 
to the new proprietor to open out the estate. . 

Darjeeling has during the past few years grown 
apace both in regard to the number of its new buildings 
as well as the replacement of unsightly structures by 
others more in keeping with the architectural design of 
adjacent residential buildings. The first in order of 
such improvements is Hotel Mount Everest, followred 
closely by ‘Southfield’, which has been erected for Sir 
R. N. Mukerjee on the, site on which ‘Darbhanga House’ 
once stood to the south of St. Andrew’s Church; the 
ne.xt the ferro-concrete structure built for Mr. P. C. Roy, 
Ba,r-at-Law on the vacant plot to the north of Car- 
michael Court in which the members of His Excellency’s 
band are quartered., Hadham Lodge and Warwick 
House have likewise given place to Durly and Eden 
Chines, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth and Westward Ho ! Then 
followed the Natural History Museum, to the south 
of the Secretariat Buildings, a three-storied, concrete 
structure containing 20 spacious rooms. Lavendar Lane, 
which connects Mackenzie and Lloyd’s Roads, has been 
taken over by the Municipality from the proprietors 
“of the Beechwood Estate, railed in, widened and dulv 
lighted, thereby affording the public an opportunity 
of easy access at all hours to the bazar; while the last 
item in this programme is the acquisition of the plots 
on which dilapidated huts now stand in the vicinity of 
‘Mary Ville’ and ‘Moss Bank’, and others to the north 
of the Station House on the Cart Road. Many of the 
roads have also been widened, the last being the Auck- 
land Road, near ‘Rhododendron Villa No. 2’, in which 
blasting had to be resorted to; and accordingly the 
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residents of the houses in its immediate vicinity were 
warned to vacate their premises during certain hours 
of the morning when these operations were in progress. 
Apparently one of these charges was either too large, 
or not sufficiently imbedded iu the rock for large pieces 
were sent flying about the neighbourhood one of which 
caused some damage to the kitchen of ‘Rhododendron 
Villa’ while another made a large hole in the east wall 
of that building. 

The town now contains 339 houses, and with some 
shew of truth boasts of a few excellent villas, the 
properties of Indian Noblemen and Europeans, such as 
Colinton, the summer resort of the Maharaja of Cooch 

Behar; Girivilash, 
owned by the Raja 
of Digapatia; Bag- 
marie, the proper- 
ty of N. C. Bose, 
the attorney ;Terp- 
sithia Estate, pur- 
chased by the late 
Sir Chas. Paul, 
Advocate-General 
of Bengal; Rhein- 
stein Villa, built 
by Carl Forstmann; 
Sadie Villas constructed by E. C. Dozey; Singamari 
House erected by A. A. Price; Southfield, the resid- 
ence of Sir R. N. Mukerjee; and Rose Bank, the sum- 
mer seat of the Maharaj-adhiraj of Burdwan. 

The following is a list of the chief public build- 
ings and places of interest, and the dates on which 
they came into being: — . 

1765 — Buddist Monastery ( ruins on Observatory Hill) 
1843— St. Andrew's Church (rebuilt in 1873 and added 
to in 1897) 

1847 — Loreto Convent (rebuilt in 1892 and added to 
in 1915) 

1851 — Hindu Mandir 

1852- 62 — Jumma Masjid 
1864 — St. Paul's School 
J865-i-01d Cemetery 
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The Jail 

iHiiT — Ja\apa\\at and KaVapahat cantonvnents 
lSf58— The Darjeeling (Planters’) Chib 
: — The Convent Cemetery 
18(59 — Union Chapel 
]87o — Huddist Monastery, Gluini 

1877— Birch Hill Park 

1878 — Lloyd Botanic Garden 

1879 — The Shrubbery, now Government House 
: — Victoria Boys’ School (Kurseong) 

: — Buddist Monastery, Bhutia Busty 

1880 — Brahma Maadir 
1882 — Eden Sanitarium 

1887 — Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium 

1888 — St. Joseph’s College 

1889 — St. Mary’s College (Kurseong) 

1890 — St. Helen’s Convent (Kurseong) 

1891 — Railway Station 

1892 — Lodge Mount Everest 

1893 — Churcli of the Immaculate Conception 

1894 — St. Columba’s Church 

1895 — Queen’s Hill Girls’ School 

1896 — Buddist Monastery, Ging 

1897 — New Kutchery 

1898 — Secretariat Buildings 

— Dow Hill Girls’ School (Kurseong) 

1900 — Rink Theatre 
: — Colonial Homes (Kalimpong) 

1903 — Victoria Hospital 

1904 — Diocesan Girls’ School 

1905 — Golf Links 

; — F. H. Hathaway & Co. 

1907 — The Goethals’ Memorial (Kurseong) 

: —Hindu Public Hall 

: — The Parsee Cemetery (enlarged in 1910) 

1908 — Maharani Girls’ School 

1909 — The Pleasuance 

; — Lebong cantonments 
: — New Cemetery 

1910 — Takdah cantonments 

: — Terraces in Market Square 

1912 — Lodge Lebong 

1913 — Chinese Club 

1914 — Annexes to Government House 



1914- Hospital of His 1915-Hotel Mount Everest 

Excellency’s Staff : -Southfield. 

: -Small-pox Hospital ; -Bloomfield Barracks. 

1915- Natural History Museum 

The Food Prohlem.* 

It would appear that the authorities have for 
sometime past been so engrossed in giving its urban 
population of 24,579 souls residential quarters, an in- 
crease in the electric lighting scheme, and a third 
recreation ground that its inner wants have been quite 
forgotten, tvV, a better and more regular supply of 
market produce. 

For some years past Darjeeling has suffered from 
a scarcity in both the meat and milk supply ; and 
more so during the ‘season’. A solution to the first 
has still to be found ; the export of vegetables and 
market producet either restricted or stopped ; while 


•Contributed to *‘The Darjeeling Times' on 7tb April, 1912. See 
also editorial and article in '‘Darjeeling Advertiser dateil the HOtli. 
May, and tlic 13tli. June, I91t>, respectively. 

^“Market Rates" sliewiiisr tbe prices for each class of fruit, vege- 
table, iiKiat &c are published weekly in ^The Darjeeling Advertiser . 
'riie following is a list of the chief comestibles ottered for sale here: — 
Fruits — Apples, cocoanuts, guavas, jack-fruit, leecheea lemons, mangoes, 
oranges, papayas, peaches, pine-apples, plantains and plums; also all 
fruits from tlio plains and Afghanistan, which artf imported. Vegetables — 
I3eans, hoetrffot, brinjals, cahhages, carrots, eaiili flowers, celery, enenni- 
hcr, leeks, lettuce, iiadons (water and marsh) mint, parsnip, peas, 
potatoes (ordinary and sweet) pumpkins, rhubarb, sugar-cane, tomatoes 
(ordinary and tree) tnrniijs, thyme ami yams; also all varieties grown 
in the plains and neighbonriug valleys where the heat is tropical. 

The following excerpt from “The Hand B(K)k of Darjeeling" 
would prove interesting to residents especially, and make them long 
for the return of such ‘good old times’: — 

Mutton was sold at 1/12 to 3/- the quarter; beef ‘at moderate prices’; 
fowls at 3 to 5 per rupee; .\fnsheer fish from the Raiigneet at 4 annas 
a seer (fair supplies are at present obtained from Sara (Hiat stored in 
ice at 1/4 per seer); potatoes at 2/ the maund (now at 4/); vegetables 
were dear and only obtainable from Treutlej’s Farm and the flail 
(which still does the major portion of the supply); pigeons at 3 to 
4 annas eacli.; pork and ham were excellent, the latter being sold at 
eight annas a pound; half grown geese at one rupee each, half -grown 
ducks at 4 t<> 5 per rupee (they are now 1/4 each); eggs at 3 for an 
anna; milk^ Great Scot! at 12 to 20 quarts per rupee (now 4 seers 
])er rupee); butter at annas twelve per lb; and one lb loaves of ht'ead, 
baked by Schow, the Danish baker, at 7 per rupee. 




the milk supply problem has been solved by the versa- 
tile gowala in his own inimical wav — ’arf and ’arf. 

The scarcity in the meat supply has in a great 
measure been brought about by the further curtail- 
ment of the areas thrown open to grazing in the 
several blocks of the Darjeeling Division thereby 
compelling cowherds to treck over the borders into 
Sikkim and Nepal. The whole question, therefore, of 
an adequate fodder supply will herein be considered 
as, although the matter received the earnest attention 
of both the Forest Department and the Local Gov- 
ernment, no practical solution was arrived at owing 
to the factors which govern this moot question not 
being fully understood, or considered by those at 
whose hands a solution was sought. 

The forest blocks in and around Darjeeling have 
for the past few years been so drawn upon for the 
fuel-supply that a closure of large tracts against all 
grazing has been forced upon the authorities with the 
result that kine have either to be stall-fed (a rare 
thing for the gowala to indulge in, indeed, it is 
doubtful if he could devote the necessary time to it) 
or allowed to starve, thereby affecting the yield of 
milk and its price which is still on the upward grade 
owing to the quartering of the Gurkha Battalion at 
Hum whose diet is chiefly composed of milk and 
its adjuncts. To overcome the shortage in the area 
open to grazing the authorities have for the past few 
years cast about for a solution of the fodder problem 
and with this end in view planted out 40 acres of 
land at Posambing (near Ghuin) with dub grass. This 
trial from its very inception was bound to end in 
failure for the habits of this grass were not under- 
stood by those entrusted with the experiment. And 
it seems to those acquainted with agriculture that the 
experiments and subsequent achievements of the Alla- 
habad Fodder Farm should have been well known to 
Forest Officials in general who from time to time are 
intimately concerned with the formation of forest vil- 
lages and their upkeep. 

Such being the case the next attempt at a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, viz^ the erection in certain 



blocks of batlians or byres — was also far from satis- 
factory, for it did not appeal to the Indian who 
being conservative did not take kindly; to the innova- 
tion and the more so owing to the levy of a nominal 
rent for the use of the paddock, and accordingly he 
migrated with his cattie over the borders into Sikkim 
chiefly where grazing is not restricted. It now de- 
volves on the writer to indicate wherein both schemes 
failed, as also to suggest the only lines on which an 
adequate fodder supply could be raised and maintained 
in the areas thrown open to grazing. 

It is an axiom in grass-farming, as in agriculture, 
that a thorough knowledge of the various soils* which 
are found in India as also the natute of the several 
fodder grasses, are of the utmost importance. Likewise, 
if growth and expansion are desired, a sulBciency of 
food and water are essential for the well-being of the 
crop. Apparently all these conditions were either 
ignored or overlooked for an examination of the plot 
at Posambing shewed at a glance that although it 
had an exceeding heavy gradient yet it was not divided 
off into small plots by bunds in order to retain the 
entire rainfal, which when thus held up** not only 
gradually percolates through the soil carrying with it 
certain elements from the atmosphere but also the 
necessary food products (manure) to the roots of the 
crop. Failure was therefore courted at the outset. 

The next attempt, viz^ the erection of byres, 
would have fairly met the requirements of the case 
to a limited extent had certain conditions been ob- 
served, that is, those byres would have maintained a 
greater number of cattle tbut they do under the 
present system of partial stall-feeding. But in the 

tliB Darjeoling district the original composition ok‘ the rock 
has btjcn a very itnportant factor in determining the types of soil 
derived from it, because tliroughoiit the district generally there is a fairly 
similar climate, and tlie nature of the chemical changes which takes 
place during weatherings arc fairly uniform, but on the other hand 
the variety of rocks is very great containing as these mountains do 
such ditfereiit materials as sandstone, limestone, gneiss etc., and many 
varieties of soil are found in consequence. A chemical analysis of the 
various soils to be met with shew a remarkable uniformity, while the 
few mechanical analyses which have been made prove that as regards 
mechanical composition soils of every variety occur. — “/)r. 

ScienUJtc Officer to the Indian Tea Association, 
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laying out of these paddocks we again find an abso- 
lute disregard of the very grievances that the Forest 
Department have against the admission of cattle into 
its areas, viz^ the damage done to all growth by 
trampling, for experience has established the fact that 
cattle munch 10 per cent, and destroy 90 per cent of 
any field or common over which they graze. Such 
being the case it was expected that the same measures 
would have been adopted as was done by the Austra- 
lian farmer who was not slow to recognise and obviate 
this difficulty, i. e, he divided and sub-divided his 
fields into plots just large enough to furnish his herd 
with sufficient fodder until the other plots closed to 
grazing had fully recovered. Acting on this principle 
of rotation it was found that 53 acres sown with 
Paspaium Dilatatum (which was lately tried in Tir- 
hoot with some measure of success) carried no less 
than 63 head of cattle. Taking these figures as a 
basis of calculation we find that the plot at Posam- 
bing would have yielded sufficient fodder for 47 kine. 
Similarly, the exact quantity of land necessary for 
pasturing a given number of cattle in this district is 
a matter of simple arithmetic, and as the numbers — 
7551* in the Darjeeling Division — are far from excessive 
it must be admitted that the necessary acreage could, 
and should be set apart in terms of the Grazing Rules 
published in 1884 by which “o«c half of the area 
under forest is open to grazing, while 10 acres of the 
area is allowed for each head of cattle.” In contra- 
vention of the above Ruling we find that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in its. covering letter to the Forest 
Administration Report of 1912-13 agreed to the further 
curtailment of the present and apparently inadequate 
.area in the following terms: — “The question of reser- 
vation of grazing lands for the milk supply of Darjeeling 
has been further examined, and in view of the extension 
of the practice of stall-feeding, it has been found 
possible to reduce the area in the Darjeeling Division 
from 13,000 to 8,000 acres”t, which doubtless was based 
on paragraphs 41 and 62 of the report in question, 

•According to the Cattle (yeiisus of 1912. 

ITbat is, a little over one acre only has been i allowed for each 
head of cattle instead of the ten allotted by the Grasilng Rules. 
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from which we learn that ‘the number of cows (ang- 
lice, kine) now grazing in the forests, compared with 
the number grazed in 1904-05* is less” and also that 
“the number of stall-fed cows at the close of the year 
had risen to 61”. !! — out of the 7,551 cattle which 
supply the wants of an urban population of 24,579, 
It, therefore, follows that the greater the constriction 
of the area the less the number of cattle which can be 
supported on it, the surplus being forced to treck over 
the borders: consequently, the converse of the propo- 
sition adopted should be considered and given effect 
to, vtz^ to increase the area in terms of the Ruling 
cited, or, as predicted in ‘The Darjeeling Gazetteer’, 
the day is not far distant ‘when the population will 
have to import its milk supply from the plains’. 

It may be contended that the fodder supply of the 
town falls more under the purview of the Municipa- 
lity than of the Forest Department, and the writer 
is disposed to agree with this view, for “ever since 
1866 the Municipality has retained possession of the 
622 acres originally intended for grazing grounds”. It, 
therefore, devolves on the Government to insist on 
this area being thrown open to grazing, or have it 
transferred to the control of the Forest Department 
to be utilised for the purpose for which it was ori- 
ginally ear-marked. Such an area, however, would 
support only a fraction of the number of cattle in 
this division, and so it behoves Government (whose 
first consideration ought to be the welfare of the people 
rather than bring about an increase of revenue by 
resuming this plot under the provisions of the Forest 
Act) to place a sufficient acreage at the disposal of 
either department, which together with the above 
622 acres of land would yield the requisite amount* 
of fodder for the support and well-being of the 7,551 
cattle in the Darjeeling Division. It, therefore, follows 
that until this desidv^ratum takes place so long will our 
kine be ill-fed thereby affecting the yield of milk; and, 
wffiat is of greater moment, if the difficulty experi- 

*8uriily more recent figures ought to be available! However this 
may be, it follows that the nutiiber8 must necessarily decrease in 
}>ropovtion to tlie curtailments as they advance. Indeed, the present 
(piotation but proves tlie converse of tlie proposition the Forest 
Department has been at such pains to establish. 
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enced is nof speedily removed, ihe gowa la will either 
go over to the Military authorities at Hum in appre- 
ciable numbers, or, worse still, migrate over the bor- 
ders, thereby accentuating the present scarcity in the 
supply of meat and milk. 

In May, 1916, the meat scarcity bad assumed 
such alarming proportions that the Market Superin- 
tendent was deputed to proceed to Calcutta with a 
view to arrange, if possible, for the supply from that 
city. And yet while a remedy lies at our very doors, 
these make-shifts are being resorted to, to the detriment 
of the consumer. 

Having disposed of the land and paddock ques- 
tions, all that is now left is to name the chief fodder 
grasses which if planted out would fully meet all the 
demands made upon them. The Paspalum Dilitatum 
in addition to being a large yielder of successive crops 
possesses exceptional vitality, for it throws out a 
mass of roots (thus incidentally acting as a surface 
binder and so would prevent all erosion of our hill 
surfaces, another question which has for sometime 
past been engaging the attention of the Government) 
which penetrates the soil to a deptli of 12 inches or 
more, thereby rendering it immune to the attack of 
frost; indeed, when the sugarcane had been entirely 
blighted this grass was just shewing signs of attack. 
Planted in drills 18 inches by 6 inches apart it yields 
no less than 50 tons to the acre. The Parba, or 
thatching grass, which is so well known in Allahabad, 
Chota Nagpur and the Sonthal Pergauas, should be 
given a chance, for its value as a fodder plant is 
known to the Indian Cavalry who entirely feed their 
chargers on it. 

Finally, the daily export of market produce, 
which is neither restricted nor stopped, and which 
during the past 5 years has assumed scandalous propor- 
tions thereby raising the price of all articles over 50 
per cent on that which obtained but a short while 
back, is calling for legislation. It accordingly follows 
that for want of suitable legislation on the one hand, 
and a correct solution of the grazing problem on the 
other, the ratepayer may truly be said to exist between 
the devil and the deep sea. 



Owing to the spire collapsing in September, 1867, 
all services were suspended as the shock had rendered 
the building unsafe. In May, 1879, the Corner Stone 
of the new edifice, erected on the old site, was laid by 
Bishop Milman; but it was not completed until just three 
years after. The first peals of the organ were heard on 
Easter Day, the l.st. April, 1877: the clock tower (with 
its bells which chime the hours) was built in 1888. 
while the north and .south Transepts, with porches, were 
added in 1897. Along the walls of the interior of the 
church are inlaid mural tablets to the memory of some 
of the oldest residents and settlers, chief among them 
being Ll.-General Lloyd, the discoverer of Darjeeling. 
(See also Chapter XII). 


Its hours of divine workship are: — Sundays, 8 and 
11 a.m, and again 3 and 6 p.m. Holy Communion is cele- 
brated at 7-30 a.m. on Thursdays; Matin is said daily at 
8-15 a.m; Evensong on Wedne.sdays and Fridays at 6 p.m. 


St. Coluiriba’s Cliurch. 
(Scots). 


This pkice of worship, ju.st above and to the east 
of the Station House, wtus built in May 1894 by the 
Church of Scotland Mission. Its services 
are held at noon each Sunday and again 
at 6 p.m, which in the winter months 
is changed to 5-30 p.m. The Scicrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated at the close of the midday .service 
on the last Sunday of each month. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception was built 
in 1893 on the site of the old Loreto Chapel by the 
Rev. Bro. Rotsaert, S. J, who also designed the St. Josephs 
College, North Point. It can accommodate a congregation 
of 300, and has .<30010 beautiful Bavarian 
.statuary presented by the parish. Its 
hours of devine worship are: — Sundays, 
first Mass at 7 a.m, second at 9 a.m; Benediction at 5-30 
p.m. Week days. Mass at 7-30 a.m. The building is attach- 
ed to the Loreto Convent, which is just beyond the Eden 
Sanitarium and below the Cart Road. 


Cliiircli oE the Initua- 
culato conception. 


John White, of II. M’s 6th Foot who had spent fifty-two ’Xmases in 
Darjeeling. His other contributions were: — An X-ray apparatus, as also 
a sum of Rs. 25,000/- to the Eden Sanitarium, and Rs. 20,000/- to the 
Colonial Homes at Kalimpoug. 



This chufch was built in 1869 on the Auckland 
Road. Protestants who are not cummunicants of the 
above mentioned churches attend its services which are 
, . held on Sundays at 11 a.m,* and again at 

j moil .lape. 5 p Wednesdays at 5 p.m. Sunday 

School is held at 3-45 p.m. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is celebrated at noon on the first Sunday 
of the month. 

Suddist lilonuteties. 

The followers of Budda now arrange themselves 
under two banners — the Mahoyena or northern wheel, 
to which the Maharaja of Sikkim and the people of 
Darjeeling are attached; and the Minayena or southern 
wheel, which seceded from the former and original branch 
in the reign of King Kaniska just 100 years after the 
translation of Budda. The Burmese are adherents of 
this branch. 

The Darjeeling monastery, which once stood on 
Observatory Hill, was built in 1765, or 151 years ago, 
as a branch of the Phodang Monastery of Sikkim. It 
was transferred in 1860-61 to the flat to the north-ea.st 
of St. Andrew’s Church, and in 1878-79 was finally 
removed to Bhutia Busty, where it still exists. On the 
.. way to it by the Rangneet Road and 

aijic ing . oimsteiy. ^qq below the Chowrasta 

-Stands a pure white Chorten, or relic-tomb, which like 
the majority of rituali.stic .symbols of the East conveys a 
hidden trutn. The central prong of the trident pointing 
upward, at the head of the column, represents ‘ether’; the 
lateral ones running into each other and forming a 
.crescent ‘air’; the shaft, ‘fire’, the sphere, ‘water’, while 
the solid, square base stands for the ‘earth’. 

The Llamas who have successively held charge 
over this institution are: — Kachang incarnate llama, 2 . 
Ponlop Sos Sang, 3. Ponlop Yamku, 4, Dorlop Nima- 
dhuba, 5 , Kachang incarnate llama, Ladak Amji, the 
last being a La^ki who obtained the seal from the 
Kamrapa who had no power to extend his authority 
beyond Tibet, and although acknowledged by the Mahara- 
ja of Sikkim is yet looked upon unfavourably by the 
Buddist as a class. 
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The Ging ( 4 . 000 ^ monastery, which is three miles 
to the north of the town, is reached by the Rangneet 
Road to the east of the Mall. It was originally situat- 
ed below the*village of Ging but was demolished under 
certain political differences after 1860-61. When these 
differences w^ere settled in 1879, after the 
Omii? . onastei}. trouble, by the late Sir Ashley 

Eden, a thatched structure was erected on the present 
site, which in 1896-98 was rebuilt in stone through the 
exertions of the present high priest, Lodoi Llama, to 
which, be it added, no contributions were received from 
the Pomionghi b(xly. It belongs to the Red sect called 
Lhachunpa. 

The Ghum monastery was founded in 1875 by 

Llama Sherabgyatsa, one of the Yellow sect, and was 

,,, ^ intended primarily as a place for political 

(ilmiii Monastory. ^ ^ ^ 

meetings more than as a monastery. It 
receives a grant of Rs. 60/- per mensem from the Gov- 
ernment, and is managed by a secretary and a committee. 

The Sects. 

The northern Buddists, who are called Thechhen or 
Mahoyena, established themselves in Tibet in 747 A. D, 
while the southern sect is to be found in Burma alone. 

The northern wheel is divided into: — 

Up to 10^50 tIuTo was no split in the camp and tlio old school was 
known then, and even now as Nyinginapa. 

Yellow Seet-Yolnnjrpa 1()40 A.I), and Kadampa 1030 A. D. 


Keil Sect- K arc:}' n pa 

l(i30 

„ Diknngjvi 1 140 A.D, and Talnngypa 1 11)0. 

-Ohani::dnk 

1170 

„ Bardnk 

1205 „ 

,, Looduk 1210. 

Rarmapa 

1150 




-S{ikyai)a 

1 OflO 

„ Ngorpa 

1425 „ 

„ Jenungpa 1275. 

>Oi 7 ?yoiipa 

J5O0 

»» 



-Mindolingpa ITiOO 

»» 



-Ngadakpa 

I.'jO 

»» 



-Kartokpa 

Uf>0 




-Lhachunpa 

1700 





T,hc above details were kindly supplied by .Mr. K. Sliempa, Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Northern UnHed Huddist Association. 



The Hindu ICandir. 

According to tradition handed down from member 
t(; member of the family of the present high priest, Ambic 
Misser, the original temple was erected some 86 years 
ago on the same spot on which the present building 
stands. It certainly existed before the year 1830 when 
the first Marvvari 
firm named Sam- 
boo Ram & Chu- 
nilall was estab- 
lished in the mar- 
ket place, and like 
the Bay tree is 
flourishing to this 
day. The present 
structure which is 
certainly one of 
the oldest build- 
ings in Darjeeling 
w'as in existence, 
but without its hisou mandiu. 

enclosing walls, in the year 1851, as proved by 
Sherwill’s map. It was erected by Rangit Singh, an 
ex-army Subadar employed in the local Bolice Force, 
and endowed with a sum of Ks. 3,400/- in the 6 per 
cents. 

There are five separate little buildings containing 
the following gods; — 

Radha-Rrishna, known also as Lukshmi-Jaganath 

Mahadeo-Parbati : : : Siva- Kali 

Ganesh The elephant-headed god 

Mahabir The monkey god 

Tulsi The tree god 

Appendix — On Hinduisni. 

The Brahma ICa&dir. 

The Brahmo or Tlieistic church which is affiliated 
to the Sadharaii Somaj of Calcutta, (and faces the 
Government Printing Press on the Cart Road) 
was consecrated on the ist. Baisak (15th April) 
1880. The building can accommodate a congrega- 
tion of 100 persons at its services which are held 
every Sunday morning at 8-30 a.m. in Bengalee, and 





occasionally in English. These services are conducted 
by members of the Sadharan, the New Dispensation, 
the Adi Somaj, and even Unitarian churches. The 
building was erected through the untiring efforts of 
Messrs. Troylokonath Chakravarty ( the then Head 
master of the Government Bhutia Boarding School) 
and Moti Lai Haidar. 

The ICosques. 

The mahomedans assert that their musjid at 
Laldigi (red tank), which originally was a small 
building erected on the edge of this tank, dates 
as far back as 1786, and in proof of their claim 
refer to the invasion of China by their co-religionists 
about that period. It appears that on the return 
journey to India a moulvie worked his wa 3 " back 
through Tibet and Sikkim and took up his abode 
at Laldigi, which is now flat to the east of the 
Victoria Hospital. However this may be, the fol- 
lowing facts arc on record. The present J^imma 
Musjid was erected Iw Nascr Ali Khan, Uaroga 
Sfdamat Ali, Munshee Tarikulla and other maho- 
medans most of whom were Government servants. 
This building, which is situated below and to the 
west of the Central Hotel, came into being between 
the 3 'ears 1851 and 1862, as it does not appear in 
Sherwill’s map published in the prior j'tar, but finds 
a ])lacc in the official map published in 1862. 

The Chota (small) Musjid in Butcher Busty 
below the Cart Road jind near the Railway Station, 
was erected some \’ears later. 

The Anjuman Islamia (governing bodj--) was 
established in December, 1909, since when it has 
taken charge of the Jumma and Chota Musjids, 
rebuilt the former at an expenditure of Rs. 13,000/-, 
established schools for boys and girls which now 
number 44 and 34 respectively on their rolls. A 
Mustafar Khana lias been built for the reception 
of travellers of any caste or creed, and furnishes 
them with a shelter free of charge for a period of 
three daj’^s. This body also arbitrates both in 
civil and criminal cases among the followers of 
its creed. The income of these mosques is derived 
from shops situated on musjid land which fetches 



a rental of'Rs. 65/- p.m, a {^rant-in-aid of Rs. 32/- 
froTU the Government, Jind an iillowjinee of Rs. 20/- 
]).in. from the Municipalit 3 '. 

The followers of Mahomed range themselves 
under two bjinners, and are known as Sunnis or 
Hunfis, and Shiahs. The latter being in the minori- 
ty fire not represented at fdl in this town. 


IXasonic Lodges. 

An older lodge of the same name, No. 1525, 
H. C, existed for £i period of three \'e£irs onl}’^ 
(1874-76) without mueh furtliering the cause of 
I’rcemasonrv’ in the hills. One of its founders, and 
the first Mjister, wjis Mr. Andrew Holmes who 
w.'us re-elected the N’CJir following to fill the chair. 
The next year it faded away'. It w.as resuseicated 
agfiin as No. 2431) E.C. on the 18th. Ma_v, 1892, and 
opened with 14 members on its rolls who met £it 
‘The Him£d£iv£in Club’ for more th£in three vears in 


the building on the C£irt Road now in occu])£ition by' 


Lodge Mount Kv(‘r<‘st. 


the Government Printing Press. As 
its situation was found inconven- 


ient £ind the accommodation unsuittdjle. Sir Chtis. 


Elliott, the Licut-Governor, w£is £i])profiehed on the 
subject with the result that the site on which 
the lodge sttinds £it present w£is nuide over to 
the freemasons. The building wfis erected by' r.'iis- 
ing £i Debenture Lo£in of Rs. 12,000/-, be£iring 
interest at 6% rcp£iyable in ten ye£irs. The lo£in 
W£is p£iid off during the incixmbency' ol Mr. P. N. 
Mukerjee (I.G. of Registmtion), who was off find on 
Seerctfiry' find Trcfisurcr during the yefirs 1893-97, 
so that the building now belongs to the Lodge. 


Of the nine founders, including the hite Mfilui- 
rfijfi of Cooch Dehfir, father of the present ruler, 
two only' fire still with u.s — Mr. T. N. F’artridge 
of Darjeeling, and Mr. H. F. Brown of Ghum. 
Its members meet in the lodge, which is at the 
junction of the Mfill and the Calcuttfi Road, on 
the last Saturday of the month at 9 p.m. during 
the season; in the winter months the meetings are 
held at Jalpaiguri. 


Lodge Lebong which was founded in 1912 is 
situated in that Cantonment. 



Qo^einmoiit Bouso* 

The site on which Government House stands 
was jjranted to Mr. Edward Hejjpcr about the year 
1840 when it chan^jed hands in the same ycar 
and finally passed into the jjossession of Sir. 
Thomas E. Turton, who built a house named 
‘Solitaire’ on it. This buildin^f was dismantled in 
1878 and gave way to ‘The Shrubbery’ (as the 
residence of the Lieut-Governor of Bengal was then 
called) which was completed in the 3 'ear following. 
‘Government House’ (Plate IX) stands well back 
from the Birch Hill Road, and is approached by a 
well-shaded path neatly and prettily laid out by 
the Curator of the Lloyd Botanic Garden. On the 
left of the walk the residence of the Private Secre- 
tary and the Guest House arc seen on the way to 
the main building, a stately structure in keeping 
with the status of the Head of the Province, lo 
the west of the (jovernment House is the residence 
of the Staff Oflicei's, while at the back is the Dur- 
bar Hall, in which all State functions £ire held, 
and the recreation ground, 100 x 100 yards, on 
which all sporting fixtures, including Gymkhanas 
take place 

The Govcnior’s residence is one of the pretti- 
est jilaccs in India, glorious views of the mountain 
range being obtainable from the grounds where 
primroses and bluebells grow on velvety lawns, 
and g£irdens that are filled with roses, carnation, 
geraniums and violets. 

Round the Governor and his Staff revolve 
the Government set, which, with the distinguished 
A’isitors, make up ‘societi’ in Darjeeling. 

In April, 1914, quite a host of workmen were 
engaged jnishing on the completion of the buildings 
for till' Staff, and members of His Excellency’s band. 
The appearance of the fipproach to Government 
House w£is improved while the interior underwent 
such changes that it is doubtful if the prior occu- 
p£vnts could recognise it as “The Shrubbery’’. 

At the entnince and to the left of the gate, 
a Visitor’s Book is maintained in which those 
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entitled to entree to Government House indite their 
names against subsequent invitations to State and 
other funetions. 

The following was the account of the last State Ball: — Two 
hiinclrecl and fifty guests attended the state hall given last night, 
fjong before the appointed liour rickshaws were busy landing tlanr 
occupants at the porch, wlio then passed into the hall between two 
gilded elephants, the Burmese emblem of power, from whose trunks 
iiung briglit, fretted lamps. 'Fhe white Ball room, whieli was picked 
with decorations in red, forna'd a background of great beauty to the 
dancers wdiose sombre evening dress was relieved by the gay and 
gorgeous uniforms (»f His Excellency’s StalT and Military Officers. 
At midnight the dancers passed through banks of s(?arlet runners, 
thrown into relief by trusses of eucharis lilies whose dazzling whiteness 
contrasted with the deep red c>f the roses, to the supper room from 
the walls and c(*iling f)f which for tlie nonce a vine laden with bunches 
of grapes hung from trellis-work, while 17 tables shone with candela- 
bra and silverware. Dancing was resumed after sin)per and continued 
till 3 a.m. 

The Zutohery. 

The first courts were held iu the building at 
present in occupation b^- the ('i^'inkhana Club and 
continued doing so until the year 187S; the sit- 
tings next took ^dace iu the ]n-emises since handed 
over to the Government Printing Press on the Cart 
Road ; and finally a licrmancnt habitation was 
allotted to them below the Lehong Road a, little 
jiast the Convent. 

A part of the new structure was burnt down 
on the 1st of January, 1890, and with it the 
major portion of the I'ecords of the contained offices. 
The burnt portions were rebuilt, and added to 
niiitcriall^' for the accommodation of the Sessions 
Court, thiit of two I)epxit\' Magistrates, and the 
Subordinate Judge as well as the following offices: — 
Forest, Police, Income Tax, Excise, that of the 
• L)ei)nty Commissioner, and the Treasury. 

The courts sadly needed a Bar Librarv, which 
was eventually supi)Hed by the public and litigants. 
The library was formally opened on the 22nd. 
July, 1914^ by the late Mr. Niehol, SeSvsions Judge, 
after a short but facetious speech in which he re- 
ferred to the legal jjrofession as one ordinarily 
looked ujjon as a necessary evil, which, however, 
was belied by the fact thtit funds towards the 



erection of the buildin<^ for this lil^rary were mainly 
contributed In' the clients of the Bar who shewed 
their a])i)reeiation of the hel]) received in a very 
substantial manner, indeed, thus disproving the 
lif)el on an honourable bod^' of practitioners. 

The libmrN' has three rooms one of which h?is 
been set .apart for the use of literate litigants, 
as presumably ‘the waiting room’ jittjiehed to the 
courts is anything but a comfortable place to wait 
in, in that the furniture is scanty indeed. 

The Sendai Secietaiiat Suildin?. 

This three-st<)ried building which locates the 
following offices juid was erected in 181)8 can be 
seen from the west of the old band-stand on the 
Chow : — 

Floors. Olliccs. 

Oroinid. CJliitd Secretary to Ooveninioiit. 

l.'ndor Socivtjn-y, Political and A])|)ointnicnt Dopartmonts. 
Secretary, RcvtMine and General Departnient^. 

TJn<ler Secretary, ditto. 

(3i1lice of tlie Political and Appointment Departments. 
S(‘cr(*tariat Library. 

P^irst, Secretary, P.W. Department. 

Under Secretary, ditto. 

(\)nsnltinj^^ Architect to Government 

and followiiii? ollices : — P.W.D, (general, and Revenue 
Departments. 

Second, S(*cretary, P'inan. ial and Municipal Departments, 

lender Secretary, ditto. 

and fnlPiwiiig otKces:-P^inancial, Municipal, and Accounts. 

Carltoa House aad Struan Lodge, 

on Mount Pleasant Road, alongside the Pleasu- 
anee, contain the following offices: — The Insjiector 
(ieneral of Civil Hospitals, and the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Registration. On the same road, and a 
little lower down, is Struan Lodge in which the 
Engineer to the Munieipalit 3 ' holds his office. The 
Mimieipal office is just below the Eden Sanitarium 
ami to the north of the Market Square. 

The Darjeeling Club. 

The Phinters’ Club which was founded in 1868 
is above and to the east of Commercial Row. It 
was converted in 1908 into a Limited Liability 
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Co. and styled “The Darjeeling? Club, Ltd.” Offi- 
cers attached to the several services and planters 
are ipso facto entitled to meinl)ershi]i ; others if pro- 
perly vouched for arc readily admitted as members. 
There Jire four billiard tables, a larj?e and well- 
a])])ointed reading room and library’- in the upper 
floor immediately above the dining room; there 
are stables for member’s horses as also quarters 
for servants. 

The feos avo: — Eutraiioo fee Rs. 70/-. 

Annual subscription I^s. 12/-. 

For temporary meinhors Rs. 10/- per month. 

Army and Navy Oflficers of and above the rank of 1st. 

Lieutenant Rs. 10/-; below that rank Rs, 5/- per month. 

The Post and Telegraph Offices 

arc to the north of the ‘Visitor Press’. 

The Jail. 

In a small cottao'e, which once stood on the site on 
which the pn\sent Jail was erected in 18f)5, lived Lt.Whish, 
who was nuirdere<l in that solitary huildino' in 1857. 

The first jail was nec(\ssarily a small one. The present 
structure which .stands on IK) acres of land consists of a 
number of buildii^ijs enclosed within a hioh, l)rick wall, and 
contains the followinij accommodation; -There are 11 cells, 
the barracks can receive 119 convicts, while a separate 
buikliny* is set apart for the reception of 4 Kuropean delin- 
(juents (which, happily, has seldom been occupied) and 0 
under-trial prison er.s. 

Its bakery suj^plies the troops and the public with 
bread; while its chief industries are oil-pre.ssini^, bamboo and 
cane-work, carpentry and boot makino-. 

^ The Hindu Pu1}lic Hall. 

This buildino- which is a two-storied, stone structure 
located in Chandmari, the Indian portion of the Town 
and below the Market Sejuare, contains a spacious hall 
in which public mc'etinos of the Hindu Community are 
held. The *‘Kassiswari Darjeeling* Library” and Read- 
• ino* Club are located in it. A brief account of the vicissi- 
tudes through which this building has passed would 
probably be of interest to Indian readers, and accordingly 
the following brief summary is given. 



About the year 1890 the late Mr. M. N. Banerjee, 
c|uondam Government Pleader, and subsequent Secretary 
of the Hall, convened meetinjjs with a view to obtain 
funds wherewith to erect a public building for the 
exclusive use of Indians, and with this project ever 
before him approached • many a leading Ruler and inlluen- 
tial Indian. The first to rt!spond to such a call and 
donate a sum of Rs. 1,000/-, as a nucleus, was the 
late Maharaja of Gooch Behar, after whom the hall has 
been name<l -“'I'he Nripendra Narayan Hall”. With 
this sum a small building was constructed in 1891 for 
religious purposes. Subsequent efforts produced a total 
donation of Rs. 40,000/- with which a suitable struc- 
ture was erected on the sitt; on which the present 
building stands. 'Phis hall, which unfortunately was not 
insurecl, was burnt down on the 29th. April, 191G. It 
was again mainly through the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Banerjee that funds w'ere once more forthcoming, as 
also building itiaterials, w'ith which the present struc- 
ture was built, d'he foundation .stom? was laid by Sir 
Andrew I'niser, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, on the 16th. 
October, 1907, and the building completed as it now 
stands early in tin* year following. It can accommodate 
2,000 souls, has a large and well-equiped stage, besides 
contains the Library and Reading room referred to above. 

I'he fortunes of this hall have ever since the demise of 
Mr. Banerjee bec'n watched by his sons successively, 
who as secretaries have guided it successfully through 
many a financial crisis. 

The SCarket Square. 

Those who have not vi.sited this station since 1900 
will not be able to recognise this locality which has 
bei'n transformed Ijy the late Mr. G. P. Robert.son, 
I/ngineer to the Municipality (who during his short tenure 
ilid so much for Darjeeling) from a collection of filthy, 
tin-roofed shanties ( f variegated hues, each tint indica- 
tive of the v-xact suige of decrepitude arrived at, into a 
neat, clean quadrangle Vvith three-storied, concrete struc- 
tures for the accommodation of Indians. 

On Saturday afternoons vendors trudge in from near * 
and far laden with their stock of market produce for 
sale at the hat held on Sundays when the murmur of 
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voices enfjaoed in barter can be heard a great distance 
away, while the motley crowd is so dense that it takes 
no little pilotage to wend one’s way through it. 

The Fleasuance. 

This park which is situated below and to the south- 
west of vSt. Andrew’s Church and on the flat on which 
once stood Lloyd’s Bank and the old Secretariat Buildings, 
covers acres of ground. In the centre are two 

pavilions, which afford shelter in case of sudden showers 
of rain, and a bandstand in which on Saturday evenings 
during the season, and weather permitting, His Excellency’s 
band by kind permission plays from 4-30 p.m. 

The Lloyd Botanic Garden. 

The first Botanic Garden, during Sir Ashley Eden’s 
tc'nure as Lieut-Governor of Bengal, was laid out in 
1876 at Rangirron (5700') six miles away and to the 
east of Darjeeling. It was eventually abandoned in favour 
of the present one below the Eden Sanitarium owing to 
the freejuent hailstorms which denuded that locality of all 
foliage. In 1878 the greater part of the present site 
was presented by Mr. Lloyd, the proprietor of the bank, 
and has no connection with Lt-General Lloyd, the dis- 
coverer of Darjeeling. Such is fame ! 

The garden is divided into two main parts, the 
upper or indigenous section, and the lower or exotic 
section. Many of the paths intersecting it are lined with 
the tea plant, the flowers of which are white with a pale 
yellow centre, reminding one of orange blossoms. The 
whole plot me^isuring 14 acres of land is neatly laid out, 
and contains specimens of nearly all our flora as well 
cyi many exotic plants, including the Australian Blue Gum 
tree (eucalyptus). There is a pavilion for use by pic- 
nic parties ; while in the hot-house, which stands in the 
centre (T the grounds, is a beautiful wisteria, a Japanese 
plant, and many varieties of camelia, a native of China, 
which when in full bloom are a revelation of colour. 

• I'he number of exhibits are being added to annu- 
ally thereby making it correspondingly interesting to such 
visitors as are capable of appreciating its contents from 
either an arboricultural or a botanical point of view. 



In 1915 over 9,000 plants, over 4,700 dozens of annual 
seedlings, over 500 bulbs and tubers, and over 1,600 pac- 
kets of seeds were either exchanged or distributed to other 
gardens, while in addition special collections of seeds of 
Himalayan species from both high and low levels were 
made. Over 52,000 visitors to the garden were counted 
during that year, nearly 16,000 of whom were Europeans. 

Tlie Victoria Falls. 

It would be well if the trip to the Botanic Ciar- 
den and this Fall were combined as tht^ west gnte of 
the garden opens out on the Victoria Road. d'ln* 
falls are about ^ a mile to the south, and the ravine 
through which it rushes headlong down to the reservoir 
of the electric-power station at Sidrapong is spanned by 
an ornamental ferro-concrete bridge 110 feet long, which 
in itself would repay the effort of the visit. During 
the rains this fall is a pretty cascade having a .sheer 
drop of 100 feet. 

Half a mile to tht> south of the falls is “Rose 
Bank”, the residisice of the Maharajatlhiraj of Burdwan, 
whose ancestors are accredited with having imported 
the first batch of kites and jackals to aid in the sca- 
venging of tin; town. 'I'he intention was decidedly 
good; but if one could have forc'seen that the last 
would prove more a bane than a boon, for they' not 
only make night hideous with their calls but have 
also introduced rabies, which has now become endemic, 
they woulil havi* been left to disport themselves in 
their original haunts. Cirows and sparrows wt're introduc- 
ed by Dr. Campbell. Latc'ly, many English birds have 
been imported, and set at liberty, by the Dt'puty 
Commissioner, from funds provided for the purpose by 
the Darjeeling Improvement Fund. • 

Birch Sill Park. 

The land on which Birch Hill Park stands was 
aci[uired by Government in 1877 at a cost of Rs. 80,000/-. 
Material changes and imj)rovements were effected in 
this jxirk, which is 1^ miles from the Chowrasta, and 
6.87 1; feet above sea-level, by the late Sir Ashley Eden. 
It has a large pavilion, and a grotto in the grounds. 
During the spring and summer months the cuckoo is 



heard all day long calling plaintively to its mate; while 
in October- November, when the acorn ripens, the tree- 
bear, an aggressive little beast, is much in evidence in 
the early mornings and at dusk. The scenery here is 
certainly the grandest in the station (see title page) for 
the trees are old and stately with knarled barks covered 
with linchen and moss, which imptirts to the landscape 
a russet-brown hue picked out with silvery specks. But 
the hand of the despoiler is about to lay his fingers 
on the flat in this park which is required for another 
and third recreation ground; and so the beauties of Birch 
Hill will shortly be a matter of ancient hi.story. 

From the Mall round Birch Hill and back is just 
3^ miles. 



Tho Bloomfield Barracks, 

The armed police force of this station, which is 
entirely recruited from the Gurkha tribes of Nepal, is 
quartered in spacious barracks located at Bloomfield which 
is just below the Cart Road at West Point, a mile out of 
the station, and to the south. 

The Inspector and European Sergeant have each 
a bungalow cont^iininjy four large rooms with lights 
and water laid on. Below these cottage's are situated 
the arsenal, armoury, guardroom, hospital and office, all 
located on the border of thc^ Hat, fully 2^ acres in size, 
int(*nded both for drill as w('ll as a recreation ground. 
Further down are five large barracks each containing 
80 rooms 18 feet square, so that the rank and file have 
healthy surroundings, and at the same time being self- 
contained will keep them away from the baneful influ- 
ences at work in the bazar. 

Although the station is ordinarily free from brawls 
and riots (except when the Chinese run amok, when 
skin and hair literally fly, as on the' last occasion which 
occurred in 1914 when they sent over half a dozen 
policemen and paharis to hospital dangerously wounded) 
yet the Inspector’s cjuarters are connected to the town 
by telephone in case of such (emergencies. 

The Chinese Club, 

The Chinese population of both Kalimpong and 
Darjeeling appreciably increased in 1912 when the Chinese 
rabble, called an army, were repatriated through British 
territory. Many were the deserters who hid in the 
forest along the Tista Valley Road, seeking employ- 
ment in the Rinkipc^ig block wffiere extensive sawing 
was being carried on by an European firm, until all 
fc'ar of arrest had passed aw^ay, w^hen they flocked into 
the two towns. In the forest soldiers were to be seen 
working as carpentc'rs at wages varying from eight annas 
to a rup(‘(' a day, during which all the military forma- 
lities \v«*r(‘ most strictly observed, for privates stood to 
att('ntion w’hi'n addressed by officers of superior rank. 

f'he result of the influx into Darjeeling is to be 
seen in* the erection of a three-storied, concrete structure 
on the Jail Road, and immediately below the Municipal 



office, where chinamen conjjregate ever\' night in- 
dulging in potations of much chow and a little 
. harmless gambling. 

This elub stands on a spot which hitherto 
was noted for an^dhing but sanitation and has 
accordingh' improved thiit qiuirtcr of the iifitive 
town. 


The Police Bead Quarters. 

'fhe old Volunteer Head Quarters, most un- 
sightly structure which faced the Goods shed on 
,thc Ccirt Road, has been demolished and in its 
place three stone cottages have been erected for 
occupation by the Inspectors of the Cit3', and 
District Police and their stjiff. 

projects IB BAND. 

The Electric-Bydraulio Scheme. 

The Power Station* and H\'drantic Works are 
situated at the foot of the Sidrapong spur which 
is roughh^ 4 miles below the Railwaj- StJition and 
about 3,500 feet above sea-level. 

This station, which is the first of its kind 
erected in India b\’’ Messrs Kilbttrn & Co. of Cal- 
cutta in 1897, was taken over fw the Munlcipalit\’ 
and added to considerabK’^ from time to time un- 
til the current now generated aggregates 2,330 volts, 
single phase, 83'3 periods whieh is transmitted to 
eight sub-stations in the town of Darjeeling and 
(ihum, and then transformed down through statie 
transformers to 230 volts. 

The original plant whieh cost Rs. 1,20,000/- 
was buried in the great slips which oeeurred in 
ilcptcmber, 1898. The town was in consequence 
plunged in total darkness for a period of two 
months during whieh repairs were being effected. 

Bydraulio T17crks. 

The water which works the turbines is collect- 
ed in two reservoirs, of which the first built in 1897 

•1 am indebted to Mr. S. N. Mandal, the Assistant Electrician 
to the Municipality, for details in connection with the Tower Station 
and Iloscrvoirs. 




measures 1 1 2' x 47' X 13' and contains 68,432 cubic 
feet. The other construeted in 1905 has the follow- 
inj«; dimensions— 209' x 59' x 13' and contains 100,303 
eb. ft. The totjil sloraj^e eii]3aeit3^ of these two 
tanks is thus — 288,735 cb. ft, which is just sufficient 
to run a 100 H. P. set for about 15 hours, there- 
by j)r(j<luciiig^ 400 Kilowatfi capable of supplyin;;^ 
8,000 fifty candle-power lamjjs. Witli all this 
power ”;enerated, the jdant at Sidrapong, ^vhich 
i)rousht in a net profit of rupees seventy thousand 
in 1913-14, was found incapable of meeting the 
growing dcnuinds of the town jind the two canton- 
ments. His Excellency Lord Carmichael was accord- 
ingh' invited on the 24th. Julv^ 1914, to visit the 
power st.'ition in connection with the new scheme 
for the su])ply of current to the Lebong {ind Jala- 
pahar C.'intonments which is estimated to cost 
Ks. 1,70,000/- when estaldished at Phulbazar in the 
vallc}', one of the high-roads to Sikkim. 

The above scheme, however, which was for- 
mulated by the late Mr. G. P. Robertson, Munici- 
pal Engineer, who lost his life while engaged on 
survey work on the Kangneet river, was held in 
abe3'anee pending the full consideration of a much 
larger scheme b^" which the needs of the tea gar- 
dens throughout the district right down to Dam 
Dim on the cast {ind Nuxalbarie on the west, in- 
cluding the town of Siliguri, will be fully met. 
With this end in view Mr. Stonebridge, whose 
services were spccialK’^ engaged, has been touring 
the Tista Valkw the whole of the winter of 1914-15 
and has lately submitted proposals and plans for 
the first of the four proposed stations, viz, the 
erection of one at the junction of the Little and 
Great Kangneet rivers just near the Tukvar Tea 
instate at an esti.nated expenditure of Rs. 3,50,000/-. 
As the whole scheme is so extensive a one it fol- 
lows thjit a number of \’erirs must elapse before 
it can be carried out in its entirety. However, 
when it is completed, tea gardens, which now 
depend upon the forest for their fuel supplies, will 
luivc a clean and economical motive power at com- 
mand which should materially reduce the working 



expenses and conse(|ueiit east of production, and, 
it is to be hoped, the market value of the mami- 
■ faetured article —Tea. 

The war has, however, coni]>ellcd a recast of 
the above scheme, necessitating: an Jiddition only 
to the existing plant, wbich will generate just 
h.alf as much again as the ])rescnt outi)ut. This 
])rojeet would liave been completed early iti the 
current year were it not for the sad fate of the 
first set of machinery ordered which is now some- 
where fit the bottom of the deep blue sea, thjinks to 
'our disei])leS of frightftdness. The second set, which 
1ms arrived, will be in full working order by the 
end of October 1910. 

FBOSFECTIVE IISFBOVEMENTS. 

Heart of the Tovn. 

The most important of the forthcoming improve- 
ments are — the proi)o.sed purchase by the Gy mkhana 
Chib of the existing Town I hall, on the Mall, from 
the owner (the Municipality ) for a sum of Rs. 30,000 
find with the sale money to erect a building in 
the Market Stiuare, the upper flat of which will 
l)e the new Muniei])al Office, while the lower flat 
will be the new Town Hall; or in the event of 
this scheme being negatived to take over the project- 
ed building, on the hire-purchase si'Stem, by the 
Beechwood IJstatc Co., Ltd. on the vacant plot to 
the north of the Rink Theatre now known as 
Madan’s “Palace of Veirieties” on Mfickenzie Kofid. 
The authorities of the Postal Department fire also 
in negotiation for the plot facing Hingun and Sons 
on the same road on which a four-storied build- 
*ing is to be erected, the third flat of which will 
be on a level with the Auckland Road which will 
have a specious sorting room of 1 ,400 sijuare feet, 
while the fourth storey will be reserved tor officers 
in charge. 

XTe^xr Beoretioa Orouad. 

The hand of the despoiler is alter fill to Ifiy 
his clutch on Birch Hill f^ark (which for ages has 
been considered sacred ground) where a flat is to 



CHAT* IE u vir. 

SCEOOLS AND COLLSaBS. 

Barjdelinir. 

WO account of the schools in this district would be 
/I complete if due mention were not made of the 
efforts of the Catholic Order and the Christian Mission- 
aries, who as early as 1841 strove to up-lift the po- 
pulation both mentally and spiritually. For the last 
two decades, however, this duty has primarily devolved 
on the Church of Scotland Mission into whose hands 
all contributions to primary education from the two mu- 
nicipalities as well as the Government have been placed. 

In 1885, when Darjeeling was acquired, the po- 
pulation numbered about 100 souls only, consequently 
no one thought of raising the masses by means of 
education until the advent of the Rev. Mr. Start, a 
private missionary, and Mother Teresa M. Mods both 
of whom devoted their lives in this direction with the 
result that on the one hand a convent was fully es- 
tablished in 1846, to which a vernacular department 
was attached; while on the other, the illiterate were 
made literate, some even holding positions of respon- 
sibility, for which they are indebted as well to other 
workers in this held, the chief being the Rev. Mr. 
Neible, who composed Lepcha primers, and the Rev. Mr. 
Macfarlane, who shortly after his arrival discovered 
that the people could be reached by means of the 
Hindi tongue which so closely resembles their own. 
He, therefore, fixed upon Hindi “as the lingua franca, 
and in it prepared text-books, some of which to this 
day are still to be found in use in this district”. His' 
next step was quite a statesman-like move, for know- 
ing that the child. en here are compelled through pov- 
erty to earn their living, he prevailed upon the Gov- 
ernment to award scholarships, which supplied the 
deficit in the income of those families whose children 
were attending the several schools started all over 
Ihf district. These classes eventually formed the 
nucleus of the Training School (in existence to this 
day ) at Kalimpong, which, like that at Kurseong, turns 



out fully qualified teachers. These little beginings in a 
short while bore much fruit, for we find that in 1^78 
“there were no less than 25 Primary schools in the district 
in which 615 boys and girls received instruction". 

Anglo- Vernacular schools were soon established. In 
i860 the Government started the Middle English school; 
then the Bhutia Boarding school (which was attended 
by all classes of Indians) followed in 1874, the two 
eventually being combined in 1891 and raised to the 
status of a High school. 

The education of the Domiciled Community, how- 
ever, was left entirely to private enterprise, which was 
not found wanting for in the course of a few years, that 
is, as soon as the advantages of a hill climate were 
understood and appreciated by parents residing in the 
plains, the schools opened for the reception of the 
children of Europeans and Anglo-Indians rose to 10 
in number, the place of honour being easily secured 
by the Loreto Convent which came into being in 184(5 
and St. Paul’s, which opened at Jalapahar in 1864 
through the efforts of Bishop Cotton. There are now 
twelve institutions which impart instruction to over 
1,600 youths of both sexes. Many of the Old Boys 
are in this great contest fighting for their Country 
and their King, while the great majority are holding 
positions of trust and responsibility both in the ser- 
vice of Government as also in several Mercantile firms 
in Calcutta. 

This defect, however, was remedied by Govern- 
ment by the establishment at Kurseong of the Victoria 
Boys’ (1897), and Dow Hill Girls’ Schools (1898) in 
which the children of its servants receive a good edu- 
cation up to the Eighth Standard. 

Technical education was taken up only about 15 
years ago, the Victoria school leading with Goethal’s 
a good second. In both these institutions, which are 
affiliated to the Engineering College, Seebpore, instruc- 
tion is imparted in carpentry, mechanical, electrical 
and mining engineering, that is, in old and beaten 
tracts, quite overlooking the fact that there is a dearth 
of printers in this country. The consequence is that the 
Government annually import a batch of qualified printers, 



while private firms have to shift for themselves as best 
they can. It would, therefore, be to the interest of 
the domiciled lad if the authorities of these two in.sti- 
tutions gave this matter their earliest and best consideration. 

The St. PnuVs School, which was started in Cal- 
cutta in 1846, replaced the High School founded by 
Archdeacon Corrie in 1830 for the education of Eu- 
ropean and Anglo-Indian youths of that City. In 1864 
it was removed to Jalapahar (where it now stands at 
an altitude of 7376 feet) with 130 pupils on its rolls. 
Students attending this institution are prepared for the 
examinations for admission to the .several public services in 
India. 

The original school was unable to hold its own 
against its better endowed rivals --'I he Doveton College 
and La Martiniere College- and so the building in 
which it was located in Chowringhee Rotid, Calcutta, 
was .sold for Rs. 1,30,000/- with a view to stert a 
.school in Darjeeling, as was accompli.shed in Simla 
by Bishop Cotton, the Metropolitan of Calcutta, where 
tnat institution existed for years and was known as 
“Bishop Cotton’s School”. The site on which St. Paul’s 
now stands was acquired, and with a further sum of 
Rs. 1,12,300/- collected by private subscription to which 
half was contributed by Government, an endowment 
was formed and the amount invested in 1864. This 
school has now four buildings, one of which is exclu- 
sively set apart for the classes. A large and well 
appointed library and reading-room is placed at the 
disposal of the senior students where their evenings 
are .spent in laying in a stock of knowledge which 
will stand them in good .stead in the near future. In 
the grounds sUiiids one of the oldest and best known,, 
buildings in tlie Suition, tnz, 'Bryan.stone’, the house in 
which Dr. (Sir) Joseph Hooker lived in 1848, but 
which is now the seat of the Rector of .St. Paul’s. As 
an annexe it has a .spacious and up-to-date hospital 
fitted with all the latest medical appliances, and large 
enough to accommodate 20 patients and a resident 
nurse, or matron. A special room has been set apart 
for tlte use of convalescents, while another is reserved 
as an Observation ward. 



The St. Joseph's College, a large Jesuit institution, 
was started as the St. Joseph’s Seminary, in ‘Sunny 
, Bank’ in 1888 under the direction of the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. It was transferred to its present 
site at North l^oint (6.513') in 1892. From small 
beginings it has attained a place among schools of the 
first rank having 200 pupils on its rolls. Its ordinary 
curriculum works up to that of a Secondary School, 
but it has also special branches which prepare youths 
for the different services, such as the Superior Accounts, 
Forest &c, as well as for entrance into the Civil Engi- 
^neering College, Rurki. A museum, which promises to 
developc in a few specialised lines, and fully established 
laboratories for training in physical science and che- 
mistry, are the chief features of the instruction imparted at 
this college. 

The Loreto Convent. 'I'welve nuns of the highest 
attainments and eight lay teachers instruct the 202 pupils 
of whom 160 are boarders in all that educates girls for their 
different stations in life. Music, painting and art in 
all its branches receive due attention as evinced by 
the entertainments givcm during the course of the year, 
as also at the distribution of prizes at the end of 
the last term. 

A well-stocked library, and an up-to-date laboratory in 
which instruction in elementary physics, chemistry and 
botany is impart- 
ed afford the more 
advanced pupils an 
opportunity of ob- 
taining a /in/.s/i.The 
dormitory is spa- 
^cious, well vent- 
ilated and inviting 
by its spotless clean 
accessories. Adjoin- 
ing it is the dress- 
ing room measur- 
ing 75 X 50 feet to 
which are attached 
lavatories having both hot and cold water pipes laid 
on. 



ORKUNAL CONVENT, 



This convent which is to the north of the Eden 

Sanitarium has an 
ideal sitiiation at 
an elevation of 
6,800 feet, and 
commands a mag- 
nificent view of 
the Sinyalia range. 
It stands in its 
own grounds of 15 
acres which is in- 
tersected by pretty, 
shaded paths over 
which the children 
may be seen w'and- 
ering during play hours thoroughly enjoying theiivselves. 

This convent was founded in 1846 by Mother M. 

1 eres:i Mons, one ol the three Irish pione'er ladies who 
laboured in the cause of education in this distant land. 
The first home of thi-se sisters w'as in a little cottage 
named ‘Snowy View’ to tin* north of Birch Hill during the 
period in which the original convent was being built by 
Judge Longhnan. I he transfer to the new building took 
place on the 10th. October J846. Eor many years follow- 
ing the number on the rolls were few* as the residents 
were few and far between, and also to the fact that the 
advantages of a hill climate were not understood by 
the majority of parents th'en located in the plains. In 
the meantime the .struggle for existence was severe, in- 
deed: but all this was patiently overcome until it now 
numbers 202 pupils of whom 160 are boardcTs. Ii> 
1892 the thatched building was replaced by the present 
imposing stone structure planned and erected by 



*The following appeared in the ‘‘Hand Book of Darjeeling”:— 


Year. Number of Pupils. Teachers; 


i«4(; r> 6 

J«47 17 6 

1848 24 10 

1849 28 !) 

larx) 18 «) 

1851 18 8 

1852 ' 26 8 


Year. 

Number of Pupils. 

l\'aclu‘rs. 

1803 

20 

7 

J854 

31 

17 

1800 

30 

17 

1850 

42 

17 

1857 

54 

17 

1858 

48 

17 

1863 

45 

18 



J. Morarity, the builder. In 1915 it was found neces- 
sary to make further additions to the building* to cope 
with the ever increasing- applications for admission ; while* 
in the current year a new range has been added, the* 
lowe‘r dat be*ing specially set apart as the dining-room. 

A special department admits boys up to 10 years 
of age. 

llie DioceMui Ifiifh School* Miss Roby’s 

.School after the slip-disaster was takeai over by the 
Clewer Sisters and starte*el in 1904 uiuler the above* 

. ele*signation in the .spacious building situated ju.st be^yond 
die Old Cemetery on the Lebong (Cart) Road. This 
institution is unde^r the management e^f th(* Sisters of 
the Community of .St. John Baptist, Clewe*r. England, 
who are assisted by a competent staff of lay te'achers. 

The Queen Ifill ^wV/.s*’ School is located about 500 
yard?? to the south of the Railway .Station and about 
100 ftH?t above the le*ve*l of the Cart Road. It was 
ope*ne^d on the 10th. March, 1895, and has now' 112 
pupils on its rolls of whom 86 are boarders. Its cur- 
riculum of studies \vorks up to the Higher .Secondary 
Grade. Its succc^ss in December, 1915, when 9 out 
of 10 pupils passed the Cambridge Examination Test, 
testifies to the ability of its staff. 

The Jfaharrmi (iirls School, which was e.stabli.shed 
in 1908 at ‘Oak Lodge’ as a Primary school, is now 
an affiliated in.stitution teaching up to the Higher Pmglish 
.Standard. Its rolls shew an average attendance of 75 
pupils of both sex(*s. A special department admits boys up 
to the age of 10 years. 

The chief .supporters of this .school are the Ma- 
harani of Cooch Behar, and the Hon’ble Sir Bejay 
Chand Mahatap, Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan; w^hile among 
the list of donors are I'heir Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Carmichael, the Maharanis of Mourbhang and 
Vazinagram, thi* Rani of Kakina, .Sir S. P. .Sinha, and 
the Hon’bles Mr. B. C. Mitra and Mr. P. N. Mukerjee. It 
receives a Government grant-in-aid of Rs. 250/- per 
mensem. 


*This is the only sl*Iuk)1 whidi failnd t'urnisliin.tf necessary details. 
The above account was accordiiitjly .i^leaned from otlier sources. 


The Government lliifh School is just below the Station 
House. The Bhutia Boiirding School which was start- 
ed in 1874 and the Government Middle English School 
which came into being about the year 1860 w(Te amal- 
gamated in 1891 and raised to the status of a High 
Englivsh School. Since that year, when the number on 
its rolls was only 98, this institution has imparted in- 
struction in 8 different languages to S22 pupils, in addition 
to the ordinary curriculum of the several standards. The 
main building and hostels together with the 2j acres 
of land on which they stand cost the Government over 
a lakh and a quarter of rupees. 

This school has undertak(Mi the etlucation of the 
indigenous population, which w'as originally the care ol 
the early Moravian missionaries. It is chiefly attended 
by paharis (hill people) with a sprinkling ol Ifliutia 
and Hindu youths. Among the lirst, the Kamis or 
blacksmith class, stand out pre-eminent as they have 
forced their way to the front filling the* major portion 
of the clerkships in the station. In the social scale 
the Kamies hold a very subordinate position, the barriers 
of which are inexhorable relegating them to contumely 
for the natural term of life. With a view to obtain 
better treatment and social recognition the leaders of 
this community a few years back approached the Maharaja 
of Sikkim. In reply they were informed that audience 
would be given them at an open durbar at which 
their grievances and aspirations could be advanced -an 
invitation which was declined with thanks, as it was 
felt that few, if any, for their temerity in wishing to 
overthrow the caste-system would ever live to return 
to their native land. 

The following pertinent question will therefore force 

itself forward: What is the use of higher education if 

the Orient will not follow the lead of the Occident and 
permit of its caste .system being broken through by sheer 
force of ability and polished manners ? 

Surseong. 

The Victoria Boys^ School, The Domiciled Com- 
munity is indebted to the late Sir Ashley Eden for 
establishing the Victoria Boyds’, and Dow Hill Girls’ 
Schools at Kurseong, both of which are maintained 





by (jovcrnment for the education of the children 
of its servants, who otherwise nii^ht not be able 
to afford their offsprings the benefit of a hill climate. 

The Boys’ School, which is situated at an 
altitude of (),()()() feet above sea-level on an estate 
covering fully 100 acres of land, wjis started in 
1879. Addition after addition had to be made to 
the main building to cope with the ever increas- 
ing demands for admission until the current year 
when the number of pupils on its rolls stands at 
190. The curriculum of studies, which at present 
works up to the Junior Cambridge course only, 
will shortly be raised to that of the Senior Cam- 
))ridge; in fact, .such a status would have been 
attained were it not for the war which has set 
biick the hiinds of the clock in ever\' sphere and 
calling in life. Pupils after piis.sing the Junior 
Cambridge Certificate Examination may, if so dis- 
])Osed, put in {i further two years for the Tech- 
nical branches which include Mcehanicjil, Electrical 
and Mining Courses, the fin^d examinations being 
held by the Princi])al at the Sibimr College, Cal- 
cutta; while those desirous of joining the Civil 
Engineering Course must pass the Sub-Over. seer’s 
examination of the Joint Technical Examination 
Board. 

This school, which is controlled by the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, and is supervised 
by the Insjjcctor of European Schools, has the 
following staff: — A Head Master, seven Assistant 
Masters, two Lach’-teachers for the Lower School 
Department, two Masters for the, Technical Bran- 
es, and one Munshi. 

The Main pla 3 '^ground, which is one of the 
largest in these hills, enables the Cadet Company 
comprising 1.12 of all ranks to have its drills 
within the precincts of the school, and commands 
some of the grandest views of the snowy range 
and intervening valleys (See Plate X). Physical 
culture is developed in an up-to-date gymnasium, 
while a well-stocked library, which contains over 
1|500 standard works and books of reference, 



affortls the jjupils, when weather-bound especially, 
an oiJ])ortunity of' adding to their stock of know- 
ledge. 

The GocthnVs Memorial. This institution fills 
the void caused by the establishment of the Vic- 
toria Bo 3 's’ School in that it meets the wfints of 
those who are unable to obtain admission in the 
Government school, and also other schools in these 
hills owing to the tuition charges being so heavy. 
It came into being in 1907 mainly throiigh the 
exertions of Bro. O’Brien, one of the most amiable 
of Irish Brothers, who stum])cd Calcutta until the 
reciuired amount was obtained wherewith to ereet 
a memorial to the memory- of the late Bishoi> 
(h)ethal ; in the doing of which he unconscicjuslj' 
also raised unto himself a jiermanent memorial 
which testifies to his silent, unostentatious work 
done during two decades in which his sole thought 
was the uplifting of the domiciled youth. 

The 205 lads on its rolls are instructed up 
to the Eighth Standard. If desirous of taking up 
a technical branch thcA' are reeptired to put in a 
further two 3 'ears’ course. 

Its iinmuil sports, whieh hav'e eome to be reeog- 
nised as permanent fixtures which none should miss, 
and at which All arc more than welcome to its 
hospitjd board which litendly groans under victmds 
and viands, are closely contested In' the entrants 
of the school as well as allcomers, and enjoyed 
with an apparent heartiness which affords the on- 
looker much pleasure. May Bro. O’Brien, and this 
institution, see mfiny an anniversary is the wish of 
all residents in stations fdong the D. H. Railway. 

The St. Helen's Convent. This convent, which 
is a Government aided institution, imparts instruc- 
tion up to the Senior Cambridge Course. Though 
started in February, 1890, only it now has 160 
pupils on its roster. To tittempt a description of 
the good work done in this school would be but 
repe.'i ting what has alreudj' been recorded under 
its sister institution, the Eoreto Convent, Darjeel- 
ing. All that is, therefore, left to be intimated 



IS that the ladies fittcndin^ this school 

are required to pass through a course in Cookery, 
Sick-nursing and Domestic Economy. 

The Dow Hill (lirls' School is niaintiiined by 
(jovernmeiit for the education of the daughters 
of persons of European descent who are eniplo 3 '-- 
cd in any branch of its service. After jjroviding 
for thc.se, the children of persons not in Oovem- 
ment emplo\' are admitted at an uniform rate ol 
Rs. 30/- p.ni. for each child. This school, which 
was started in 1898, has 120 resident pupils on 
its rolls, to whom instruction is imparted up to 
the Eighth Stiindard. Pupils are also prepared 
for the Junior School Certificate Examination of 
the Universitv’ of Cambridge. 

7'hc St. Mary's Training College was built in 
1889 b}' the lielgian Jesuit Fathers of the R. C. 
Mission of Ilengjil, for the preparation for Or- 
dination of members of the Societ 3 ' of Jesus of 
the Bengal and Madura Missions. In this year of 
Oracc 1916 there are, besides the 7 Fathers on 
its Stiiff, 44 theological students, and 3 Brothers 
who look after the temporal affairs of the insti- 
tution. The staff' and most of the inmates are 
Belgians. 

Soon after the establishment of this college 
provision was made for the education of children 
of the Christian servants attached to it, as also 
for Indian orphans. This school, now known as 
the St. Alphonsus School, has developed materiall 3 ' 
in recent years, find now teaches up to the Lower, 
and Upper Primar 3 '^ Standards ol' the Code. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Amtisements. 

T he advent of the Administration brings in its 
train each year the gaieties which tend to 
make life worth living; during the off season life 
is dull indeed aiifl hhise. Our pleasures during 
the season arc many-sided and take the following 
forms: — weather permitting, cricket, hocke 3 ' and 
gymkhanas draw large crowds to each of these 
functions which are held jit the Government House 
grounds; golf takes its devotees each Sunda\' right 
awa\' to the links at Senchal; polo draws fairl\' 
hirge crowds to the Race Course fit Lebong; while 
the Annual Sports of the Colleges, especiallj’- St. 
Joseph’s, are attended b\' fulh’ 500 Europefins and 
some 3,000 Paharies, dressed in gala fittire which 
adds a picturesqueness to the scener\’: our indoor 
fimusemcnts are usufilK' Bioscope Shows fit the 
Rink theatre, dancing, rinking, tableau.': vivant, 
theatricals, tennis at the squash courts in the 
Amusement Club, flower shows, and carnivals. On 
golf, a specifil note has been fulded, and all that is 
left to be here intinifitcd is — Golfers arc alwfU's most 
welcome on the links after ai)pl\'ing to the Hon^". 
Secretar\’ at the Planters’ Club. Circuses oecfisional- 
1\' spread their canvass in the Market Square where 
large crowds of Pfiharics, find not a few Europeans, 
spend a pleasant time. The hist troupe that visiteil 
lifirjceling suffered an irrepairable loss in that ‘jum- 
bo’ took a severe cold and died. 

Tableaux Vivants. 

When it was announced that the Loreto Con- 
vent under the distinguished patronage of Their 
Excellencies Lord find Lad\' Carmichael, intended 
restaging “Our Empire In Arms,’’ Darjeeling while 
anticipating a treat was agreeably surprised when 
the present effort at staging these livdng pictures 
surpassed that of the year prior (1915); indeed, the 
posing, and the harmonious blending of the gaj'' cus- 
tumes’ of the several units constituting the group 
of the Allies formed the subject of general comment. 



The intention of the Mothers, who staged these 
tableaux, to depict England’s might by gradually weaving 
round Britannia (the first tableaux) first Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales and India, who clung closely to her, then the 
several Colonies and Allies in the order in which they 
fell into line to crush the militarism of the Huns, was 
well sustained and carried out without a hitch by tbe 
pupils, the very perfection of the mites proving what 
patience and perseverance can effect with little chil- 
dren. The next series comprised tableaux which simi- 
larly grew' in size from our soldiers and blue-jackets 
led by Sir John French and Sir John jellico. The last 
of the series depicted the restoration of Peace in which 
poor, crushed and sore-stricken Belgium, over whom 
was the protecting angel of Peace, surrounded by 
Britannia and tbe other Pow'ers who were supporting 
her in the hour of need. As an accompaniment to 
these tableaux the school orchestra played and the 
choir sang the National Anthems of the several Allies, 
and also “Rule Britania,” “Men of Harlech,” “It’s a 
long way to Tipperary,” and the Marseillaise. The na- 
tional dances of each of the nations on the side of the 
Allies w'as gracefuly executed by the pupils the one 
which took most being the Japanese patter by the 
wee mites. At the conclusion of this function Her 
Excellency Lady Carmichael kindly presented Miss 
Sylvia Bourne w’ith a purse of 9 guineas awarded to 
her by the Trinity College of Music for being the 
most proficient pupil in all the Colonies, thus testify- 
ing to the excellent and sound instruction imparted 
at this institution. 

Dances and Entertainments. 

A ‘ghost’ dance was given at the Gymkhana Club 
at which all the guests appeared in white, fantastic 
costumes, except one mortal, who had the temerity 
to attend in the conventional evening dress. It was 
not long, however, before he reappeared, arrayed at 
the hands of unfeeling ghosts, in swaddling clothes of 
purest white, to the merriment all. 

This novel and uncanny idea was carried out in 
its entirety, for at the porch each of the sixty guests, 
including a party from Government House, was met 
by a ghost and conducted into the ballroom, from 



the ceiling and walls of which hung snakes, spiders, 
lizards, owls, bats and all manner of uncanny things. 

The Knights Errant each year give an entertain- 
ment under the direction of their Grand Master, at 
which over 200 guests, including Their Excellencies 
attend. In 1914, the programme included a dinner 
at which over 100 sat, then a variety entertainment, 
and finally a delightful dance which brought this suc- 
cessful function to a close. 

The hall of the Amusement Club was draped in 
chocolate, relieved hy horizontal bands of black, the 
colours of their escutcheon, while from the ceiling 
hung streamers of dazzling white, the whole being 
lit up by Japanese lanterns. Kala Jagas there were 
none, but the sitting-out room with walls of creamy 
pink was decorated with the delicate shoots of the 
mating bamhoo picked here and there with baskets 
from which hung deep crimson flowers and trailers 
of staghorn moss. The theatre was similarly trans- 
formed into a drawing-room where lights shone on a 
mellow green bank of moss and ferns. 

During dinner the Band of the King’s Own played 
selections. These Knights Errant came into being in 
1903 when a small social club was started by the 
late Maharaja of Cooch Behar and the Officers of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, and by the 
bachelors and grass-widowers whose aim was to return 
hospitality enjoyed. The club since then has grown 
in numbers until it now counts fully 30 resident 
knights as well as many dispersed over the country 
who acknowledge allegiance to the Grand Master. 
Tlie Soar Show. 

Dear Friends, we wisli to interest Perhaf)s you do not own a dog 
And let all people know Or innoeent young pup, 

That in the Poojahs will be held But you can lielp the show along 
'riie first Darjeeling Show. By giving us a cup. 

As we parade the streets and Mall Calcutta, Simla and Bombay 

note with pitying eyes Hold a good show each year; 

A lot of really first class dogs Darjeeling it must nci’cr be said 

All yearning for a prize. Is lagging in the rear. 

You may regard your faithful pet Nay, i>ut your shoulder to the wheel, 
As not of the Haul ton; And hear our plaintive song: — 

I'liere may he a surprise in store, Bring forth your dogs, your cups 
Yf/ur duck may prove a swaii. your cash, 

* And help the show along. 

Darjeeling Tmes”. 



The Qymkhaxxa Club. 

The Town Hall, an annexe of the Club, is of- 
tener used as a theatre by the Amateur Dramatic 
Club than by the public for meetings. (See also ‘The 
Kutchery’). The members possess histrionic talent of 
no mean order which probably accounts for the few 
touring companies which, seldom if ever, find their 
way up here. 

The Gyukhaua Biah, aad Palace of Varieties. 

The rink attached to the Gymkhana Club is for 
the exclusive use of its members and friends ; the other 
on Mackenzie Road, which was permanently converted 
on the 15th. April, 1910, into a theatre, known as 
‘The Palace of Varieties’ caters for the amusement of 
the public. The latter building which has the largest 
and best rinking surface in India has also an unique 
span of over 80 feet which called forth no end of 
evil predictions during construction; but it has stood 
the test of time and vouches for the mechanical 
knowledge of Mr. Carl Forstmann, the late proprietor. 
This building has been thoroughly renovated by the 
lessee, Mr. J. F. Madan, fitted with comfortable tip-up, 
plush seats imported from home (a condition which 
might well and to advantage be emulated by other 
places of amusement), while separate entrances for 
the different classses of seat holders have materially 
added to the comfort of the European portion of the 
audiences. Apart from the takings on the opening 
night, it must have been gratifying to the lessee to 
know that his efforts at providing for the entertain- 
ment of Darjeeling by importing travelling troupes 
had met with the complete success it deserved. And 
so the round of pleasure goes on. 

The Qolf Links. 

The idea of forming a Golf link originated with 
the Hon’ble Mr. Stevenson-Moore, C. V, O, I. C. S; 
and a meeting of golfers was called on the 20th. 
May, 1905, at which the following were present: — 
Mr. (now Sir) Robert Carlyle, Messrs W. A. Inglis, 
H. H. Green, J. H. E. Garrett, R. D. Murray, the 
Hon’ble Stevenson-Moore and Lt-Col. W. J. Buchanan. 
It was then decided to prepare the ground on which 



these links stand at Senchal, which prior to the days 
of golf was visited on the way to Tiger Hill by tourists 
for a view, is possible, of Mount Everest. So far back 
as 1844 this spot was chosen unwisely for the erection 
of a cantonment, but was abandoned shortly after 
owing, according to tradition, to the number of suicide 
cases among the troops. This ground being abandon- 
ed, the members of this club through Mr. Garrett, 
the then Deputy Commissioner, obtained a 99 years’ 
lease of the hill top at a nominal rental. To clear 
the land of the abandoned ruins of some forty years 
previous cost a lot of money, but the founders of the 
club were helped both by the Maharajadhiraj of Burd- 
wan and by the Darjeeling Himalayan Railvvay. 

At first thirteen holes were attempted, but in 
the course of time these gave place to nine good holes. 
The members of this club have a right to use the 
dak bungalow erected by the Darjeeling Improvement 
Fund. 

*‘T1r* first toe is sit the solitary chinnioy, visible from Darjeeling, 
and it is a good iron shot to “The Chimney Hole" on the first green; 
a sliced shot is badly punished by the road below on the right. The 
bogie for this is an easy four. The second bole is a short iron shot 
on to a large gr(*en. On the ridge near by is the third too; from 
liere is a splendid drive over a big liill on to a large inaidan on the 
other side. Shorter shots rc‘a(di tlie hig hill and ne(‘d another shot, or 
more, to get on to tlie maidau below. Tiie fourth tee is on this 
maidan and a good, long drive is needed to carry a large flat ridge 
and get on to tlie further maidau beyond, from which a good lofting 
shot is needed to get np to the “Pulpit Hole”. TTie bogie is five; it 
can be done in four, but mure often we find six and more recorded. 

From the tec* beyond the “Pulpit Hole”, and at the foot of Tiger 
Hill the next Inde is reached by a good iron shot on to the ridge, 
bogie four; and from here another good iron or brassy shot will carry 
the ball on to the green on the flat ridge at tlie foot of Tiger Hill, 
called the “Three Chimney Hole”. The seventh t(*e is on this ridge 
and from it a long drive will be needed to carry the ball on to the« 
first maidan, and from here the seventh green is reached by an approach, 
'fhe eiglitli tee is on a high ridge, near the shelter, and from here is 
a spleiulid long drive over the left side of the big hill, already men- 
tioned on our way to the third green. It is possible to carry this big 
iiill, l>nt many shots fall short, necessitating another approach shot to 
the green. The last, or ninetli hole, brings ns back to a spot below 
the starting point, and it needs a clear, straight drive to reach the 
neighbourhood of the green. The bogie score of the nine holes is as 
rollows:-~T,%4,5,4,4,4,4,4i = 37. 

The Himalayan Challenge Cup (handicaj)) is played for each 
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October, and For the past two years a “Bogie Ciip^* has been played 
For during May and June. 

It is needless to say a word about the unique position oF the 
links. The hill well deserves its Tibetan name of “Senchar*, or the 
Hill oF Mists, but it takes a good deal of mist to deter keen golfers, 
riie ridge of Senchal *is at an altitude of 8,800 ft. To the north can 
Imj seen the whole of Kinehenjunga Range, to the north-west over 
Sandakphu Mount Everest (Plate XX,) comes into view, and the 
Makalu Mt. 27,799 Ft; to the south lies Kurseong, while beyond it 
are the plains of .lalpaiguri”. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Climate and Bealth, 

D arjeeling has been aptly described as ‘the chil- 
dren’s paradise’ for in no hill station in India do 
they thrive so well. Its climate is most agreeable for 
the thermometer within doors in summer seldom re- 
gisters more than 75° in the day, or less than 35° 
at nights. Snow rarely falls,* and when it does, it 
never lies. Many of the old residents, however, affirm 
that 25 years ago when the hillsides were clothed with 
virgin forest snow covered the landscape with a while 
Oliiimto weeks at a time. As falls are now 

more the exception than the rule this change in 
climatic conditions has been attributed to the gradual 
denudation of the hillsides due to the expansion of the 
town. But this theory appears untenable inasmuch as 
Jalapahar which is over 1,000 feet higher than Dar- 
jeeling has occasional falls of snow. Similarly, snow 
does not lie on the Singalila range (to the west of the 
town) below the 9,000 feet level, thereby indicating a 
gradual but complete change in the climate of the whole 
district during the last decade. 

On the 18th. March, 1913, a snow storm which 
swept the uplands of Tibet caused an unprecedented 
fall of 8 inches during that night which covered for a 
whole week the entire district up to the 5,500 feet 
^ level, and also caused great damage to the 
' " forest from Senchal to the Takdah Canton- 
ments at Hum: indeed, so great was the destruction 
that the snow-broken trees and branches supplied Dar- 
jeeling with its wood fuel for fully 18 months. 

The line from Darjeeling to .Sonada was covered 
so deeply by the snow, which in many places was 
Q p, . over 3 feet deep, that snow-ploughs had to 
wow ouj^ attached to the engines to clear the line 

for traffic. The only other occasion on which these 

is not to be supposed that because the nights are frosty 
and snow docs fall once or twice in the season, that the winter is a 
severe one ” — The Hand Book of Darjeeling ^ — published in 1863. 




ploughs were requisitioned was in the year 1882-83 when 
drifts in and around Ghum only caused a temporary 
block in the traffic. 

In this connection etirly travellers tell us of heavier 
and more frequent falls. In February, 1828, when 
Lt.-General Lloyd visited Darjeeling for the first time, 
snow fell for three .succe.ssive days covering the .station 
and the adjacent hills with a white mantle for weeks. 
On revisiting Darjeeling in 1837 a snow-fall covered 
the ground to the depth of a foot and remained unthaw- 
ed for over a week. 

Observations taken of the snow-line on Kinchen- 
junga have apparently to the unaided eye conclusively 
proved that it is gradually receding ; and accordingly 
at the instance of the Boj^ird of Scientific Advice, ex- 
periments and observations are being undertaken by the 
Local Survey Department to determine whether the 
lowest line of permanent snow on the four chief peaks, 
and especially on Janu and Kabru, which are nearer, tends 
to recede up the mountain-side or not, and with this 
end in view Mr. J. Burlington-Smith, the photographer, 
has been deputed to take photographs of high magnitude 
at stated periods. So far no progress has been made 
in this direction, while the theodolite work has also 
not been successful owing to the four selected peaks 
not being visible at the sametime. This work is, how- 
ever, to be continued for the next ten years, after 
which the results, if any, will have to be put away 
for the next decade or so in some pigeon-hole, most 
probably to be forgotten by the next generation of 
scientists. 

The average maximum and minimum temperatures 
recorded for some years past prove that the climate of 
Darjeeling (bar the rains) resembles that of London, 
the figures being 58° and 48° respectively. On the 
12th. June, 1913, the heat was intense, the thermo- 
meter registering no less than 102° in the open ; and 
this heat continued for three days. As the actinic power 
of the rays of the sun cannot be correctly gauged by 
feeling alone, owing to the cool breezes which always 
obtain, it behoves new-comers to go about with hats, 
or topees, and not caps of sorts, as some do. The 



rainfal is 125 inches of which 32 is distributed in July, 
the rainiest month of the year. 


The population of the higher levels, or temperate 
zone, suffer from chills, fevers, bowel complaints and 
phthisis, which is a great scourage: those living in the 
lower ranges and Terai, or tropical zone, are attacked 
by malaria, the kala azar and occasionally black-water 

iblic Hciltli f^ver. During April — May in each year a 
few sporadic cases of small-pox, measles and 
chicken-pox occur; but these are invariably import- 
ed from the plains where not a few hill men proceed 
to during the winter for employment, and bring these 
diseases back with them. Such cases are promptly 
segregated and so the infection is stamped out at once. 

Kala azar has been traced to the eating of rice 
unfit for consumption; but the black- water fever, from 
the fact that it chiefly attacks Europeans, planters 
especially, gives colour to the theory that overdoses 
of quinine is the primary cause as it produces some 
disorder of the blood and subsequent complication 
of the kidneys. 


The chief and probably the only ailment from 
which new-comers suffer is the hill-complaint — diar- 
rhoea — ,and a few from sunstroke due to neglect of the 
ordinary precautions mentioned above. The former 
malady has received due attention at the hands of 
medical practitioners, while many are the remedies 
prescribed for its treatment and cure; many also have 
lieen the theories advanced as the contributory cause. 
Among these the mica theory seems to hold its own, 
for without doubt mica has been found in suspension 
in our water supply which is obtained from the 
springs at Senchal. But whatever the impurity be, 
there is not the slightest doubt that health will be 
maintained if the following simple precautions are 


Huiilth of Now-(,'oiiiers. 


ligvdly observed: — Boil the water 
and then allow it to stand in an 


open vessel covered with a thin piece of muslin so 
as to permit of re-asration which rein.states the water 
to its tasteless condition, for all know' the peculiar 
flavour it acquires after boiling due to its de-oxida- 
tion.' After the boiled water has stood for 12 hours 


only a thin, white opaque layer will be noticed lying 



at the base of the vi^sse!. It is this deposit, whether 
of mica or any other subtle substance, which is the 
chief contributory factor ; another beint> chills contract- 
ed either by exposure or cjettin_i>’ caujjht in one of our 
sudden showers. As both are avoidable it need hardly 
be added that to circumvent the second that much abused 
but serviceable article, the umbrt'lla, should from an in- 
dispens^ible part of the outfit of new-comers from May 
to October of each year. 

The Water Supply Scheme. 

^ The authorities have done all that could be desired 
in this direction, and have oiven both Darjeelin<^ and 
Kurseon*^' as pure a water supply as is possible. Thc^ 
'J'ovvn of Darjeeling, which covers an area of 4;‘85 
square miles, is supplied with water from 26 s[)rinos 
in the Senchal Catchment Area which collects in the 
large lake, and from thence convt'yed through largt* 
conduits to thi^ reservoirs established at the St. Paul’s 
School and Rockville, the capacity of the three being 
20,000,000; 200,000 and 50,000 gallons respectively. From 

The T these resevoirs the water is distributed over 
the town through pipes of varying calibre, the* 
total length used being lU'arly 16 miles. Iri'om June to 
Decemb('r the source' of supply is the same ; but there- 
after the water from these springs, which extend from 
the lake right up to the fool 'Tiger Hill, a distance 
of 6 mile's, is collected at its source in small, pucca 
cisterns measuring 5' x 5' x 5', strained therein and con- 
ducted direct into the reservoirs mentioned, that is, it 
no longer passes into the lake which by this time has 
dried up. 'The lake is miles away from Darjeeling. 

Provision has also been madt' for the supply of 
pure water at three of the most important stages along 
the 'Tista Valley Road which is e.stimated to cost Rs. 
5,000'- for the construction of necessary reservoirs at 
Tista Bridge, Kalijhora and Sivoke — places the touri.st 

Tisfca ^ 

a (>. regard to this scheme all that is necessary 
to add is that it cannot be completed any too soon 
as it is the highway from Tibet and Sikkim into India, 
as also owing to the fluctuating population which along 
the Tista Cart Road during the dry months amounts to 



nothing short of 5,000 souls who are forced to live un- 
der the scanties of shelters — leantos — thereby demanding 
a pure water supply, the want of which has hitherto been 
the cause of epidemics along this route during the past 
three years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOSPITALS fte. 

Tli* Bden Sanitarixuft* 

F ew know of the incident which proved to be the 
actual foundation stone of this institution, and fewer 
still remember it. It would therefore be well within the 
scope of such a work as this to revive these reminis- 
Tfences, and to keep green the memory of the Man to 
whom both the European and Anglo-Indian com- 
munities owe so much ; and, indeed, it may be add- 
ed without any fear of contradiction that during the 
tenure of no Lieut-Governor of Bengal were so many 
institutions of public utility founded the one dove- 
tailing in purpose with the other. 

To begin with, the mortality among maternity 
cases, which then had only a wing allotted for the 
purpose in the Medical College, Calcutta, assumed 
such alarming proportions that the Man of the Hour 
stepped in and made clear the way for the erection 
of the Eden Hospital, Calcutta. From a considera- 
tion of Motherhood to Childhood was but a natural 
transition ; and here again this Man steps in and 
plans the establishment of schools for the youths of 
both sexes at Kurseong. The next step, and a very 
natural one too, was the care of the invalid, both 
old and young, and lo ! in 1882 the Eden Sanita- 
rium*, Darjeeling, which was designed by Mr. Martin, 
C. E, the Architect to the Government of Bengal, 
sprang into being. Thus did this much maligned man 
complete the round of the good Samaritan, and the 
practical Christian. 

The late Sir Ashley Eden while out one morning 
for his accustomed walk observed an European on 
the platform of the Darjeeling Station in the grip 
of death. To see distress was enough for this tender- 
hearted man, for whereas his predecessors talked of 

•Erected by Government at a cost of 2 lakhs of rupees = £13,383 
and 1/3, at the present rate of exchange. 
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things to be, this man of the world said little but 
acted. He spoke to the invalid to learn that he was 
about returning to the plains as he was unable to get 
accommodation anywhere within his means. Through- 
out the remainder of that walk he was moody and 
on getting back to the ‘Shrubbery’ (as Government 
House was then called) immediately despatched an 
A; I). C. to have the invalid admitted anywhere at 
his expense. But, alas, too late! for the invalid had 
left for the plains. Subsequent enquiries brought back 
the sad tidings that the invalid had died at Siliguri, the 
victim of pneumonia contracted while at Daijeelin-j,- 
And now be it said to his praise: — Sir Ashley’s eyes 
were sufl'used with tears when the sad message was con- 
veyed to him. This immediately clinched his decision 
to have a home for the reception and treatment of 
such cases. Such were the circumstances which 
brought into existence the Eden Sanitarium — an ever- 
lasting monument to his memory and sympathetic 
heart! See Plate XII. 

His broad views of life, and his intimate acquain- 
tance with the needs of the Domiciled Community 
very soon indicated the lines on which help could 
be afforded the middle classes of this body, and the 
shape this help took was the establishment of schools 
at Kurseong, where pupils while conning their props 
would be building up frames to better fit them for the 
struggle of life, thereby placing both the European 
and Anglo-Indian under a very deep obligation to 
the man who was dubbed ‘licentious’; and be it known 
to the shame of both that ni protest was lodged to 
the degredation oflfered his memory when his statute, 
which stood at the north-east corner Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta, was relegated* to a secluded spot within it. 

Tuake way and rightly ttw), for tlie pure white, octagonal 
marble cohmm erected during the administration of Lord Curzon to 
mark the spot in which the bodies of 128 Europeans were cast after 
the trajedy known as the ‘Black Hole’, which took place on the 20th. 
dune, I7b7, wlien 1*16 persons were thrust into a room measuring 
feet square only. The site is marked by brass bands inlaid in the 
stones i'orining tlie pavement adjoining the G. E. Office, Calcutta. But 
that the statute of the late Sir Ashley Eden should be relegated to a 
secludM spot within the Dalhousie Square is an unpardonable act to- 
ward the memory of the Man who deservedly earned the gratitude of 
both the European and Anglo-Indian Communities throughout India. 




The Eden Sanitarium has 64 beds;— 8 first-class 
8 intermediate and 24 each for the second and third 
classes, the last being accommodated in a dormitory. 
At a pinch as many as 126 adults and children can 
be received, as in the year 1912. A tennis court 
faces the building, while a billiard table affords re- 
creation to its inmates when the weather does not 
permit of outdoor exercise being indulged in. The 
sitting-room has an excellent piano purchased from 
funds raised by its late steward, Mr. C. H. Richardson. 
Free quarters are provided for the servants of resi- 
dtmts. 

This institution, which is maintained at an an- 
nual expenditure of about Rs. 50,000/-, is under the 
control of the Civil Surgeon of the station assisted 
by an Assistant Surgeon (a member of the Sub: Med: 
Service) and an European Steward; while the crea- 
ture comforts are the special care of a number of 
Sisters. An illustrated pamphlet giving full particu- 
lars of charges etc. can be had from the Secretary. 

Tlie Lowis Jubileo Sa&itaviua. 

The honour of being the first to recognise the 
want of an institution similar to the Eden Sanita- 
rium for the exclusive use of Indians goes to Sir 
Franklin Prestage (who made the D. H. Railway 
what it is) whose ellorts toward obtaining the neces- 
sary funds proved unsuccessful owing to the fact that 
prior to the opening of the railway to Darjeeling the 
journey was not only expensive but it also took a 
big slice out of the amount of leave obtainable by 
the middle, or working classes. The idea was again 
taken up by Mr. Edmund Elliott Lowis, the then 
Commissioner of the Jalpaiguri Division, when in 1886* 
by the liberality of Maharajah Gobindo Lai Roy a 
sum of Rs. 90,000/- was placed at his disposal to be 
expended on any work of public utility. Having obtain- 
ed the sanction of Sir S. C. Bailey, the Lieut-Governor 
of Bengal, to the construction of a sanitarium for 
the exclusive use of Indians he cast about for a site. 
The selection rested upon the spot on which this 
sanitarium now stands comprising 7^ acres which was 


*When the D, H, Railway was already an accomplished fact. 
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made over as a deed of gift for the purpose by the 
late Maharaja of Coocb Behar, father of the present 
ruler. With these two donations as a nucleus it did 
not take the management long to raise the necessary 
amount, for we find that the Lewis Jubilee Sanitarium 
was completed in 1887. By the 30th. April, 1912, 
inclusive of the Government grant-in-aid of Rs. 16,000/- 
towards the erection of an annexe called the Edward 
VII House, the total sum of Rs. 3,.54,134/- was col- 
lected, viz . — By donations Rs. 2,60,6.56/- and by an- 
nual subscriptions Rs. 93,478/-. 

The foundation stone of the annexe, which is a 
ferrd-concrete structure, was laid on the 27th. May, 
191 2j by His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor 
of Bengal. It was estimated that this building w’ould 
cost Rs. 34,000/- while the new range of kitchens, 
for the use of the several castes into which this com- 
munity is divided, would absorb the Rs, 9,000/- sub- 
scribed for the purpose. The annexe was completed 
during the year, and so increased the accommodation 
of the sanitarium to 118 beds. About Rs. 25,000/- is 
expended annually on its maintenance. 

,Thd Viotoria Bospitol. 

The first Charitable Hospital and Dispensary was 
started sometime in 1870 in the building lately uti- 
lised as the Police Lines. In 1888 it contained 12 
beds only which, obviously, was quite inadequate. To 
meet the ever increasing demands of an expanding po- 
pulation building work to the north of this structure 
was started, w'hich on completion in 1903 increased 
the accommodation of the new hospital to 70 beds. 
In 1905 over 10,000 outdoor patients were attended 
to, while the operations which were performed num-. 
bered . 390. It is in charge of a Medical Officer sub- 
ordinate to the Civil Surgeon of the Station; while 
the care of the invalids devolves on the Sister in 
charge. No account of this hospital would, be com- 
plete without reference being made to the services 
of the late Rai Nibaran Chandra Sen Bahadur, the 
Medical Officer, who, during his tenure of a number 
of years raised the efficiency of the staff as well as 
by his personal influence obtained funds for the erec- 
tion of the cottage attached to the building. 



For sometime past the accommodation has again 
been found inadequate and unable to cope with the 
requirements of indoor patients, and so with a view 
to remove these disabilities the quarters lately occu- 
pied by the Sadar Police Lines, which adjoined the 
building, were handed over to the hospital authori- 
ties in order to bring it into line with its sister in- 
stitution, the Eden Sanitarium. This hospital by the 
end of 1915 was quite up-to-date, thanks to the keen 
interest taken in its welfare by Their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Carmichael ; to the donation of Rs. 
,^000/- by the Rajah ,of Digapatia and to the assign- 
m6nt of funds raised for commemorating the .memory 
of the late Maharaja of Cooch Bebar. The following ex- 
tensions and additions were made: — ‘The Cooch Behar 
ward’, another for the reception of phthisical patients 
whose numbers are ever on the increase; while two 
small cottages, like the one already standing to the 
north of the hospital, which was erected by Lai Mohun 
Shaha Shakanidhi. of Dacca at the instance of the 
late N. C. Sen, has still to be erected with the Di- 
gapatia contribution in which paying patients, both 
European and Indian, will be received at a nominal 
charge of Ks. 2/6 per day, which will include medical 
attention, the use of three rooms and a kitchen, and 
lighting. Finally, the lines lately occupied by the 
Police are to be either suitably altered, or rebuilt 
for the accommodation of the Nursing staff, which 
will be augmented and supervised by qualified Euro- 
pean Nurses. 

Lady Carmioliaors ITursi&g Fund. 

Her Excellency’s fund, started in 1914, though 
providing incidentally for trained nurses, aims at a 
much wider scope. Lady Carmichael had for some- 
time noticed that mofussil hospitals in Bengal shew, 
as a whole, a lamentable want of proper nursing ow- 
ing to the fact that they can barely afford to pay for 
European nurses, and therefore get no others. She 
accordingly purposes to provide .for the training of 
Indian nurses, whose service will then be available 
throughout Bengal at salaries which mofussil hospitals 
should be. able to afford. Their training will be started 
and mainly carried out in Darjeeling, but will be com- 



pleted in Calcutta. This will be no mere experiment. 
There are Indian nurses trained in Darjeeling who 
are now doing excellent work in moftissil hospitals, 
and in particular the Mayo Hospital, Calcutta. It 
is quite certain that there is nursing material avail- 
able in Darjeeling; but it is equally certain that better 
use can be made of it than is possible under exist- 
ing conditions. No one can satisfactorily train a nurse 
except a thoroughly trained nurse, and it is to provide 
for the proper and complete training of a number of 
Indian nurses that Her Excellency is desirous to see 
the Victoria Hospital provided with English trained ^ 
nurses of the highest qualifications. Temporary Ar- 
rangements are being made to house this nursing school 
in the old thanah building, but this land will shortly 
be required to provide for extensions to the hospital, 
and it is essential that more suitable accommodation 
should be provided for without further delay on a 
part of the site. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated to amount to Rs. 20,000/-, and the annual cost 
of training to about half that sum. Very appreciable 
and substantial aid has already been received from 
influential Indian sources, but much more is required 
to place Her Excellency’s scheme on a satisfactory 
financial footing. All donations for the purpose should 
be sent to the Secretary, Victoria Hospital Nursing 
Fund. Separate accounts will be maintained for Her 
Excellency’s Fund, and an annual report will be issued; 
while donations of Rs. 5,000/- and over will be com- 
memorated by a tablet set in the hospital. 

The Small-poxi Hospital. 

Darjeeling was visited by this scourge in 1904 
when fully a fifth of the population was attacked, 
while a tenth of those stricken, succumbed. This out- _ 
break was exceptional, indeed, for sraall-pox, like other 
contagious diseases, does not usually thrive in tem- 
perate climates; but once it gets a footing, and owing 
to the filthy habits of the pahari, it abides and becomes 
endemic for a time. Happily, neither Darjeeling nor 
Kurseong have many cases, and the few that come to 
notice, and are immediately segregated, are invariably 
imported from the plains. However, as a measure 
of prevention a special small-pox hospital has been 



built Singamarie-way, i.e, beyond the New Cemetery 
and below the Lebong or Cart Road. 

TIm ftlea Bdea Laboratory. 

Their Excellencies, Lord and Ladv Carmichael in 
{line, 19 16, visited the recently completed Glen Eden 
experimental station at Darjeeling. 

The phenomenal success achieved by Prof. Bose 
in demonstrating by means of screens on which the 
typical phenomena of irritability in tropical plants 
were projected in vivid pictures, induced the Secre- 
tary of State, at the instance of the Minister of Edo- 
cafion and the Governor in Council, to sanction the 
establishment of a research institute at Darjeeling, 
wherein these series of experiments and studies may 
be extended to plants whose habitat range from the 
temperate to the arctic regions. 

In this laboratory several important results have 
already been obtained on the phenomenon of hiberna- 
tion, as well as on the effect of low temperatures in 
retarding morbid reactions. It is understood that 
experiments are also in progress in the maintenance 
of tropical and temperate zone plants in a state of 
continuous irritability throughout the year, irrespec- 
tive of the usual conditions of light and temperature 
which are maintained by special automatic electrical 
appliances. 

Dr. Bose’s experiments have obtained world-wide 
recognition, especially in America where the leading 
Universities are desirous of introducing his methods 
of investigations in their laboratories. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CALAMITIES. 

Earthquakes. 

H LL hill stations more or less are subject to slight 
seismic disturbances: but Mount Abu and Shillong 
were devastated like San Francisco. Darjeeling also 
in June, 1897, snfFered fr 9 m a sevefe Shock of earth- 
quake which caused a good deal of destruction, amQpg 
which the following properties were badly' damaged: — 
Castleton (inwhich Wilson started his hotel), River 
View, Ducasse Delight (an annexe of The- Dale) and 
Rockville (then Mrs. Horton’s boarding establishment), 
.which being heavy, stone-built structures, like the 
buildings in San Francisco, oscillated out of their 
centres and flattened out like a pack of cards; while the 
lighter, wooden structures suffered little or no damage. 
Carlton House was shaken to its very foundations, as 
evinced' by all its arches which were cracked; Craig 
Mount had its upper storey levelled, while Magnolia, 
near West Point, in which the boarders of The Dar- 
jeelingi Boys’ School resided, collapsed during the 
constitutional that its pupils and principal. Major 
Bomwetsch, were having at Jalapahar at the time, 
otherwise there yvould have been a repetition of the 
slip-disaster, and a greater one top than that which 
befell the Methodist School during the landslip in 
1899. Mr. Holland, , the assistant master of this boys’ 
school, had a marvelous escape fbr he lay ill in the 
building and just managed to literally crawl out when 
he saw' a part of the premises give way. 

These reminiscences involuntarily take us back 
to personal experiences of the same shock which de- 
vasted Shillong, and was felt throughout the whole 
of Assam and Bengal right down to Calcutta. The 
writer was engaged that Sunday afternoon in angling 
at the tank in the grounds of the Chitpore Hydrau- 
lic Press, Cossipore, Calcutta: at the same hour the 
Arab - portion of the followers of Mahomed turned 
out for the Mohorum, mourning for the loss of the 
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two sons of the Prophet,, while the lower strata of 
the Christian community residing in Bow Bazar and 
its purlieus had thronged the main thoroughfares for 
a sight of this pageant, otherwise the loss to life would 
have been great indeed. 

His attention was first drawn to a deep, dull 
rumble in the earth which equalled in volume the 
sound created by ID train loads of empty wa,gons! 
being shunted; the ,next, thousands of bubbles were 
seen welling up from the bottom of the tank, to be, 
*f<jljowed by the water , being churned as in a mael- 
strom until whirled over the embankment .H feet high, 
while the fishes, from midgets to those weighing fully 
a maund (82 lbs.), lept clean out of the water on to 
the land. The birds swept round in circles giving 
tongue to plaintive notes, the earth heaved, the chim- 
ney attached to this press, which was over 80 feet 
in height, swayed 4 feet on, either side out of plumb, 
while the wall of the main store-house, which is 
fully 400 feet long, sinuated like a snake and opened 
out in large fissures through which the light of day 
shone. Hastily rushing home, in order to wend his 
way to town, he found that the partition walls of 
his home had collapsed; getting into his cart was the 
work of a few minutes, while the drive iVi was a* 
record one, as hi^ fartiily were spending the day in 
town. At the foot of the Chitpore bridge the market 
had collapsed, the walls of many houses an ror^/e bad 
cracked and fallen, w’hile not 10 per cent- of the parapets 
were left standing. The spires of the St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral and the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Calcutta, had 
snapped in twain,' while many of the dwellings of 
the poorer order had ceased to exist. Such was the 
•panic in ' that city that thousands slept in the open 
parks and public warehouses for the whole of the 
week following, or until such time as the authorities 
fouhd suitable accommodation for the homeless. 

Running parallel with, a^nd at, a distance of about 
100 yards, and throughout the entire length and east 
of the railway line from Siliguri to Sara Ghat were 
to be seen geysers from 50 to 100 yards apart throwing 
up hot water and sand, their points of exit being 
marked for many an year by small, dome-shaped 
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moiinds of earth and sand. 

In Shillong, only those who happened to be out 
of their houses or out for a drive along the margin 
of the lake, which was 5 miles long, escaped ; all 
others were either maimed or killed. The whole lake 
disappeared^ all the houses were levelled, the jail 
buried its inmates two of whom alone escaped by crawl- 
ing under a table. The Catholic Mission established 
at this station sank vertically over 1,000 feet, and so 
passed beyond the pail of all help for its edges were 
precipitous and so could neither be reached from abpre • 
nor below. Food was, therefore,. dropped down in bar- 
rels to the imprisioned band numbering over 50 includ- 
ing a priest ; but they gradually succumbed for want of 
water — an awful fate ! 

Mount Abu, similarly, a few years after suffered 
the same fate as Shillong, but in this station the 
w’ooden structures took fire and so added materially 
to the death-roll. 

Landslips. 

Darjeeling is always subconciously associated with 
the loss of the Lee family and other European chil- 
dren, numbering ten in all, who were engulfed in the 
landslip which submerged the greater part of the build- 
ijig in which the American Methodist School was 
|hen located to the east of Observatory Hill on the 
Kangneet Road. This sad occurrence entirely ab- 
sorbed public attention and de^flected it from a still 
greater calamity which befel the district and which 
was caused by an unprecedented rainfal of 27^ inches 
on Sunday the 23rd. September, 1899. The following 
is a summary of the calamity: — In the town of Dar*^ 
jeeling 10 European and 62 Indians perished (of these 
45 died on the precipitous eastern side of the hill); 
in Kurseong there were 9 deaths; while in the dis- 
trict no less than 219 souls perished either from 
exposure that followed the storm, or by being en- 
gulfed by falling debris or slips. The railway also 
suffered considerably, which in some places, notably 
near ‘Mary Ville’, had its lines suspended in the 
air compelling passengers to cross this chasm on a 
i/t^ire ropeway to which a seat was attached. Finally, 



the total loss to property as computed by competent 
authority has been estimated to amount to one lakh 
of rupees. 

T o add to the miseries of those who had suffered, as 
also those engaged in the work of rescue, who necessarily 
were much handicapped, the town was plunged in total 
darkness by the electric power station at Sidrapong being 
engulfed in a large landslip. Every one went about bewil- 
dered and dazed, while chaos reigned supreme for days. 

The following appeared in The Darjeeling Advertiser *-. — 

“There ia no htjuse, there is no plantation, there is scarcely a 
r0t‘^- or highway in the district which has not snfi'ered. Owing to the 
line being washed away at ‘Mary Villo’ and several other places bet- 
ween Glinin and Darjeeling the up mail was held up at the former 
station where passengers were forced to shift for themselves and spend 
the night as best they could in all jiossible discomfort, arriving the 
following morning in dandies or rickshaws. : : : About 320 pri- 

vates and Non-coms of the Munster Fusiliers under Oapt. Tizzard and 
Lt. Henderson worked all Monday and Tuesday in their efforts to 
unearth tb(» wounded, and dead from the debris of the houses to the 
east of Observatory Hill which had been engulfed by the landslip,” 

Again, on the 5th. of August, 1914, both 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong were struck by a storm 
which in the former caused a few slips one of which 
carried aweiy the bridge at Setikhola on the Peshok 
Road to the Hum Cantonments thereby dislocating 

*Major Bomwetsch, B. A, V. 1), while Principal and proprietor 
of ‘The Darjeeling Boys’ School’, published The Darjeeling Advertiser 
royal quarto in size which was printed at a native press in the market, 
the first issue being in March, 1899. The account of the disaster 
which was most vividly and pathetically written called for an immediate 
and special issue numbering 3,500 copies, which did not even then fully 
meet the demands of those stricken with grief, or of their friends. En- 
couraged by such begiiiings Major Bomwetsch shortly after took over 
the Scotch Mission Orphan Press, known as “The Albert Press”, and on 
the 3rd. August, 1899, brought out au issue printed on royal folio 
paper, its present size. Since then it has outlived all competitors, and is 
tnow filling a decided want in this station where new-comers look out 
for the weeks’ gossip and news while seated on the Chow, ruthlessly 
criticising both friends and acquaintances alike. 

About the sauietime as ^The Darjeeling Advertiser* into l)eing, 
Mr. John Lord started the original ^Darjeeling Times* in which many 
a quaint and original paragraph appeared al)out persons and their 
doings much to the chagrin of the authorities, who were then more 
than autocratic, with the result that Mr. Lord often found fiimselt 
before the Deputy Commissioner for Lese-majeste^ Then followed ^The 
Chronicle* which was shortlived, as also the second ^Darjeeling Times* 
whose Editor>proprictor relinquished journalism for more remunerative 
avocations* 




the fuel supply of the town, as the charcoal kilns 
are chiefly located in the forest about this locality; 
while at the latter place the loss to life and pro- 
perty was great, indeed. This storm caused 8 slips 
on the adjacent Sikkim hills; in one spot especially 
the hillside for the width of a J of a mile and 
from a height of 5,000 feet to the very bed of 
the Rangneet river was washed awa 3 ', and with 
it all the hamlets that studded its sides. It is 
feared the loss to life was great, indeed, but how 
many perished will never be known as they were 
buried Tn God’s Acre’. . , 

Just a 3 ’’ear after, i.e, on the 8th. of August, 
1915, another disaster occurred in Daijeeling. For 
a week prior to the occurrence the weather had 
been variable indeed. The last week in July gauged 
an abnormal rainfal, which gave place to bright, 
sunn 3 r days w'hich contributed not a little on the 
4th. of August to the attendance at the several 
Intercessory Services held in the station in con- 
nection with the anniversary of the declaration 
of the war. Since the 6th. rain had been general 
throughout the district, while from 6 p.m, of the 
7th. till 8 a.m, of the 8th. the town was deluged 
by a continual, steady downpour which aggrega- 
ted 9^ inches and brought about the following 
disaster which not only cast a gloom over the 
station but revived reminiscences of the past when 
two slips occurred on the same site where Miss 
Roby’s School, now the Diocesan Girls’ High School, 
was located in the building at present in occupa- 
tion by the N.B.M. Rifles. In the first, a part of 
the premises was carried away as well as a small 
cottage located to the east of that building; in 
the second, which occurred five years ago only a* 
servant’s shanty in which five souls were asleep 
was buried beneath a large slip: and also of the 
slip which took place on the east of Observatory' 
Hill, which ended in the great calamity of Septem- 
ber 23rd. 1899. 

A ‘part of the grounds of the Volunteer Head 
Quarters measuring 80 feet in depth and width, 
standing over the stables attached to this building 



and adjoining the tennis court, was carried away 
at 4 a.m. of the 8th. August and crushed, as if made 
of a pack of cards, this structure which was of 
ferro-concrete. Of the 11 horses stalled therein 
7 were killed, or so badly injured that they had 
to be shot. Three were buried in the debris, three 
through the force of impact were shot through 
the opposite wall and hurled down the khud to 
the road below, while one, named Brutus, managed 
to crawl out in a battered condition and was 
found above ‘Dant Kotee’ near the Mall and shot. 

► Tiih^ other 4 animals and two syces who were 
located at the western end of the stables, had a 
miraculous escape, for they all crawled out of the 
building, the roof of which was nearly parallel 
with the ground. 

Within a distance of about 15 feet and to the 
right of the stables, are the quarters of the ser- 
vants which fortunately escaped. Had this building 
been involved in the slip there would have been 
a loss of human life, as quite a number of fami- 
lies live in it. 

It was also reported by natives living Lebong- 
way that about 9 p.m. on the night of the 9th. a 
great noise as of a heavy slip was heard east of 
the disaster but right down the valley. The report, 
however, was never verified. 

The permanent way staff of the railway was 
commended for the promptitude with which two 
slips at Sonada and a third at Ghum were cleared, 
thus avoiding delays in the running of the trains. 

Ths Fever of Buehiaff Water. 

* From the Jaldaka river, which separates Darjee- 
ling on the’ east from Bhutan, to Gangtok in Sikkim 
on the north, a rainfal of over 27 inches was 
recorded in the first two weeks of August, 1915. 

In the Tista Valley Road innumerable small 
slips occurred along the railway line, which, how- 
ever, w'ere speedily cleared thereby ensuring no 
delay whatever in the running of the trains on that 
road. 



In this connection and with a view to exemplify 
the manner in which our mountain-paths had suf- 
fered, the following account will afford some impres- 
sion of the power of rushing water. The sides of 
Gel Jhora, where it crosses the Cart Road miles 
below Tista Bridge, were revetted by the railway 
authorities with walls 10 feet deep and twenty feet 
thick to carry the girders in connection with the 
new line. The boulders which were hurdled down 
in this torrent actually ground away one of these 
pierheads entirely, leaving a clean, smooth surface 
as if the stones had been designedly polished. 

On the Kalimpong side, the roads and moun- 
tain-paths along the Leish and Geish rivers were 
damaged in many places, while slips between Gang- 
tok and Rungpore, in Sikkim, carried away tele- 
grajih posts, which cfiuscd a temporary but com- 
plete block of the traffic, which, however, was 
promptly re-established. The Jaldaka river, which 
debouches into the Duars and flows to the east 
of Chalsa Station in two .small streams running 
close to and parallel to each other, and which is 
spanned by two iron bridges, united and assuming 
one main channel carried away the embankments 
between the two bridges as also the approach to 
the east of the further bridge to an extent of over 
GOO feet, leaving the two structures standing as 
if they formed the connecting link to a very large 
structure which had vanished. 

To the west of Darjeeling the Mahanady and 
Balasand rivers had overflowed their embankments, 
notably the former, which caused temporary in- 
undations at the bridge just outside the town of 
Siliguri, where the river extended from bank to 
bank in one swirling, swollen torrent. Cf. Inset on 
page 12 which exhibits the ordinary size of this 
river. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

Oemeteries. 

T he Old Cemctcn'’ which is a mile from the Chow- 
rasta, and through which the Lebong (Cart) 
Road was cut, was consecrated and opened formalh" 
in 1865. It contains the following graves : — 

IS4(> — Rachael Preston, apjed nine months. 

— Alex. Csomo dc Kdrosi, “a native of Uunerary, who, to follow 
out philological researches, resorted to the east, and 
for years passed under privation, such as seldom has 
been endured, and patient labour in the cause of 
science, compiled a dictionary and Graniiner of the 
Tibetan language, his lasting and real monument. On 
his road to ll’lassa to resume his labours, he died at 
Darjeeling on the 11th. April, 1842. Aged 44 years. 
*1844— Capt. R. Taylor, 65 Regiment, K.T. 

*185(1 — Lieut. J, Gowan, 14th. Regiment, N.T, 

*1856 —Lieut. F. A. Jeune, 25th. Regiment, B.N.L 
*1802 — Lt.-Geueral Andrew llearsey, Indian Array who died 

at Darjeeling on the 14th. June, 1862, aged 71 years. 
A prominent figure at Dnm Dmn, near Calcutta, during 
the Mutiny. 

*J865 — Lt.-General George Alymer Lloyd, G. B, in U. M’s Bengeil 
Army, who died at Darjeeling on the 4th. June 1865, 
aged 76 years. The discoverer of Darjeeling. . And 
such is fame ! and the gratitude of posterity that his 
name is not preserved in Darjeeling, for the Road and 
Botanic garden perpetuate the name of Mr. Lloyd, 
tlie proprietor of a bank of that name. 

* : : — Carl Gotlob Niehel, one of the early missionary settlers. 

*1873 — Capt. Chas. Wood; aged 59 years. 

*1876 — Mr. Henry Woodrow, M.A, formerly of Cains College, Cam- 
bridge, and Director of Public Instruction in Bengal; 
aged 53 years. 

1878 — Mr. Mandelli, ornithologist, sent out by the Italian Govern- 
ment to report on birds of the eastern Himalayas. 

1881— Mr. William Napier Campbell, son of Dr. 1). A. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Darjeeling: aged 33 years. 

Campbell, like Lloyd, is uuhououred by Darjeeling. 
1882 — Mr. S. Mackintosh j 

The Wernickes > Pioneers in the Tea Industry. 

T he Stoelkes ) 

*1889 — Gustavus Septimus Judge: aged 73 years, of which more 
than 50 were passed in India. A pioneer in the Tea 
Industry, and founder of the Judge Property, of which 
the Beechwood Estate once formed a part. 

^Have mural tablets placed to their memory in the St, Andrew's Church. 




1893 — Col. Crommelin, R.E, one of the early settlers. 

1891) — The Lee Family, and the children of the late Dr. J. R. Wallace 
of Calcutta, who were engulfed in the landship. 

: : — John White, an old resident, vvho did much for public in- 

stitutions. 

1913 — Sir Chas. Allan, I.O.S, Chairman, Calcutta Corporation. 

Among those laid to rest in the New Cemetery 
( which is 2 miles out of town ) are ; — 

1909— 7E.J. Morarity, builder and contractor, who designed and built 
two out of the four buildings constituting St. Paul’s 
School, Jalnpahar; as also the main building of the 
Loreto Convent. 

2914 — Arthur Gasper, llar-at-Law. 

: ; — Capt. John Ilay-Burgess, M.l>, F.R.C.S, I.M.S, Surgeonp»lR> 

tlis Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

The Oonvent Cemetexy, 

It is difficult to determine the origin of this cemetery 
in which the remains of the Nuns attached to the convent, 
who belong to the order of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and a few of the pupils attending this school 
were buried. According to popular belief it came into 
being owing to the Old Cemetery, which was consecreted 
in 1865 only, having no plot alloted at the time for 
the burial of the members of the Catholic faith. The 
more probable reason being a matter of convenience 
which governed its origin. Whatever the origin be, 

this cemetery located at the foot of the grounds at- 
tached to the convent was started in the year 1868 

to receive the remains of Sister Mary Gouzaga, who 
was buried on the 24th. of May, in that year. To 

the extreme west of this graveyard a Mortuary Cha- 
pel was erected over a vault built for the reception of 
10 defunct nuns. Of these 9 have been utilised leaving 
one only which has been set apart for an aged and 
blind Sister who desires being laid to rest on the spot 
on which she has laboured all her life. 

The fjarthquake of 1897 levelled the chapel, leav- 
ing only the large marble slab intact on which the 

following names have been inscribed : — 

Sister . Mary Gnnzaga — 24th. May, 1868. 

: Mary Teresa Longhlen 14th. June, 1876. 

: Mary Alplionso Sheehy 27th. August, 1876. 

: Mary Ignatia St. Lawrence 3rd. June, 1879. 

: Mary Agnes Daunt 2Srd. April, 1880. 

Mary Regis St. Lawrence 25th. July, 1880. 

: Mary Dominica McCarthy 10th. July, 1882. 



Mother Mary Borgia Giilkiu 14th. April, 1884. 

The Veil. Rev. Mother Mary Joseph Uotjau, I. B. V. M, Provincial 
Superior, and the First Superior of the Loreto Convent — 27th. 
Aiicfiiat, 1884. 

In the plot above and to the east of this chapel 
are laid to rest — 

Fr:.A.D.R.P. Accurcius, of the Order of St. Francis Cajmchin in the 
year 1885. 

Sister S.J. Monica Stone, a widow*, who died on tlio 27th. March, 1892. 

and 

The Veil. Mother M. Stanislaus Hart on the 24tli. June, 1894. 

The Parses Cemetery. 

• ^ The followers of the Zoroastrain creed lay their dead 
in the Towers of Silence, which require a number of 
attendant priests to carry out the last services to loved 
ones. Accordingly, ‘Parsee cemetery’ sounds peculiar to 
ears used to ‘Towers of Silence’ only. As the community 
in this .station is small, indeed, deaths are few and far 
between; consequently the upkeep of a sixcerdotal es- 
tablishment is neither necessary nor po.ssible. 

There are only three Parsis buried in this cemetery, 
which is situated just below the Lebong Road about 
one and a half miles away from the Market Square, the 
first being Mrs. Shreen Dewacha, the wife of Lt-Col. 
Dewacha, I. M. S, who was buried here in 1907, on a 
small plot assigned hastily for the purpose by the Forest 
Department. Through the exertions of Mr. G.S. Hart, 

C. I. E, the then Conservator of Forests, Bengal, (now 
the I. G, of Forests, India,) the cemetery was enlarged 
to three times its original dimensions. 

The Chinese Cemetery. 

This cemetery is situated at boundary pillar No. 

D, M. 14 on the Cart Road about a mile and a half 
to the south of the railway station. 

The Indian Christian Cemetery is alongside the Par- 
see Cemetery. 

The Mahomedan Cemetery is situated a little to 
the right and above the Hindu Burning Ground. 

Bursint; Grounds. 

As soon as life is extinct the Bhutias lash the corpse 
so as to make it assume a sitting position as their Great 

• 'rhi8 is the first ( and probably the last ) occasion in which a widow 
has ever been admitted into the Order, 




In Katapahar (7,886') between 150 and 200 men 

K«tapal,ar. f Artillery are distri- 

buted over its 20 buildinj^s, 4 of which are 
reserved for married men and their families. 

The following is a ' list of the offices in these two 
cantonments: The G.O.C, 8th (Lucknow) Division, 
The G.O.C, Presidency Brigade, The I)y. Director Me- 
dical Service.s, The Asst. Director Medical Services, 
The Station Staff Officer, The Cantonment Magistrate, 
I he Military Works Services, The Supply and Tran.s- 
port, and The Senior Medical Officer. 

The following officials are quartered in these can- 
, tonments: — The Camp Commandant, The Station Staff 
Officer, The Officer in Charge Station Hospital, The 
pfificer in charge Supply and Transport and the Gar- 
rison Engineer. 

AVote, — flalapaliar, winch is 3 miles from the Chowraska, may cither In* 
reached by the path off the Calcutta Road to the east of the hill, 

. or by Auckland Road on the west, the return journey being varied 

by taking the Cart Road from Ohum, whi(;h is about 4 miles long. 

The cantonment at Lebong (5,970'), which is 1| 
miles to the north of the town and contains sufficient 
accommodation for a battalion of British infantry, was 
constructed after the last Sikkim Expedition. It is easily 
Lebono- *'^'"^ched by the Rangneet Road to the oast of the 
Mall, but a trip round Birch Hill, or the Cart Road, 
which is about 4 miles in length, affords the tourist an 
opportunity of obtaining splendid views of the valley and 
scenery of the locality, such as t^iat rt?produccd on the 
Title page. 

The Takdah, or Hum cantonments (5,500'), which 
is 3 miles below the Peshok Road at ‘The 6th Mile’, 
are occupied by a batallion of Gurkhas. A large re- 
creation ground affords them ample opportunity of in- 
dulging in sports of all descriptions. The quarters of 
Takdah Officers are located along the several paths 

leading to the cantonments from the main road. 
Of the two paths, one is intended for pedestrians only, 
as the gradients are heavy ; the other though longer 
was constructed by the Military authorities in which 
the gradients are easy permitting of automobiles being 
run on it. 
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When it was first proposed to build these can- 
tonments it was pointed out by the planting community 
of that locality that the. site ^yas most unsuitable owing 
to the mists and Clouds which perpetually hang over 
this site making it the" gloomiest place on these hills, 
thereby interfering with range practice, which th^ present 
war has proved to be of vital necessity. But mi hono ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The S.P.C.A. 

“Romenibcr, He who made thee made the brute 

Who gave thee speech and reason, made him mute. 

He can't complain, but God’s all-seeing eye, 

Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry ; 

He was designed thy friend and servant, not thy drudge ; 

And know that his Creator is thy judge”. — Cowper. 

W HILE public health is watched with assiduous 
care that of the lower animals is not forgotten. 
In 1906 the S.l’.C.A. was formed with branches 
at the chief sub-divisions of the district in order 
to obtain and insist upon better treatment being 
meted out to the beasts of burden, as well as to 
provide for the treatment of their ailments, such 
as glanders, rinderpest, and foot-and-mouth disease 
which annualh' lay a hejivy toll upon horses and 
kinc working in the district, and along the Tista 
Valley Cart Road, — the numbers in 1903-04 being 
43, 800 and 1,400 respectively. 

Two of its reall3'' good suggestions have for 
sometime p?ist been under consideration bj' our 
City Fathers: — ^thc adoption of a more humane 
\'oke for carts, and the establishment of a weigh- 
bridge near the Coods shed here tind at Siliguri 
1)3' which overlojiding and the rcsultaiit cruelt3' 
would be abolished for good. As regards the 
first, it appears that the Act would have to be 
amended before this disideratum could be enforced 
on owners of carts. But so far as the second was 
concerned the Deputy Commissioner, who is the 
head of the administration in the district as also 
cx-ofRcio Chairman of the Municipalit3'', promised 
at the lust annual meeting of this society (1915) 
to exercise his influence with the commissioners 
to subscribe substantiall3’’ towards acquiring such 
a machine which the society contemplated pur- 
chasing, if the difference in funds at its disposal 
were sui)scribed b3' the City Fathers. 



It is sometime since both these suggestions 
were made, and apparently the Avheels of the 
Municipality grind small and slowh' like those of 
the Government. 

In regard to the fixed drinking troughs, 
which now number 32 along the 'main trade 
routes, the following suggests itself. If these 
were made after some tip-up model contagious 
diseases, such as glanders, would not have cul- 
tural ground to spread as rapidly as it now does. 
This society may, therefore, gives this sugges- 
^iftns its earliest consideration. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ZITDTJSTBZSS. 

“Here thou groat Anna — Dost sometimes council take, 

Whom three realms obey, And sometimes Tea .” — Rape of the Lock. 

T he problems which for the past two years have 
been engaging public attention and that of the 
planting community in particular are the filip expected 
in the tea industry owing to the drink problem having 
been finally solved, the concessions recently obtained' By* 
a syndicate for the cultivation of tea in Bhutan, and the 
extension of the broad gauge from Santahar to Siliguri. 

The last has been commented upon at length 
in Part IV, and it has been proved to demonstration 
that the expectations of the several Tea Associa- 
tions so far as this extension goes must be confined 
within the bounds of possibility, much as it may be 
desired, for it would not be equitable to demand more 
from a State Kailway than one run by private en- 
terprise which would necessarily extend its connec- 
tions, irrespective of public opinion, in conformity 
with its reserve funds. It, therefore, devolves on us 
to calmly and critically analyse the factors which play 
so important a part both in the output of the manu- 
factured article (tea) as also its market value. 

Such a consideration necessarily leads to a re- 
trospect of the industry from the time it was es- 
tablished on a commercial basis to the present day ; 
and with this end in view the history of the culti- 
vation of tea will be lightly touched upon to shew 
the extraordinary expansion and consequent set-back 
it received. The first tea plants were imported , 
into Darjeeling in 1840 by Dr. Campbell, along 
with a number of Chinamen to teach the pioneers 
in the industry how to lay out gardens and manu- 
facture tea, quite overlooking the fact that so far 
back as 1826 Major Bruce, who commanded a di- 
vision of gunboats in Upper Assam during the first 
Burmese war, had discovered tea growing wild in 
Assam and brought back with him some plants and 
seeds: indeed, by 1839 this industry was well estab- 
lished in that province, the Assam Tea Coy. being 



the first, and is still the largest tea concern in In- 
dia. , By. 1856 the indWsfry ’ was ' Well established in 
Darjeeling, while within' ,tlye next six yeare it was 
gradually extended into the Terai, . where the first 
garden — the Champta — wai^ started by Mr. James 
White, who had laid" out the Singel Estate near 
Kurseong. The Makaibarie and Aloobarie gardens 
were planted out in 1857 to be followed two years 
later by the Tukvar Tea Coy., Mundakoti and the 
Darjeeling Tea Coy. In 1862 the Dooteriah, Na- 
hore and Margaret’s Hope gardens were laid out, 
while the year following the Lebong Coy. and the 
Himalayan Coy. sprang into, being. In 1866, i.e, 
only ten years after the establishment of the industry 
on a commercial basis, there were .89 gardens each 
having an average acreage of 2.56J acres and an ag- 
gregate yield of 4,.83,000 lbs of tea. In 1870 the 
number of gardens rose to 56 covering an area of 
11,000 acres on W'bich 8,000 operatives were employ- 
ed in the yield of 1,700,000 lbs of tea. .Between 
the years 1866 and 1874 the number of gardens was 
trebled, the area increased by 80 per cent, while 
the outturn was multiplied ten times. ; 

Ow'ing to these rapid expansions the industry 
experienced a severe setback in 1897,' the chief con- 
tributory cause being over-production brought about 
by expansions in liidia, Ceylon, Japan, ' Java and Su- 
matra; while a rise in the tea duty imposed by Great 
Britain added not a little to' the depression, as the 
cost, of production, owing to all Operations, which 
w'ere then conducted by manual labour; Was as high 
as lid the lb. Managers of tea estates, therefore, 
turned their attention to the patent devices of the 
late Mr. William Jackson w'hich reduced the cost 
to 3d the lb. The impetus thus given the industry 
enabled it in a short time to practically spread over 
the whole district between the 3 and 6 thousand 
feet levels ( the remainder or about Jrd being still 
either forest or waste lands attached to tea estates). By 
1905 we find that it covered no less than 50,000 acres, 
or 79 square miles, with an output of 12,477,471 lbs of 
tea, which employed 64,000 resident operatives, or one 
third of the entire population. This figure at times of 
pressure, i.e, when the flush had to be harvested within 
a given period, rose to over 90,000 the surplus being 
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children, who are even now to be seen bending over the 
bushes defty plucking the tender shoots. In 1915 there 
were 159 gardens covering 53,178 acres of land with an 
output of 17,990,786 lbs of tea which gave employment to 
42,308 operatives — the fall in numbers being due to Mr. 
W. Jackson s patent devices. 

Having practically exhausted the available labour 
supply so far as this district is concerned and with a 
view to induce an influx of labour from the plains, plots 
of waste land attached to these gardens were allotted 
to fresh immigrants, who soon were taught that they 
had acquired tenancy rights with the result that niai:ty 
will not work on the gardens but eke out an existence 
from the land too easily handed over to them. It will 
therefore be seen that this experiment has ended in fai- 
lure, and that any further expansions here must neces- 
sarily lead to a deterioration of the standing crop for 
want of proper and prompt attention, and is therefore 
to be deprecated until such time as recruitment for the 
Gurkha Regiments and the Armed Police Force from 
among the tribes of Nepal is stopped by the Government 
in compliance with the memorials submitted by the Indian 
Tea Association — which, however, does not appear to be 
within the bounds of possibility as the requirements of the 
Government are the first consideration. In the meanwhile 
the planting community, while bemoaning its fate, has not 
sat idle but with the same acreage at command has gone 
in for intensive cultivation which yields a larger crop, which 
can well be attended to by the present labour staff and at 
the sametime satisfy the shareholders by giving them lar- 
ger outturns, and therefore dividends, the measure of the 
capacity of their respective managers. 

In addition to these difficulties and disabilities this 
industry is further confronted with the concession lately 
granted an English Syndicate by the Bhutan State whicn^ 
spells over production. Then, again, the enticement ques- 
tion is calling for legislation, for obviously more labour can- 
not well be drawn off other industries, such as the manu- 
facture of cinchona, which absorbs some thousands of oper- 
atives. These conflicting interests promise to cause the 
Local Government and the several Tea Associations no 
end of trouble, truly a case of the Gordian knot. And so 
amid these conflicting influences it might well be said that 
the managers of tea estates are between the devil and the 
deep sea. 




















Profits. 

The report issued by Messrs. Barry & Coy of 
Caleutta in June, 1915, establishes the faet that 
investments in tea have produced an average profit 
of 20'7 per cent on the capital involved (in one 
instance to the writer’s knowledge the i)ercentage 
was as high fis 50 ), while the report of the De- 
partment of Statistics, India, comments on the 
future of this industry in the following terms: — 
“The prospects of the tea industry continues bright. 
The demand for the supplies to troops of the Allies 
coupled with the prohibition of the manufacture of 
absinthe in France, the sale of Vodka in Russia, ay,d* 
the restriction placed upon the sale of spirituous 
liquors in the United Kingdom will no doubt result 
in a larger demand and (according to some) a de- 
mand which may temporarily outstrip production’’. 

The above optimistic view is certainh' not 
borne out by the figures given under the distri- 
bution stjitement above, for the only two instances 
in which an increase in consumption has occurred 
are the U. Kingdom and the U. States, shewing a 
net increase of 8,838,441 lbs of tea in 1914; while 
the countries which the war has not directly affected 
have shewn a marked decline due doubtless to the 
fact that necessaries onl\' can be obtained now, 
and for a good many years to follow the Decla- 
ration of Peace during which taxation will be 
at high-water level thus placing a ban on luxuries 
in general and tcji in particular. Further, historA" 
has repeated itself. When the duty during the 
Boer wfir was raised from 5 to 8d the lb the con- 
sumption of tea in the U. Kingdom fell from 6'17 lbs 
per head of population to 5 '99 lbs: it began to 
recover only in 1906 when the duty was again 
reduced to 5d. In November^ 1914, the duty was 
raised to 8d, while in the second War Budget in- 
troduced on the 21.st. November, 1915, the duty 
was enhanced to Is. It therefore follows that if 
the duty of 8d caused so appreciable a fall in the 
consumption, a shilling, together with the dutj- 

Af^sain and 268 in Southern India, and the total area under tea was 
636,200 aer^s of which Assam had 383,800 and Bengal 161,300. The 
total production of black and g’reen teas was about 371-^ million pounds, 
that of Assam being about 245 and of Bengal 85^ millions, respectively. 




imposed on the import of machinery referred to 
below, will, when the exceptional fillip given the 
industry wears off, bring about a very severe set- 
back, which will last so long as heavy taxations 
are the order of the day wherewith the Debt * of 
Nations is to be liquidated, if possible. 

The tax on modem tea-making machinery is 
a direct one on progress and so obvious that 
the argument would scarcclj' need elaboration had 
not the Government already announced it. 

Those companies and pi'ivate individuals who 
•have alrejidj' established their factories and are 
at present owing to high prices well able to pa3'' 
taxes, will pay nothing of this tax at any rate for a 
number of j’ears to come till their machinery needs 
repairs or replacing. Private companies and in- 
dividuals who have invested capital under the im- 
pression that they would receive encouragement 
from Government, especially at the present time of 
financial stress and that immediately following 
the war and have not 3'ct erected their factories 
or bought machinery, will stand aghast at the 
reckless legislation which will force them to re-esti- 
inate and increase their capital expenditure at 
fi period when money is scarce. And it is at such 
a time when Britain is organising a campaign 
against the Huns and struggling to retain her hold 
of the markets of the world that the Government 
with singular want of forethought has thrown an 
extra burden, not on properties but on those in- 
vestors who, relying on due notice of such financial 
legislation, have invested their money in land and 
its developments and cannot now draw back. 

It therefore behoves those interested in tea to 
proceed most cautiously so far as further expan- 
sions go lest bankruptcy follow such undertakings 
in the great game of grab. 

•The expenditure of the Entente Powers up to the Slst, Decem- 
ber, 1915, amounted to £4,884,000,000; the National Income is 
£4,060,000,000; the National Property £29,880,000,000; the Budget 
figures are £880,000,000; while the Gold Reserve is £623,427,000 
only. As the end of the war is still in the dim perspective, it is impossible 
to conjecture what the total bill will be for all this blood lust ; or, what 
is more, when it will be liquidated. 



Pioneers in Tea. 

Dr. Campbell, Capt. Masson, Messrs. Sanilei*, 
Brine and Martin will be remembered among those 
who lead the forlorn hope, who planted the banners 
of civilisation and industry on these mountains; 
and in sowing the seeds of the tea plant have 
laid the foundations of India’s increased prosperity. 

Tea Planting. 

In Darjeeling, the tea seed is sown about the 
begining of the 3 '’ear, each seed being placed about 
two inches apart. The nurscrv’ is well shaded,* 
while the ground undergoes frequent weeding. Tfie 
tender shoots are not interfered with for about 
eighteen months. The^’ are then transplanted at 
the commencement of the rain^' season into holes 
three feet apart and two feet deep in parallel rows 
facing due cast and west. These holes are at first 
only half filled in, and gradualh’ added to as the 
plant gets deeph' rooted. 

While moisture is indispensable for the well- 
being of the plant, the drainage must be complete 
so that water should not be in contact with the 
roots for any length of time. Hceing and weeding 
are constantly carried on. It follows that in order 
to obtain luxurient crops manuring must be heavA' 
as well as applied direct to the tender roots. Con- 
sequently nitrogenous green crops are trenched 
in between the rows immediately after, and pre- 
ceeding the rains to follow. 

When the tea plant grows fiaturalh', the China 
variety grows to a height of about 15 feet, while 
the Assam, which is more a tree in form, grows to a 
height of 25 to 30 feet. For the purpose of tea 
cultivation, it must be kept in the form of low 
bushes, not higher than 3 feet, although 2 feet is the 
most useful height; a result obtained by pruning and 
cutting back. 

The picking of leaves commences in the third 
year, and is carried on from April to October, when 
from six to sixteen pounds of green leaves are col- 
lected daily per acre, according to the productive- 
ness of the ground. Four pounds of green leaves 



usually yield one pound of the manufactured ar- 
ticle. The annual outturn jier acre varies accord- 
ing to the age of the plantation, hut it may safely 
be taken to average from one to four maunds. It 
follows that the tender leaves make delicate brews, 
while the coarser shoots produce teas with body. 
The ‘orange pekoe’ and ‘broken orange pekoe’ are 
obtained from the bud, the next tender leaves make 
‘pekoe’, while the coarser leaves produce ‘pekoe 
souchong’. 

Kaaufseture. 

likick Tea, 

The green leaf undergoes the following process 
before it is placed on the market as ‘tea’; — with- 
ering, rolling, fermentation, driving, sifting find 
packing. 

Withering is the first jjroeess in which the 
leaves are spread out in thin layers for about 20 
hours in order to develope and increase the enzyme, 
its most active constituent. 

Rolling, which was formerly done by hand, 
is now accomplished by machinery' which bruises 
the leaf and so brings the sa]) to the surface. 

Fermentation starts as soon as the sap comes 
to the surface and in contact with the air, causing 
the leaf to assume the coppery tint, Avhich infused 
leaves exhibit to a marked degree. It requires 
about 5 hours to eomplete this process during 
which the temperature is maintained at 8()’F. 

Drying is effected by maehinery through which 
hot air passes at a temperature of 240'F. The fuel 
consumed in such an operation in a garden of 1,000 
acres is 500 tons. 

Sifting brings about the different grades and 
qualities; while 

Packing is done in large, lead-lined chests care- 
fully soldered, as the leaf is very susceptible to 
moisture, in order to retain its flavour and aroma. 
“Caddies” should therefore be used, in which tea 
should be transferred the moment a packet is 
opened. 

The managers of many of the tea gardens about Darjeeling would 
be glad to shew tourists round, by appointiuont. 



Green Tea. 


This tea produces a dark, strong brew much 
appreciated by the Chinese, and hill tribes. It is 
manufactured chieflj' in China from where it is 
exported in the shape of bricks: hence is often 
referred to as brick-tea. This variety of tea is 
obtained by throwing the leaves direct into the 
pan without undergoing the withering process. 

Patent Devioes. 

“The late Mi*. William Jackson, as the inventor of many patent 
devices, conferred an incalculable benefit iifiori the tea industry, ^vhich ^ 
blit for the application of his inventions could not possibly have attairifd 
its present immense proportions. When Mr. Jackson first came to 
India the industry was at that primitive stage when the leaf was 
rolled by hand, dried over charcoal fires and trampled into chests by 
tlie naked feet. Being of an inventive turn of mind, Mr. Jackson in 
1872 improvised a tea rolling machine which was installed on the Hur- 
lekat garden in Assam. During the year it rolled 64,000 lbs of tea, a 
wonderful achievement in those days. The ra[)id development of this 
process which followed, reduced the cost of manufacture in India to a 
very great extent and had the effect of gradually relegating the once 
formidable Chinese rival to an inferior position, for we find that China 
in 1913 actually imported 10,950,615 lbs of Indian tea. Prior to 1872, 
the cost of production was lid the fb. Overproduction and expansions 
in India and elsewhere caused expenses to be cut down to the minimum 
which by the aid of these devices was eventually reduced to 3d the lb. 
I’hese inventions now form part of the equipment of almost every gar- 
den in the country; and by their aid in 1912 no less than 500 million 
lbs of tea, or 214,000 tons, were manufactured. In 1918 there were 
fully 8,000 of Mr. Jackson’s machines at work accomplishing what other- 
wise would have employed 1,600,000 operatives . — ''^Cutting from the 
Statesman**. 


Blights. 

Numerous arc the pests and blights which at- 
tack the tea plant, the chief being the red spider, the 
mosquito blight and the green fly. The red spider 
first appeared in 1876 in the valley of the Little 
Rangneet river (thereby attracting the attention 
of Mr. Christison) but is now general throughout 
the Terai and the hills. The mosquito blight, for 
which apparently there is no remedy has caused seri- 
ous damage throughout the district, notably in the 
lower elevations. The green fly on the other hand is 
looked upon with some favour (its habitat being 
in and alound Kurseong chiefly), because although 
it affects the outturn to a certain extent, its action 



is such as to produce conditions fevoumble to the produc- 
tion of an exceptional quality of tea which commands ex- 
traordinary prices in the home market. 

In the course of Mr. ChrLstison’s investij^ations on 
the blight caused by red .spiders he remembered that 
sulphur was largely used as a specific for this pest in 
the vineries in Scotland and elsewhere, and forthwith 
tried its effects on tea. This was in 1878. Kut like- 
all inftovations it was tnany years before his e.xample 
was followed to any appreciable extent. It is now 
universally applied in all Indian 'I'ea districts, producing 
•results of incalculable value. 

In this connection, however, it ought to be added 
that in the Terai the remedial properties of sulphur are 
either nullified by climatic conditions, or else the red 
spiders found there are of a hardier variety, for once they 
establish themselves in a garden the proprietors have no 
other course open to them but to close down for a number 
of yeans. Indeed, in one instance a plantation, which 
co.st over R.s, 80,000/- in laying out, owing to the contin- 
ual attacks of these pests, was .sold for Rs. 12,000 - 
only to an enterprising Indian. 'I'he year following th<' 
purchase the pests died off without any rtmiedial measures 
being applied, and the owner has ever .since reaped a 
golden harve-st ! 

Plaating Befoms. 

The measures adopted by Mr. Christison for prevent- 
ing the erosion of soil on steep hill surfaces, and for 
resisting the effects of drought, have contributed in no 
small degree to the continued prosperity of the gardens 
in the Darjeeling district. Pruning even was treated 
as a fine art, for his policy was to prolong the life of 
the tea bush to 20 years and more by treating the plant 
on scientific lines. 

The preservation of standing timber as well as affor- 
e.station on his tea garden was his con.stant care, while thi- 
evil effects of deforestation in this district and in Sikkim 
was a subject which evoked from this otherwise mild and 
retiring man vehement speech and writing. Indeed, for 
the past decade it has been the acerbity of his pen 
that has so far preserved Birch Hill* from the hands 


•See Appendix I. 




of the despoiler : and now that he has retired the probabili- 
ties are that this lovely spot will be levelled to form a 
third and unnecessary recreation ground. ( See page 56). 

Freight Crusade. 

The exhorbitant rates charged by the D. H. Railway 
next occupied his attention. With his usual thoroughness 
he patiently collected data on these heads from the manag- 
ers of mountain railways in Europe, Asia and the United 
States before entering the ring .single-handed. After a 
prolonged battle, in which the authorities of the D. H, 
Railway were worsted, he caused reductions to be made 
in the rates for both the passenger and goods traffic? 
In the latter a reduction of no less than 33 per cent 
was made on coal, 25 on rice, and 10 on tea. Not .satis- 
fied with this achievement he next addressed the authori- 
ties of the lines on the plains and similarly obtained conces- 
sions on tea and tea stores. 

Ciaohoaa Flaatations. 

Cinchona is known commercially as ‘Jesuit’s Bark’ 
and ‘Peruvian Bark’, the former indicating the source 
by which Europe came to learn of its properties, the 
latter the locality in which it is indigenous. It is now 
universally spoken of as cinchona, after the Countess 
Chinchon, the then Spanish Vicerine of Peru, who was 
cured by it of the fever in 1638. Our Vicerine, Lady 
Canning, however, was not so fortunate for she succumbed 
to the deadly malaria contracted presumably during one of 
Lord Canning’s visits to Barackpure, the week-end resort 
of the Viceroy of India, and was buried, if my memory 
serves me correctly, in the grounds of the Barackpore 
Park in 1862. 

About the sametime, that is, 1664 Surgeon C. Dellon 
of the P'rench Navy sailed in the course of duty to Mada- 
gascar and eventually found himself in Western India 
where he made a study of tropical diseases, including 
small-pox, which he found very prevalent, and the malaria. 
His description of malaria is full and accurate, but in 
discussing the treatment he makes no mention of ‘Jesuit’s 
Bark’. The fact is also recalled that as early as 1754 
an eminent Frenchman of science, Joblot, described 
the anopheles larva which he had discovered in a re- 
servoir in Paris. And yet, although the proper treatment 



of malaria has been known for more than two centuries 
it awaited the advent of Sir Ronald Ross to discover 
the cause of malaria, which was traced to the mosquito 
(anopheles*) which impregnates its victims' with deadly 
germs causing the spleen to enlarge, and subsequently 
general complications which end in pneumonia and death. 

In the year 1835 the cinchona was fully established 
in the Nilgiris from plants imported from Peru; while 
the Dutch in 1854 had already introtluced its cultivation 
in Java on a commercial scale. I'he Government of 
'iieugal in 1857 deputed a Mr. Clemens Markham to 
obtain a supply from South America; but there are no 
records extant on the subject. Again, in 1861 Dr. T. 
.Anderson, Superintendent of the Botanic Ciarden, Cal- 
cutta, proceeded to Java to inspect the plantations and 
process of manufacture. On his return a site at Senchal 
was selected and laid out with plants, but the elevation 
proving unfavourable a permanent habitation in 1863 
was allotted the cinchona at Mongpu (5,200') in the 
Reang Valley, 18 miles south-east of Diujeeling, and 
5 miles east of Sarail. Its cultivation was intensified 
in 1864 on Dr. Anderson as.suming charge of the Forest 
Department, and in 1881 new plots were laid out at 
Labdah and Sitong on the .southern .slopes of the same 
valley. The cultivation was further increased owing to 
the great demand for tjuinine in Bengal until in 1890 
there were no fewer that 4^ million plants (some even- 
tually attaining a height of 30 feet ) yielding quinine and 
febrifuge. Yet with all these colossal numbers the de- 
mands made on this bark were found to be insufficient 
for the needs of India, and so much bark was imported 
from Java up to the close of 1914. 

The following plantations existed in 1915: — “7'he 
Rangpu Valley block, consisting of the Rungbi and 
Mongpu divisions, which together cover an area of 900 
acres, on which nearly 2 million trees have been esta- 
blished; 2. the Reang Valley block, consisting of the 
Labdah and Sitong divi.sions, which together comprise 
an area of 600 acres ; and 3. the Rangpu Valley block 
comprising the Mungsong division”. 


•See also note 2 under ‘Flora’, Chapter XVI. 



The process of nianulacture is too technical and 
therefore finds no place here; but the folIowin<T details 
may prove of interest: — Quinine is supplied to the Civil, 
and Military Medical Stores, the Postal Department, 
which through its innumerable post and sub-post offices 
sells it in packets containing five tablets of 3 & ^th grains 
each for an anna (penny), and the Juvenile Jail at Cal- 
cutta which in a single year distributed in Behar and 
Assam no less than 14,544 tbs which was made into 
125,825 boxes containing 200 tablets each of 3 & §th 
grains. In 1912-13 six million tablets were sold, while 
in 1913-14 the demand was so great that 24 miljjov • 
tablets passed through the hands of this Jail alone. 

Some impression from these figures may be drawn 
of the ravages of the malaria fever in Bengal, Behar and 
Assam, the figures given above appertaining to the twf) 
latter provinces only. 

In Madras the plantations in 1914-15 yielded 683,054 
lbs which were worked up into 29,422 tbs of quinine 
sulphate, and produced a net profit of Rs. 371,488/-. 
These figures speak for themselves ! 

Browery. 

The Victoria Brewery at Sonada forms one of many 
established by the same company at Simla, Kasauli, 
Murree and other hill stations. It is at present owned 
by Mr. Craddock. Its output varies from 75 to 100,000 
gallons per annum, which is chiefly con.sumed by the 
troops located at the three cantonments of Jalapahar, 
Katapahar and Lebong. 

Ui&es. 

Coal, copper, iron and mica are found throughout the 
district, the second only yielding ore in paying quantities, 
but which owing to the difficulty of transport, viz, by men 
or cattle, has materially hampered the output. It is under- 
stood that an enterprising Firm in Calcutta, which has ob- 
tained concessions in Sikkim in addition to other monopo- 
lies obtained from the Government of Bengal, has fully a 
lakh of maunds of copper ore awaiting the completion of 
the Tista Valley Line before transhipping it to Calcutta 
where a ready market awaits it arrival. Coal on the other 
hand is ©f a poor quality and does not pay for the exploita- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Flora. 

H feature of this district is the variety of trees etc it 
contains which is not surprising when the forests, 
which are reserved and controlled by the Forest De- 
partment, cover an area of 445 square miles, or 38 per 
cent, of the total area of the district, and are located in 
^o well-marked zones, the tropical up to the 6,000 feet 
level, and temperate which lies between the 6 and 12 
thousand feet levels. Besides owing to a break in the 
Sewalic range from the Tista Valley to the Raidak, the 
clouds sweep through this gorge and drench the higher 
ranges thereby enriching both its fauna and flora. 

Forest Coiiservaao7. 

Prior to December, 1864, forest con.servancy was 
unknown much to the detriment of the standing crop 
which was felled without let or hindrance. This defect 
was remedied in August of the year in question by the 
appointment of Dr. 1'. Anderson, M. D, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, who in 1865 
placed the forests in and around Darjeeling, which had 
been denuded between the 3 and 6 thousand feet levels, 
under the care of Dr. Schillich, Ph.D, the first Conser- 
vator of Forests; while the forests of lower Bengal were 
for the purposes of control devided into three divisions 
British Sikkim, Bhutan Duars and Assam. In 1880 we 
find the Conservator busy in making out Working Plans 
with a 20 year rotation for the systematic felling of the 
areas under his control, as well as providing suitably for 
fire-protection, regeneration, road communications and 
conservation of the more valuable classes of timber. 

Early prospectors, including Lt.-General Lloyd, tell 
us that the hill sides of this station were clothed from 
summit to base with virgin forests, which disappeared 
shortly after the British came into possession of this 
country. When the hill territory was first acquired, the 
early settlers, and even the officers of Government, were 
impressed by the great extent of the forests rather than 
by the benefits to be obtained from them ; and so for 



many years their sole aim was to expedite their conver- 
sion into timber in order to lay out the clearings as tea 
estates or cultivated land; in fact, reckless exploitation 
ran riot. But with the advent of forest conservancy 
these defects were remedied by the measures enumerated 
above. All felling within a radius of 5 miles from the 
centre of the town was put a stop to, and the crop re- 
generated by the planting out of the quick-growing 
cryptomeria, and other valuable species of timber. The 
altered appearance of the landscape sufficiently attests 
the valuable work of regeneration and conservation which 
have been effected by the Forest Department. 

Fire- protection was started in 1.875-76 by clearing 
a wide belt along the boundaries, and by fire-tracing 
the principal roads which divide the blocks into rectan- 
gles thereby materially assisting in the plains areas es- 
pecially in the extraction of all forest produce. This 
operation included the e.xtermination of all savannah 
growth, the cause of all forest fires in the Tend, Tista 
Valley and along the Nepal border (See next Chapter). 

Conservation resulted in the stoppage of valuable 
timber being felled by ignorant persons for purposes of 
fuel; while the Dhobijhora block in the Kurseong divi- 
sion. which was the most backward block in this district,, 
was brought under protection and worked in accordance 
with the late Mr. Hatt’s working plan introducted in 
1904, which makes due provision for the proper treati 
ment of immature poles and seedlings now growing in 
it. Similar work has been carried out throughout the 
three divisions — The Darjeeling, 'I'ista and Kurseong - 
constituting the forest tracts in this district. So far .so 
good ! 

That our knowledge in Forest Conservancy is 
limited, and apparently yet in the experimental stage is 
evinced by the following account which appeared in the 
‘Statesman’ of the 26tli June, 1916: — 

“To hclft ns solve onr timlicr problem some expert Canadian 
]nmborm(»ii aro ovor hero (En.»;land) en.i».agetl in the scientifii* inotliod ol 
thinning; ouf certain of oiir most famous \foodlands and hewing and 
shaping the timber for immediate use. 

At present they are marking down and snrv(‘ying certain tracts 
of for'st land, “blazing” the trees — mainly the soft wood trees of 
pine andflir — and so arranging their scheme of attac'k that the beau: 
ties of our rural scenes shall not be unnecessarily marred. ^ 



In the conrse^of a long walk through the hcaiitifiil Forest of ’ 

certain parts of which have been ear-marked for slaughter, a Daibf 
Mail representative met a little party of pioneers. 

They where brown, lithe woodsmen — half-soldier, half-trapper, and 
wholly romantic. They wore diagnosing the eases of certain tall, fea- 
thery-topped pines very much as a doctor deals with his patient, and 
jotting down their calculations in a chartered case-book. Alreaily bc- 
liind them could be heard the battle-nnisic of saw and axe, broken in- 
to now and agaim by the sudden scream of the stearn-driv(ni “circular.” 
Sundry gaps appeared now and again in the dark line c»f foliage — 
each gap meant the fall of a gaint, and no giant has ever been dis- 
membered so* speedily as be. Ilalf-an-honr ago a king of the glade, 
he was* now a neat pile of railway sleepers ready for the track. 

^ “ If we had all our tackle here,” said one of the pioneers, “ I 
gitiifes weM be able to turn yon out a complete box of matches from 
the waste product of that tree — and do it while you wait !” 

This soft-voiced, keen-eyed young man seemed to know everything 
there is to know about the trees and the forests of the inhabited 
globe and liow to make the best use of them.” . 

In India, similarly, it would appear to the un- 
initiated that little or no progress has been made in 
this direction ; and the following questions will, there- 
fore, assert themselves : — 

Has any further advance been made in our know- 
ledge of the habits, life-history, as also the respective 
qualities and bearing strains which are the inherent 
properties of the several classes of timber trees ? In 
regard to the last, experiments have been conducted 
in the laboratory at Debra Doon the head quarters 
of the Forest Department, and tabulated ; but these 
data ought to be circulated among the purchasers of 
forest produce. In regard to the former, it is believed, 
little or no progress has been made in these most 
desirable directions. 

Although half a century , has elapsed since this 
department came into being the life-history of Sal, 
the chief forest produce of India, like Xeak is that of 
Burma, and the one most in demand, is apparently 
as little known today as when this service was first 
established as a separate branch of the Administration 
except the following meagre details, which have been 
accepted ex cathedra as they found favour in the eyes 
of the successive heads of the department: — 1. that sal 
attains maturity at 120 years, 2. that its seedlings fail 
to establish themselves in any appreciable numbers 



under or near the parent tree owing to the deleter- 
ious emanations thrown off by its roots, and 3. that 
there is but one species, the brown in colour, which 
is ordinarily met with. 

In regard to the first, the age limit cannot but 
be hypothetical inasmuch as the writer has failed to 
detect the rings by which the age of the pfant is deter- 
minable in other species although over trees have 

been felled during the course of his business. To ac- 
count for the second many and varied have been the 
theories advanced from time to time, the nearest be-, 
ing that formulated by a mere ranger, viz, that tlie 
emanations thrown off by the parent tree were nulli- 
fied after the occurrence of superficial or ground fires 
which consunaed the dead leaves and scrub and scorched 
the earth, and so permitted a few seedlings to esta- 
blish themselves and thrive. Verily, a half truth, in 
that such fires provided for a greater amount of light, 
air and moisture to get at the tender plants. The 
actual truth, however, was revealed when owing to 
the stunted and meagre growth of sal in a certain 
tract it was decided to clean-fell the area, and lease 
it out to the husbandman for a period of 5 years; 
after which it was resumed and planted afresh with 
sal seedlings all of which throve into strong, healthy 
plants: i.e., an accident revealed the law which ap- 
plies to ordinary agriculture, viz, that the soil soon 
exhausts itself of the particular food necessary for 
the well-being of each class of crop, and so must 
either have that particular constituent, which has 
been drawn off the soil, restored,, or that a complete 
rest must follow the harvesting of such a crop in 
order that the soil may recoup itself — a system to be 
seen practised on the smallest of holdings where just 
a third of the land is allowed to lie fallow by the 
ignorant but practical farmer who has gradated in the 
school of experience only. 

In this, as in various subjects, we might well take 
a leaf out of the book of the Indian*, especially in 

*Poirev of Ohsorratioa by Indians. 

“ It is astonishing liow much we go about with our eyes open, and 
yet see notliing ! This is because the organ of vision, like other or- 
gans, requires careful training Blackie. 




matters affecting close and accurate observation by 
which Nature has been forced to divulge many of her 
secrets, — of which the following are reproduced 

1. There are two distinct species of sal, the 
white and the brown in colour. The former resembles 
Simal (Borabax malibaricum) so closely that touch 
has to be resorted to before any definite conclusion 


“ The Occident puts all the action possible into the day*s work, 
while the orient allocates a certain part of the day, about noon, for 
rest during which current events are marshalled before the mind's eye, 
Jtabulated and pigeon-holed for future use. Both attain the same end — 
a livelihood, more or less: but the latter scores decidedly in that ht^ 
at regular intervals recuperates liis flagged energies : hence the longe- 
vity of the Aryan race. 

And so by patient observation has Nature been forced to yield 
up many of her secrets, even unto the ignorant farmer, as the follow- 
ing will establish : — 

1. He will neither cut a bamboo culm during the period that tin* 
nights are bright, as otherwise it will be speedily riddled by weavels, 
nor will he bring it, or any timber, into use until it is seasoned by 
immersion in the nearest patch of water, be it tank or running stream, 
ill order to wash out the sap from the libre. The converse of this 
proposition is to bo seen daily in process of solution in this district, 
tnZy the sap is by exposure to air dried within the interstices of tlio 
flbre which at the first contact with moisture expands, to contract again 
on exposure to the hotter air of siimmer, thereby absolutely inifltting 
it for delicate work: hence furniture made from timber cut iii this 
district is not worth purchasing. 

2. Despite the theory advanced by Sir Ronald Ross, and our 
leading scientists, he knows that it means death to sleep for a period 
of three nights only in a sal forest which has burst forth into blossom. 
Then, wherein the theory of impregnation solely by the anopheles, 
whose cycle is a fortnight? 

3. He well knows also that if a southerly wind persists for two 
days immediately following the transplanting of the paddy (rice) slips, 
he will harvest but half a crop: while. 

4. The opulent Bengalee when angling will, by observing the os- 
cillations of the float, tell with unerring accuracy the particular spe- 
cies of flsh nibbling at the bait ; and also that no flsh will bite when 
an east wind blows (both of which have been repeatedly proved to the 
writer, who is himself a devotee of the rod): facts which do not find 
a place in amiable Walton's “Complete Angler”, iior in any standard 
work on the subject. 

The Occident, therefore, imbued with science to the finger tips 
asks with supercilious smile — “Wherein the connection between the 
wind, from any point of the compass, and these alleged physical re- 
sults? Prove it, man”. To which the orient replies with features as 
inscrutable as that of the Sphinx; — “I know not; I cannot tell; but 
this I do know, the one follows the other as surely as the night the 






can be arrived at ; while of the second variety there 
are 5 distinct classes each determinable by its grain- 
markings, one of which fetches twice the price of any 
of the remaining four classes. 

2. That the correct way to season timber is by 
7 vashing out the contained sap instead of drying it 
within the interstices of the fibre (as is practised even 
now at Sukna where a consignment of timber so sea- 
soned awaits despatch to one of the English Univer- 
sities, as samples of Indian timber), a procedure which 
has lately been adopted in Europe, chiefly ■ France,^ 
and one which might to advantage be adopted by deal- 
ers here who ought to be taught the correct method, 
for example is better than precept. 

Contemplated Appointment of a Commexoial Officer, 

The contemplated appointment of a Commercial 
officer (whether for each division, or one for the whole 
Circle is one of finance) will entirely, if not in a great 
measure, remove the following disabilities from which 
the purchasers of forest produce suffer at present. 

It is an open secret that for some years past the 
chief purchasers of forest produce in this division have 
laboured under the following grievances which at a 
certain stage threatened to bring about a deadlock in 
the negotiations that followed ; but which, happily, 
were temporarily adjusted. But as some of the chief 
disabilities recur from time to time, the subject will 
be treated at some length in the hope that, if possible, 
the grievances from which this class, which contributes 
no less than a lakh of rupees per a^mum, or one twelvth 
of the gross revenue of the department, suffer may be 
removed finally. 

In 1914 a certain timber contractor forwarded 
samples of Terminalia tomentosa {pakasaj) to Calcutta 

day'^ — tluMcby oxeDiplil'yiiig the tiite saying oF Sir Arthur Helps in 
‘Friends in Council/ “an ounce of practical knowledge is worth a ton 
of theory”. 

The instances cited above shonld prove to deinonstration that ob- 
servation and experiment arc the only two sources through which man 
has acquired knowledge, the highest as well as its lowest aim being 
guidance in action^ for “the errors in this wodd come less from illo- 
gical reasoning than from inaiccuratc observation and careless bearing”- 
Dr. Thos, llilU 






with a view to extend his business. No sooner was 
a market established than the scheduled price was 
advanced 100 per cent., which the dealer had to accept 
in order to complete his contract : to be followed 
shortly after by the following order — Tomentosa would 
in future be sold by public auction, like sal , — quite 
over-looking the fact that this tree is not to be found 
like sal in belts but scattered in patches over large 
areas, and, therefore, not worth purchasing under the 
same conditions and terms as the latter — result, an 
absolute deadlock, thereby affecting the revenue of 
that particular division. But cui bono ? 

Again, the falling off in the demand for soft 
woods was cursorily disposed of in one of the Ad- 
ministration Reports of this Department with the re- 
mark: — “This has not been explained by the divisional 
officers concerned’, although both the public as well 
as the planting community well knew at the time that 
the prices fixed for these woods would not yield the 
dealer a fair margin of profit, and so the trade in tea 
chests has gradually passed into the hands of the 
United Kingdom and that of Japan which, respectively, 
supplied the tea industry in 1913-14 with 1, 98.5, 2.38 and 
129,259 chests (These figures have been obtained from 
the Department of Commerce and Industry). Such a 
condition would ordinarily suggest to a concern run 
by private enterprise that the price should be suffici- 
ently lowered to ensure speedy sales and so develope 
the resources of the business on the principle of ‘every 
mickle makes a muckle’ rather than allow these trees to 
over-mature and decay, as well as permit the trade to 
pass out of India. 

Another procedure to which great exception is 
taken, and one vvhich affects all dealers in timber, is the 
system of fines inflicted in the guise of compensation 
realised for damage caused to poles and smaller plants 
(whose proximity to each other can only be likened 
to pins in a cushion) which is unavoidable in that in 
felling trees of the following dimensions it borders 
on the impossible to drop them in the desired direc- 
tion — boles from 6 to 12 feet in girth and 50 and 
more feet in height, with crowns fully 40 to 60 feet 
in expanse. 



Such a system hears all the harder when the 
tree or pole damaged^ and for which compensation 
has been realised^ is not handed over to the dealer 
but retained as the property of Government, It need 
hardly be added that if such a transaction occurred 
between two private individuals or firms it would lead 
to much litigation. It, therefore, follows that the ap- 
pointment of a Commercial officer would be hailed with 
satisfaction as it would not only place dealers in touch 
with one imbued with thorough business principles, 
but also with one who would understand the require- 
ments of each case and so bring about a settlement 
satisfactory to both parties to the contract — which 
cannot be said of existing arrangements. Finally, it 
may safely be predicted that fairer and more consi- 
derate treatment would bring about an increase in 
trade, and also in the revenue of this department, — 
which is anticipated under the present regime. 

The following is a list of the Flora of this dis- 
trict: — Accacia, Aconite, Bamboo, Champ, Chestnut, 
Chilliani, Cinnamomum, Conifers, Criptomeria, Ferns, 
Grasses, Ironwood, Katus, Lampati, Laurel, Magnolia, 
Maple, Michelas, Mosses, Oak, (irchids, Palms (of 
which there are 7 varieties) Panisaj, Pipli, Rhododend- 
ron, Rubber-vine, Sal, Silver-fir, Simul, Sissoo, Teak 
(in the Bamanpukri block, Kurseong division, in which 
477 acres have been planted out with this exotic) Tun 
and Walnut. 

“Tho Criptomeria, which now predominates the district givinf^ the 
landscaj)e such a stiff appearance, was introduced from China and Japan 
by Mr. Fortune who brought back witli liim a quantity of seed which was 
})a.sscd on to Dr, Anderson and planted out in nurseries at Jalapahar. 
In sliape it reminds one of the wooden trees wliich complete the samples 
to be found in a child’s box of toys. Sal has already been referred to in 
detail. Of the several species of Oak which tlirive here, only five yield 
good timber. Tho (diestniit produces a small, sweet nut, and good timber, 
if well seasoned; otherwise it warps badly. There are two species of Maple 
and Birch. Sissoo grows in tbo valley of the Balasand and Rangneet ri- 
vers. Tun thrives w«dl but is inferior to the variety which grows in the 
jilains. The Wild Mangoe is found in the tratd between Kurseong 
and Pankabarie. Of Rododendrons the variety which bears pink flowers 
flourishes from Darjecding uji to the 12,000 feet level ; the white at 
lower iilovations. Both grow to a gigantic size and flower in April- 
May. The Walnut is now found cliiefly in the 'Pista Division. Champ, 
a light yellow, close-grained wood, is well adapted for furniture making. 
Magnolia trees are large and handsome hearing a profusion of white, 
sweet-seen ted flowers iq|^spring. The Lotus tree produces large, wliite 



lotns-shapcd flo\vers, and is really the queen of the Forest, belonging 
to tlie Magnolia genus. The Sycamore resembles somewhat the Plane 
tree of the N.W. Himalayas, and Kashmir. Its leaves are not infre- 
quently used by the natives as a substitute for tea. The Holly is seen 
in winter in Birch Hill Park to advantage Avith its load of dark red 
berries. Then there are the Olive and Simul trees Avhose timber is 
utilised in the manufacture of tea chests. Figs, of which there are 
two species, yield edible fruit in August. The Paper tree — one varie- 
ty which boars whitish and pink flowers yields the l)est paper pulp 
and is found np to the 2,000 feet elevation ; the yellow flowering spe- 
cies has its habitat between tlic two and five thousand feet levels and 
produces a paper of inferior quality ; while the scarlet flowering variety 
which grows at elevations from and above Scnchal yields the best pa- 
per pulp. Firs are to be found only near the Rangncct river ever 
since the denudation referred to under ‘Forest Conservattcy its place 
binng taken by the stiff and quick growing Criptonieria. Wild (‘ber- 
ries grow abundantly about and below Darjeeling. The Barberry is 
indigenous to the district, the fruit is Fully equal to its English for- 
bear while the wood is green and is used for dying purposes. The 
‘stink Avood’ is yolloAv in colour and very durable. Then we come to 
the tea and coffee plants both of which are exotics. The latter was 
first planted out in Kurscong Avhere evTii noAv a fcAV plants exist. 
Raspberries cover five varieties, while the Strawberry is full flavoured 
blit slightly tarter than the English variety. A])ples, Pears and 
Plums being exotie will not thirve and ripen. Peaches bear luxuriantly, 
but the fruit is bitter and fit only for making jam. A Avild grape is 
found on the loAVor eastern slopes .^^ — The Hand Book of Darjeeling. 

Fftuxta. 

The following is a list of the Fauna to be found 
in this district; — Antelope (rare) Bear (black, sloth 
and sun) Bison, Boar, Gats (civet, jungle and tiger). 
Deer (barking, hog spotted). Elephants, Fox, Gaur, 
Gayal (or Methun, the wild cattle of Bhutan and Burma) 
Goat (goral and serrow). Hare, Jackal, Leopard (ordi- 
nary and black). Lynx (rare), Mongoose, Ounce, Panther, 
Porcupine Rhino (rare), Sambar, Squirrel (%ing and 
ordinary), Tiger, AVild-dog, Wolf; and snakes, of which 
there are 47 varieties the chief being the Python, 
which often tapes 28 feet, the Adder, Karait, Cobra 
(the King cobra, which measures 16 feet and more, a 
pretty green variety with pink hoods, and the black, 
which are exceedingly agressive attacking at sight 
and the Russell’s Viper. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Fires. 

O WING to the excessive rainfal in these forest tracts 
fires are rather the exception than the rule, but 
when they do occur, and owing to the dense under- 
growth and waling bamboo which entirely covers the 
slopes of the lower hills, large areas are denuded of 
all vegatation. 

In December, 1910, a fire started on the borders 
between Nepal and Darjeeling (to the west of Ghum) 
which taxed both the energies of the Forest Depart- 
ment as well as denuded the town very nearly of all 
its male population who were pressed into service 
to counter-fire and stamp out the conflagration which 
raged over an area of 70,000 acres. The town was 
„ . enshrouded with smoke so dense that it re- 

minded one of the mists which hang over 
the station during the rains, while it rained ashes and 
even whole, charred bamboo leaves three inches in 
length which covered Darjeeling in a black mantle. 
Indeed, so great was this conflagration that the valley 
at night was lit up with a red glare for a whole 
week, which caused the more timid to prepare for 
flight. 

At the end of April, 1914, another fire raged in 
the Tista Valley which similarly taxed the resources 
of the Forest officials as also of^ the Police force in 
obtaining sufficient labour to stamp out the fire which 
started in the grass savannahs along the bed of the 
Rilli river, a tributary of the Tista. The fire gradu- 
ally crept up the hillside and attacked the sa/ forest 
growing on either bank of this stream. Here also it 
rained ashes for days, while the smoke was so dense 
that the opposite hills could not be seen. 

Several fires raged around Kalimpong on the 
23rd. March, 191fj. The one at Rangpu was only con- 
trolled after a period of 10 days with the help of 
1,000 coolies. Another occurred in the Rilli bed, a 
distance of oi^jiy 3 miles from Kalimpong, which 



despite the efforts of the 500 men engaged in coun- 
terfiring continued burning for fully a fortnight. In 
all over 1,000 acres were destroyed. In this instance 
also the firmament was overcast with smoke while 
ashes rained over the surrounding country for days. 

In 1905 the spacious, wooden structure to the 
west of the Chowrasta which was occupied by Messrs. 
F.H. Hathaway & Co., Thos. Paar, the photographer; 
and Pymni’s Stores was burnt down. The present 
solid, stone building was designed and erected in be- 
half of the first-named firm by E. J. Moriarty, the 
brailder and contractor of Darjeeling, who also de- 
signed and built the present Loreto Convent, and 
two out of the four existing buildings constituting 
the St. Paul’s School, Jalapahar. 

The town of Darjeeling had two narrow escapes 
from fire in 1914. The first broke out in May in a 
three-storied structure, used as a stable for hack-pon- 
ies, just opposite the Goods shed. This fire burnt 
itself out by 2 a.m. after destroying property worth 
Rs. 30,000/-. It was fortunate, indeed, that the wind 
which was blowing all the evening from the south 
veered round to the north just a little before the fire 
started, otherwise the fate of the cottages in Lloyd’s, 
and Mount Pleasant Road, would have been sealed: 

indeed, the fir trees adjoining this building 
own ins. ‘Aloobarie Cottage’ were charred, and 

in some cases actually took fire. The glare from 
this burning wooden structure attracted the notice of 
the Sergt-Major in charge of the Depot at Jalapahar 
who with commendable promptitude turned out the 
whole detachment numbering 200 and marched them 
down to the scene of the fire where they rendered 
valuable assistance to the Fire-brigade by dismantling 
the huts forming a connecting link between the burn- 
ing building and ‘Aloobarie Cottage’. 

The powers-that-be are exceedingly fond of in- 
dulging in make-shifts, for instead of legislating on 
the subject and prohibiting the erection of dwellings 
composed chiefly of wood, we find them busy at put- 
ting up alarum bells throughout the town in order to 
spread quickly the news of the occurrence of a fire, 



(or laqdslip). One bell has already been set up at 
the north-west corner of the Mall immediately above 
‘the, Dale’ the peels of vyhich can be distinctly heard 
at the Saddar Police, and Fire Brigade. Stations, and 
the head quarters of the, Conservancy Department in 
the Bazar. 

In December of the same year a fire consumed 
the premises known as ‘Rock House’ owned by Messrs. 
Hingun & Sons, tailors. , The flames leaped so high 
that the sentry-box just above this building on the 
Auckland Road was burnt, also the railings of the 
short cut from Mackenzie Road to Auckland; Ro»d. ' 
This fire, the origin of which is still shrouded in 
mystery, led to no end of litigation. 

In 1915 another fire started in one of the cot- 
tages in Lloyd’s Road due to the careless handling 
of an oil stove. It was, however, smothered by 
neighbours attracted by the screams of the person 
whose carelessness caused it before it could do much 
damage. 

Again, early in the current year (1916) the main 
staircase of the Diocesan Girls’ High School was 
completely destroyed by fire. 
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FAET ZX. 

CHAPTER T. 

Kuvseong. 

K URSEONG (Plate XIII), the land of the white 
orchid, is 31 miles from Siliguri and 20 from 
Darjeeling, and is situated at an altitude of 4,864 
feet, and in 26'’-53' north latitude, and 88°-17' east 
■'lopgitude. Its population is about 5,000. While its 
climate is more temperate than that of Darjeeling its 
rainfal is heavier, owing to a break in the Sewalik 
range to the south of the station through which the 
clouds sweep in and drench the town; indeed, a fall 
of 5 inches in as many hours is not an uncommon 
occurrence. Its average annual fall is 160 inches of 
which 45 occurs during July against 32 in Darjeeling 
in the same period. 

The European and Anglo-Indian community are 
deeply indebted to the late Sir Ashley Eden for esta- 
blishing the Dow Hill Girls’ School (5,541') and the 
Victoria Boys’ School (6,000'); and to the Catholic 
Order for the Goethals’ Memorial, the St. Helen’s 
Technical School for girls, and the St. Mary’s Train-, 
ing College. Just above the Victoria Boys’ School is 
the Forest Officer’s bungalow, and the Forest School 
and hostel attached thereto. 

An enquiry into the curriculum of studies im- 
parted at the first two schools disclosed the fact that 
these institutions were working at an anomolous grade 
which could only be described as Lower Secondary. 
With a view to raise their status to that of complete 
secondary schools, as also to bring the practical por- 
chools curriculum into greater prominence — 

in the Boys’ School, the teaching of manual 
instruction, and in the Girls’, the teaching of domes- 
tic economy — His Excellency Lord Carmichael, on 
the 4th. June, 1914, accompanied by the Director of 
Public Instruction and an official of the P. W. De- 
partment, inspected the site of both institutions in 
order that definte plans may be drawn up in this 
connection. 
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The health and care of the pupils attending the 
schools have also received due attention. Owing to 
the annual epidenaic of mumps, measles, fever and 
. . kindred complaints that children have to un- 
■ dergo as a necessary part of existence each of 
the schools is now provided with a hospital of its 
own, the last being an up-to-date hospital built at 
Goethal’s which has accommodation for a nursing staflF 
and 20 beds for patients. 


Kurseong is growing apace, being now the head 
quarters of the D. H. Railway. Midway between the 
town and the St. Helen’s Convent, sites were acquired 


Orowth of Town. 


by the railway on which residential quar- 
ters for its officers and staff have been 
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constructed. The little station is very quickly put- 
ting on an appearance of importance with its spacious 
Office and Traffic Officers’ bungalows. 


As the Hydro-Electric Scheme, by which it is 
hoped the needs of Darjeeling, Kurseong and the tea 
gardens of the district will be fully met, will doubt- 
less take years before it can be carried out in its en- 
tirely, Kurseong has become impatient and has gone 
in for a scheme of its own. With this end in view 

it has engaged the services of Mr. C.A. Ansell, than 
IT j 1^1 i ■ a 1 whom few know the district better, 
•’ for he has been associated with every 

hydraulic scheme either considered or brought into 
being during his residence of 45 years in these hills. 
Mr. Ansell has, therefore, been instructed to survey 
the locality with a view to formulate a practical 
scheme by which the needs of \Kurseong as well as 
Mirik (which is 16 miles to the south-west of Kur- 
seong) should it form the summer seat of the Go- 
vernment of Behar and Orissa, will be fully met. 

The schools also have not waited but have gone 
in for installations of their own, Goethals’ leading 
with a plant which was established at a cost of Rs. 
12,000/-, while an installation for the conjoint use of 
the two Government institutions is at present under 
consideration by the Director of Public Instruction. 
It is, therefore, all the more surprising that the rail- 
way has not emulated the example set by the schools 
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by having a .fully established plant of its own instead 
of going in for make-shifts, such as disconnecting the 
generator hitherto attached to the down Mail train 
and converting it into a power-station, for the excep- 
tional dividends declared each year should enable it 
to expend the necessary capital on such a plant ; in- 
deed, the travelling public which contributes to these 
earnings have a right to expect that the several sta- 
tions on this line should be adequately lit up. 

The water supply of the town is obtained from 
a catchment area situated above Dow Hill through 
' lft» springs which yield 60,000 gallons of water daily 
Water Sn 1 • consumption of the population. This 

supply is distributed over the town through 
pipes having a length of 4 miles. This area is pro- 
tected by barbed-wire fencing, and is inspected month- 
ly by a committee appointed by the Chairman of the 
Municipality. 

Its buildings which now number 70 include the 
.. .... ^ schools, the Town Hall, two churches, the 
*« bungalow, the railway office and residen- 

tial buildings, and the Kutchery of the Sub-divisional 
Officer. 



CHAPTER ir. 

Zalimpong*. 

K ALIMPON(t which is 3,933' above sea-level has 
a population of about 1,200 souls. Since the 
1st. April, 1910, it has been rai-sed to the status 
of a sub-division. Its climate is mild and dry, the 
annual rainfal bein<? as low as 89|^ inches only, so 
that it should attract number of fresh settlers 
under the new development scheme in progress. 
Its buildings include in addition to the Colonial 
Homes a handsome gothic church, in which the 
gospel is preached in 10 different languages, and 
the tower erected in 1891 to commemorate the 
memory of the late Rev. Mr. W. Macfarlanc, the 
l)ionecr missionary of the Church of Scotland; se- 
veral Mission hovises near the church, a charitable 
dispensary at which 15,000 patients obtain relief 
annualh', an excellent dak bungalow, and the re- 
sidence of the Forest officer; while near the bazar 
are the Bhuddist monastery, the Hindu temple 
and Mahomedam moscpie. A few miles from the 
“ Homes ” is the small chapel of the devoted French 
catholic Father Desgodines who, iifter being cx])ell- 
ed from Tibet where he had worked for a quar- 
ter of a century, started jifresh a mission in the 
Baling Sub-division, which has continued for a si- 
milar period to minister to the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

Baling, of which Kalimpong is the head quar- 
ters, covers an area of 524 square miles; of these 
the Government Estates absorb 401 , ( 213 are under 
forest Jind only 10 under tea) the remainder, or 123 
have been reserved for cultivation by natives of 
the sub-division. The population numbers about 
50,000 souls giving a density of 101 persons to 
the square mile. The district was taken over after 
the war with Bhutan in 1864-65. Kalimpong has 
fairly large bazar and is the mart of a conside- 
rable area, in addition to which it is the centre 
of the Tibetan trade with Bengal which mainly 
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consists of 'imports of wool and hides, of which 
the following is the list for the year 1914: — 


Yak liides 2,000 Sables 3,000 Wolf skins 
Sheep skins 10,000 Snow 

leopanls 2,000 Fox (brown) 
Goat do. 3,000 Ordinary 1,000 Fox (R) 

Lamb do. 10,000 do. 1,000 Fox (Be) 


5,000 r most of 
I these are 
10,000 yex])orted 
5,000 I to China 
5,000 J 


The trans-frontier trade of Bengal with Sikkim, 
Nepal and Tibet was affected by the war during 
the year 1914-15 to the extent of only 12 per 
cent. According to the returns just issued Iw the 
D'-»partment of Statistics, the total value of exports 
and imports together amounted to 108 lakhs of 
rupees as compared with 123 kikhs in the preceed- 
ing year. The trade in 1914-15 is still considerabU' 
ahead of that in 1912-13, when its total value 
stood {it 93 Uikhs. The falling off in the traflic, 
including thiit in hides and skins, cotton manuftic- 
turcs and sugar, is scarcely more than might have 
been expected in the first ye{ir of the conditions 
imposed by the war on foreign trade through 
Calcutta. There wJis fi small increiisc in the im- 
])orts of wool from Tibet. The quantity received 
during the year w{is 47,223 maunds, valued at a 
trifle over 14 lakhs of rupees. The increase in 
quantit 3 ' was onlj" 4 per cent., but the rise in value 
was 10 per cent. Raw wool constitutes the main 
staple of exports from Tibet. As the trade in 
other commodities has declined owing to the war, 
the Tibetans are more than likeU' to take advan- 
tage of the high prices obtaining at present anil 
devclope the export of wool in the future. Al- 
though the expansion of the trans-frontier trade 
as a whole suffered some check, the recovery of 
the lost ground can onl\' be ii question of time. 

( See Tistii Valley Extension, Part IV. ) 

The chief crop is maize, which covers 38,000 
acres or f of the area under cultivation. 

Kalimpong is 7 miles from Tist{i Bridge, 38 
from Siliguri, and 30 from Darjeeling. And now 
that the Tista Vallcj" Railway has been completed 
as far as Gel jhora ( named Kalimpong Station ) 
2J miles from Tista Bridge, if follows that trade 



will materially develope and in its wake raise the 
status of Kalimpong from a sub-division to that 
of a town, apart from the anticipated influx due 
to its prospective settlers. 

Prodigality of Billmen. 

Owing to the prodigality of hillmen in general, 
and the ryots of the Khas Mahals in Kalimpong in 
particular, the authorities found it desirable at the 
settlement of the estates to restrict the ownership 
of the land to hill tribes as well as make provi- 
sion by which Lepchas and Bhutias only were al- 
lowed to dispose of their land among themselves, 
in order to prevent the more thrifty and enterpris- 
ing Nepalese and others from becoming possessors 
of the land in the district, which to a great ex- 
tent would have been the case had such provision 
not been made. 

The first and onlj’- exception to this rule was 
made in favour of the Missions, and the Colonial 
Homes. But as the restriction still applies to Eu- 
ropeans in general. His Excellency Lord Carmichael 
started the present development scheme by which 
allotments will shortly be available for Eun)peans 
and Anglo-Indians desirous of retiring in Kalim- 
pong, the climate of which owing to its lower 
elevation is more temperate, while its rainfal is 
far below that of Darjeeling. With this end in 
view the Government of India deputed a survey 
party in 1915, under the direction of Major Hirst, 
to survey the locations reserved for the purpose, 
which starts from the 3,000 feet level and will 
approximately cover an area of 3,000 acres. In 
connection with this scheme the Sanitary Engineer 
to the Government of Bengal was also engaged 
in surveying the trend of the country from Rissi- 
sum, which is about 15 miles away from the Rin- 
chipong Hill on which these allotments are located 
with a view to supplying a pure water scheme 
for intending settlers. 

It is understood that new rules are being 
framed in connection with the Civil Station to be 
opened shortly on the east side of the hill at ‘Durpin 



Dura’. As both the climate and soil arc favour- 
able to the cultivation of all our Enfflish fruit, 
as well as the orange, which is the chief horticul- 
tural export, it is expected that these allotments 
will not go abegging. 

Oemonstratioa Farms. 

Finally, a word about the efforts of the Home 
{luthorities and the Government to improve the 
status of the ryot. 

About the 3 'ear 1903 two agricidtural hirms 
.-were started, one above the Homes, the other be- 
low the bazar, the latter being subsequently con- 
verted into a demonstration farm for the benefit 
of cultivatoi's. As the results obtained were en- 
couraging, the Government stepj^ed in and estab- 
lished an orchard and experimental farm where 
demonstrations have ev^cr since been given in the 
use of up-to-date appliances, while samples of seed 
have been distributed gratis with a view to im- 
proving the outturn of the crops. In addition to 
these benefits a representative of the Agricultural 
Department has been stumping the country, his 
last turn to Kurscong being early in 1915, where 
a stall was established in connection with the Flo- 
wer Show, which invariably draws crowds of hill- 
men who love excitement of any description. 

Co-operatiTO Credit Society. 

With a view to further raise their status a 
Co-operative Credit Society was established in 1912. 
The latest figures (1915), giving 2 | lakhs balance, 
shows that the lyot has not been slow to profit 
from the self-help offered by the scheme. Indeed, 
the Registrar in his last report says: — “In the mat- 
ter of co-operative credit societies Kalimpong is 
now the most advanced Government Estate in the 
province”. 

The Celoxiial Bernes. 

“The Homes possess 700 acres of land which, 
like all the land in the surrounding district, is held 
on lease from Government. The original estate of 
100 acres was granted by Government on 24th. Sep- 
tember, 1900, on a peppercorn rent from a reserved 



block above Kalimpong bazar. On the 27th. June, 1903, 
Government gave permission to the Board to purchase 
from the adjoining ryots the tenant-right of 325 acres 
additional, — of this land 12 acres were gifted by Rai 
Ugyen Dorji Bahadur. Subsequently 62 acres of richer 
agricultural land were similarly acquired below Kalim- 
pong bazar and are used for the Demonstration Farm. 

In 1911 the Homes were empowered by Government 
to acquire further land up to a maximum of 200 acres. 
The rent of the land varies from annas 4 to Rs. 1-4-0 
per acre. The total cost of the land — Rs. 24,159/- was 
met by the investment in it of lump-sums paid in gd- • 
vance for the maintenance and education of special pu- 
pils. Rs. 20,000/- of the total cost was repaid to the 
maintenance-in-advance I'und from a Legacy left to the 
Homes by Mr. John White, one of the oldest residents 
of Darjeeling. The value of land in the district has 

considerably increased since this estate was acquired.” 

The St. Andrews Colonial Ilorne.'i Maijazine. 

There are now ( 1916 ) 34 houses including Cottages. 
Medical, (the Charteris Hospital) School, Industrial and 
Farm buildings on this estate, which have sprung into 
being mainly by the strenuous efforts of Dr. J. A. Graham, 
r).D,C.I.E, in which instruction and occupation are 
given to 550 domiciled European and Anglo-Indian 
youths of both sexes. Some of the pupils arc doing 
their ‘little bit’ at the front, others have been drafted into 
the Navy, while not a few have found an opening in Aus- 
tralia where they are holding their own against all-comers. 

May the Homes, and Dr. Graham see many an 
anniversary. 

Subscriptions for the maintenance of these destitute 
children would be thankfully received by the Hony. Se- 
cretary at Kalimpong. 

The Oottioiled CemmuBity.* 

“Ill this wfu’ld exists distiiictious, We stjcrn to forget a day will come, 

Of colour and caste; When together we^ll stand; 

But death puts vis all on a level, The rich, the poor, and the ^half~easte\ 
When brief life is past. In Heaven^s bright land”. — 

Alice Foley. 

I'hat this community has suffered from ( fancied ) 
disabilities ever since the year 1830 when John Rickets 

* Appeared in ‘Capital’ of the 9th. July, 1915. 
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was permitted to advance the cause of his kith and kin 
in India before a special committee of the House of 
Commons is admitted by all just thinkers and philan- 
thropists like the late Sir R. Laidlaw, the late Mr. James 
Luke and Sir William Lee- Warner, G.C.S.I, who at a 
meeting in London said: — -“Today you are abandoning 
to ignorance the sons of those who acquired or main- 
tained your Empire in India at the cost of health, nay, 
of their blood — and you leave their descendants to sink 
to the level of the Kola ferbi(jhee'\ 

"J'he demands of this community for equal rights 
and privileges with the rulers of the land, which have 
been based on its birth-right as well as on grounds of 
equality in thought, aspirations and even education, havii 
from time to time been considered by both tht; Provin- 
cial and Imperial Governments to be as often shelved 
for consideration at a more convenient season, which I 
venture to think is the present and accepted time, for 
it has been brought about by a conjunction of circum- 
stances which primarily inspired the removal of the capi- 
tal to Delhi, for we have been, and are still passing 
through a very critical period and are yet far from out 
of the wood. It were well, therefore, if these legitimate 
aspirations were acknowledged as an act of grace towards 
a body ever ready to offer their lives in the defence of 
the Empire rather than they have these forced or doled 
out -as others, who have hung back and merely contri- 
buted donations, expect at the close of the war when 
fheir demands for an equal share in the administration 
of the country will by their very moderation ‘stagger 
humanity 

It will, therefore, l)e my pleasing duty to prove 
that these disabilities are more imaginary than real ; that 
its demands are based on no fanciful data; and that 
when a fair field and no favour is the order of the day, 
the members of the domiciled community are fully the 
ecjuals of their more favourtxl brothers from across the 
seas. A cursory review of the several avenues of em- 
ployment in this presidency alone will establish the above 
assertions. Ilie Mercantile Be it said to the credit of 
the late Mr. James Clarke, the jute merchant, that he 
openly defended his policy of employing none but mem- 
bers of this community solely on the ground that they 



were a trustworthy, sober and an industrious lot to be fully 
depended upon although located miles away in the inter- 
ior of the country purchasing raw material to the tune 
of lakhs. Then, again, a survey of the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners shews that from the Vice Chairman ( late ) 
downwards many of its departments were officered by 
the country-born, whose services have even been ack- 
nowledged to the extent of Knighthood. 

Onr next survey covers the following fields : — Accounts, Army, 
liariking. Civil Service, Engineering, ♦loiirnalism. Law, Literature, Me- 
tlicine. Kail ways, Ship-building etc. 

Accounts , — Fink, Hollingbery, Rivers-How’e, and Cooke will be remem- 
bered ; Kiernander and Edwin Kellner rose to be Accountants-Gemp.'al, ‘ 
llengal; while Sir George Kellner who received a knighthood was, on 
retirement, appointed a member of the Cyprus Commission. 

The Army has evolved such mon as Capt. John Doveton, Hyder Young,* 
Hearsey and Col. James Skinner, who rose from a trooper to command 
the same regiment, subsequently known as ‘Skinner’s Horse’, which did 
such yeoman service during the Mutiny. In the present war Lieut. 
Warner of the Eying Corps, Elloy of the Medical College, Calcutta, 
liovery of the St. Joseph’s College, Bangalore and Jolly of the St. 
Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, were amongst the first to receive that much 
covetted trophy — The Victoria Cross — while Gerald Tartleton of the St. 
Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, received the D.S.O. The V.C. was award- 
ed Lt. W.L. Hobinson of the Worcesters for the destruction of a Zep- 
pelin on the 3rd, September, 1916. He was born in Pollibetta, India. 
In Banking we have Daniel King, organiser and founder of the late 
Calcutta Bank, and Stuart and Mackenzie of the Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

The Civil Service have given us Platel and Stark, and also the late 
A.D.B. Gomes, the first Commissioner of the Sundarbans, whose survey 
map of that region is the only one still published under authority. 
fn Engineering Hefferan has by sheer ability forced his way into a 
partnership in one of the leading engineering firms in Calcutta. Simi- 
larly, Newing from an accountantship rose to be senior partner of a 
leading Coach-building establishment in India. 

Journalism has so many lights that any special mention would be in- 
vidious. 

The Law is fully represented by such brilliant lights as Ledlie, Bar- 
at-Law, Robinson, scholar and linguist, who held the appointment of 
Translator to the High Court, Calcutta; Fink, the late Registrar, Ori- 
ginal side, H.C; the late Sir Chas. Paul, Advocate General, Bengal; 
and Mr. Robert Belchambers, whose duties when he retired at the ripe 
age of 60 yeais were divided between two young European lawyers, and 
wlu) even up to the age of 70 was frequently referred to on matters 
affecting ihe Hindu Law of f’artition. 

Literature has produced professor Omann, who received an honorary 
degree from the University of Oxford; and D’Rozio, who while still 
a youth liad the mantle of Byron thrown over his shoulders; and be 
it added that as poet, teacher, philosopher and scientist he shone in a 
circle of which the Great David Hare was the centre. 



Tn, Medicine such * lights as Drs. Solomon and McConnell have not 
been extinguished in the respective branches in which they specialised. 
Railways — Tait rose to bo Cliicf Store-keeper, E. R. Railway, while F.T). 
Iviernander was Traffic Superintendciit on the same line. 

Ship-huilding has had one exponent only — Kidd — whose dockyard is 
still ‘The Kidderpore l)ocks% Calcutta; while his gift of exotic plants 
and herbarium as well as an extensive tract of land at Seehpore formed 
the nucleus of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

Surrey of India — In a few rapid strides, A. N. James attained tho 
position of Deputy Surveyor General of India, which lie successfully 
held for over a decade. 

These were the Men who had tht‘ir opportunities 
proving thereby that when there is a fair field and no 
iavot/l* they are fully the equals in thought, aspiration 
and even education of their more favoured brothiTs who 
hail from the homeland. 

Finally, all that is left to me is to indicate wherein 
the interests of the European and the Country-born, be he 
blonde or brunette, are interminably interwoven. When 
we review the number of troops in India, we find there 
is but a paltry 70,000 British regulars to hold and to 
have the land of our adoption, while against this number 
there are 250,000 Indian troops, wuth about double that 
number in the Feudatory ^States officered and drilled 
after the latest European methods. On the other hand, 
the Militia or Volunteer Force, which has over 90 per 
cent of its members recruited from the domiciled com- 
munity consisting of men and lads, number fully 75,000, 
and if to this be added those W'ho on principle refuse to 
enroll themselves, the combined force that Britain could 
put into the field here would total 200,000, a number 
which would doubtless emulate the handful of ’57 in deeds 
of daring. It, therefore, behoves the Government to re- 
member that ‘when the face of the waters was troubled’ 
domiciled men straight from their desks sprang into sad- 
• dies and dashed with Skinners into the thick of 

battle; that they manned the ramparts and died standing 
shoulder to shoulder with those enured to fight ; that their 
offsprings^" defended the citadel of the Martiniere, Lucknow, 

*The North J^oint Annual (Darjeeling) of 1915 : — “In addition to 
tlic list given last year of Old Boys at the front or on their way to 
the front, the following names have reached ns” — of which the list oi 
Officers only is appended. 

Major Richard Bradley, I.M.S. 

Capts, Bertram O’Reilly, I.M.S, and Martin Byrne, lOth. Middlesex. 

Lieuts-Joyce, Y.C, 9th. Sappers; and Sydney Boyd. 
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while, Kavagna, whose intimate knowledge of the slang 
of the vernacular helped him pierce the cordon, which was 
being gradually tightened round the neck of the works 
at Lucknow, guided Outram to the relief of that city, 
an achievement which earned him that much covetted 
trophy — The Victoria Cross — which only another civilian*, 
the defender of Arrah, has had pinned to his breast. 

These and kindred acts prove that the aspirations 
of this community are based on solid facts, and that in 
coolness and daring in action the Country-born is not a 
whit behind his brother from the homeland. Then where 
are the fancied disabilities, which are but chimericaV? 
have been at pains to marshall the above facts for the 
especial benefit of the Military authorities who chiefly 

2ad, Lieuts^-Giir^XA Tartleton, l).S,0, Douglas Aiigier, Allred Mc- 
Carthy, Terrence McCarthy, Maurice O^Gormau, John Leys, Richard 
Clifford, Joseph Stoddard, James J. Salt, Neville B. Tapsell, David, 
M. Stewart, Leonard Peters, Leo Colley, Maurice H. Colley, Arthur 
Rice, Harold Lindsay, Edward Villa, and Eric Colin Dozey, 

The Victoria Boys' School has also furnished its quota, for over 
50 are s<3rving with the colours, while the following have obtained 
eonunissions : — 

Lieuts-D. Frizoni, N. Moorat, V. Petri. 

2ud. Lieuts P. Bapty, A. Viex and V. Watson. 

The Colonial Hornes^ Kalimpong — “No less than 40 per cent of 
those who have passed through this Institution are lighting in France; 
and of these fully 10 per cent have obtained military medals^\ 

Boll of Boaour. 

St, Josephus College: — 2nd. Lieuts. John Keane, Cyril St. Law- 
rence, Trevor Claiicey, Dudley Fitzpatrick, Cyril Perfect and John 
Oms. McCarthy. 

Victoria Boys' School: — Lieut. C. Wood. 

* Since 1857 the Victoria Cross ba^i been awarded to two Army 
Chaplins — the Rev. Mr. James Williams Adams for conspicuous bra- 
very in front of Bhagwana in Kabul, and the Rev. Mr. Edward Noel 
Mellish in the present war. v 

Military erosses have been awarded to Asst. Surgeons Braganza, 
Boilard, Messinier and Main — the last named having answered ‘Tie* 
Last FosP when the Majola was mined. Elloy has in addition be«n 
decorated with the Russian Cross of St. George. 

The Warner Memorial monument was unveiled by Lord Derby, Vo- 
der Secretary of State for War, on the 11th. July, 1916, at Brompton Ce- 
metery. On the medallion is the following inscription : — “Courage, Initia- 
tive, Tntrepedity”, and below a representation in bas-relief of the gallant 
act hy wliicb be won tbe Victoria Cross — the destruction of a Zeppelin by 
means ef a bomb dro[)ped from an aeroplane of which Warner was the sole 
occupant. He was 24 years old only; and born in India. 
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Stand In the' way of this body=^. It is to be hoped that 
the Government will no longer overlook its inalienable 
rights but extend to it the hand of true fellowship and 
friendship, for a day. may dawn, and probably will in 
the near future when, as sung by a local bard 

“Ye sons of a handmaid, like Hagar^s of old, 

Will yet fill this country in conjunction to hold ! 

While Britain who sprang yon to cast yon asi»le, 

Will one day respect yon tho* now she deride^’ — RJ). Robertson, 

The Late Bajah XTgyen Dorgi. 

Rajah Ugyen Dorgi, a well-known and familiar figure 
'in ^he social and political circles of Kalimpong, passed 
away on the morning of the 22nd. June, 1916, after a 
brief but serious illness. The Rajah, who felt that the 
end was drawing near and in order to set his affairs in 
order, had his only son, a pupil of St. Paul’s School, and 
a contemporary of the present Maharaja of Sikkim, sum- 
moned to his bedside to receive his last instructions. 
The body after being embalmed was conveyed on the 
24th. idem to Tashisudan, the capital of Bhutan, for the 
deceased who had held the appointment of British Agent 
at the Court of Bhutan was also the second cousin and 
Chief Minister of the present Ruler. His donatioTis to 
public institutions were many and lavish, while his private 
benefactions were numberless and done with a stealth 
which brings back the injunction- let not thy right hand 

•Early in th(3 current year (1016) sanction was accorded to the 
formation of Anglo- Indian platoons ; but too late, for those with grit, 
such as Warner, and the above list, had already at their own expense 
proceeded to the front, and obtained the eovetted distinction, “ Over 
8,000 have already joined the army in the luuneland”, for the con- 
ditions at first iinp(3sed, that they could be enlisted in the Indian 
Army here were repugnant to their feelings. In regard to the offer 
at the 11th, hour, it was felt that the recognition of this eoinmunity 
has at last been governed by policy, and a dearth of lighting material. 
Notwithstanding those slights and hindrances this community has not 
been found lacking when the Call to Arms was sounded, for in place 
of the 240 required from Bengal, Behar and Orissa, Bengal alone con- 
tributed 305 men up the 3lst. May, of which Jemalpore, E.I.II, gave 
48 out of the 78 apprentices in its workshops, while the Civil Engi- 
neering College, Seebpore, Calcutta, generously resj)oiided with 36 out 
of the 43 pupils on its rolls. Who, then, dare say that this commu- 
nity either in courage, aspirations or loyalty is one whit behind the 
homc-born? This note is closed in the full assurance that these men 
and youths will emulate those who have already obtained distinction, 
and earn, it is to be hoped, by their prowess full recognition of the 
naerits and aspirations of those they represent, when Peace is established. 






know what thy left hand doeth. That he will be much 
missed both by the officials as well as the public in general 
in Kalimpong goes without saying, and especially so by 
the indigent members of his own community. 

A brief review"^ of his career would be interesting. 
He accoinpained his father, the Kazi of Jungtsa, who 
was deputed by the Bhutan (Government to meet the 
Trades Mission despatched in 1864 by the IJritish Go- 
vernment under the direction of Sir Ashley Eden. Of this 
mission the late Capt. l^ower, quondam Secretary of our 
Municipality and an assistant in the Office of the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, formed an unit. In the fiasco 
which terminated that memorable meeting in the Durbar 
Hall of that State, the Kazi prevailed upon the then Rajah 
to spare the lives of the members of the mission as he 
had decided having them killed during the retreat to 
British territory. The members, however, were subjected 
to the meanest of indignities ; Sir Ashley P-den was spat 
upon by the Chief Minister, and the remaining members 
of the mission imprisoned in the Daling P'ort from whicli 
they escaped at dead of night through the instrumentality 
of Raja Chebu Llama, who in 1860 informed the British 
of the impending advance of the Sikkimese into Darjee- 
ling. War was accordingly declared, and the Bengal and 
Assam Duars together with the Daling Subdivision, of 
which Kalimpong is now the head quarters, annexed. 

The lad, Ugyen Dorgi, in the capacity of interpre- 
ter rendered valuable assistance to Mr. Paul, I. C. S, 
Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, who had been deputed 
to organise the newly acquired district. A few years 
later we find Dorgi again rendering invaluable assistance 
in transport work during the Tibet Expedition for which 
the title of ‘Rai Bahadur was conferred upon him. His 
chief achievement, however, was the consolidation of his‘* 
own country under the highland chief, Tongso Penlop. 
which earned him the title of ‘Rajah'. Tall in stature 
and stately in carriage, he was the observed of all ob- 
servers at public functions. He died in his 61st year, 
which wore lightly on so amiable a disposition as his, 
for these years left little or no trace on his frank and 
open countenance. 


The Story of Bhutan” by Dr. Rennie. 



CHAPTER nr, 

Silig^ri. 

T he tourist must halt at Siliguri (397'j if he does 
the Tista Valley trip, and accordingly the fol- 
lowing data will be found useful. Siliguri, or the stony 
plain, according to tradition derived its name from the 
stones which once lay in myriads on the bed of the 
^Mahanady river which flows to the north of the town, 
whilst its existence has hitherto been coupled with 
memories of the last week-end trip to Darjeeling, as 
well as with the first glimpse of the snowy range from 
the south end of the platform. 

It is roughly in the centre of the Terai, which was 
acquired from Sikkim in 1850, and is bounded on the 
north by the mountain spurs, on the south by Purneah, 
the east by Jalpaiguri and the west by Nepal. This 
forest tract extends from north to south a distance of IS 
miles, and from east to west 16 miles. Of this area 5S 
square miles are under forest while 230 miles are under 
tea and ordinary cultivation. 

In 1850 the upper tracts were chiefly inhabited by 
Mechis, and the lower of plains portion by Rajbunsis, 
Santals (who number about 14,000 souls) and Mahome- 
dans, w'ho speak the dialect of the Commilla and Dacca 
districts. 

The town of Siliguri came into being in the year 
1881 when the metre gauge line was completed from 
Sara Ghat to that station, and became the administrative 
head quarters of the sub-division when the kutchery was 
transferred from Hansquar near Phansidewan. 

As the stones are now imbedded in the break- 
waters of the Hardinge Bridge, Siliguri, wdiich is now 
the focus of the three narrow gauge lines — the D. H. 
Railway and the Kissengunge and Tista Valley Exten- 
sions — will no longer be coupled with the last week-end 
trip to the hills, but will assume a place worthy of being 
the centre of the trade with Darjeeling, Nepal and 
Tibet, if not, also of the Northern Duars ; as well as of 



the timber trade of which she has been the mistress for 
at least two decades. With this end in view the astute 
and monied classes have not been slow to grasp the 
possibilities created by the new feeder lines and have 
already started building structures on every available 
piece of land in the station as well as at Matigora, ,2^ 
miles away from Siliguri, and the real terminus of the 
Kissengunge line, where stores have sprung up like 
mushrooms against the material increase in the im- 
ports of jute, which according to rough computation is 
expected at least to treble the past output. 

If the following figures are any criterion of' the 
possible expansion of Siliguri then it may be safely 
predicted that within the next decade she will have 
attained the position anticipated by her capitalists. In 
1882, shortly after the D. H. Railway was opened, the 
traffic consisted of 8,000 passengers and about 10,000 
maunds of goods. It increased in 15)0.5 to 25), 000 passen- 
gers and 8.52,359 maunds of goods. In 1915 the earnings 
for the week ending the 21st. August were Rs. 2(5, 722/- 
as against Rs. 17,291/- for the corresponding period of 
the year prior, thereby clearly indicating the manner in 
which railways develope the resources of the country. 

Trade accordingly must in its wake increase both 
the population as well as develope the town, which 
hitherto has been left to itself and the devices of 
the members of its rural municipality. Its future care, 
however, appears to devolve on the Darjeeling Im- 
provement Fund which, it is understood, has earmark- 
ed a sum of Rs. 40,000/- for the construction of an 
up-to-date hospital ; and has ali^o taken in hand the 
sanitation of the town, which sadly needs drainage etc. 

The town contains a sub-jail, the kutchery, post 
office, the Sub-divisional Officer’s bungalow, a dispen- 
sary, at which over 4,000 patients are treated annu- 
ally, and an excellent dak bungalow containing four 
large rooms. 



PAST XXX. 

CHAPTER I. 

Fin-nios and Tours. 

T he best of hill stations begins to pal after a visit or 
two, but not so Darjeeling which has this advantage 
over other sanitaria in that it is the starting-point for 
sceneries of unsurpassed beauty, as far as your stamina 
or your purse can carry you, even unto the very con- 
finej of Sikkim on the one hand and, if one of the 
fortunate ones, to Gyantse, the outpost station where 
the British Trade Agent resides and where the absolute 
power of Tibet starts, on the other. For those unable 
to get the necessary permit and whose time is more 
limited a lesser circle with Gangtok in its periphery 
is recommended; or a trip along the Nepal frontier. 

The following itinerary is accordingly inserted 
for those who have the time at their disposal to un- 
dertake excursions in and about the district, and in 
Sikkim which now, owing to the present Maharaja 
being under the tutelage of a Political Officer, can be 
accomplished in comfort and security. But such was 
not the experience of the earlier tourists, for hindrances 
in every conceivable form were offered to exploring 
parties, which worked wonders! This procedure, how- 
ever, had apparently no effect upon two adventurous 
spirits who determined upon reaching Kinchenjunga, 
if not, to cross the mighty Himalayas by the Chumbi 
Valley. The above policy forced them to retire for 
a while ; but nothing daunted they returned to the 
charge and essayed the journey for the second time 
armed on this occasion with a sufficiency of provisions. 
The authorities of that State finding themselves out- 
witted very kindly informed these travellers that to 
save them the trouble and unnecessary fatigue of the 
return journey they would have them bound band 
and foot and dropped into the river — a famous mode 
of punishment which to this day obtains in Tibet. And 
so all attempts at crossing the borders were discouraged 
by the Government lest complications arise. Happily, 
these days have passed never to return, and the tourist 
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may now traverse the following routes in the full 
knowledge that in place of the usual hindrances every 
facility will be afforded him. 

Dak Bu&galQxr Buies'*. 

Tourists unless provided with a pass by the Deputy Conmiissioner, 
Darjeeling, will not be allowed beyond the frontier. 

2. Passes for all bungalows f except the following are issued from 
the otlice of the Deputy Commissioner: — Pedong, i’eshok, Kalijhora, 
llerrikj fleang, and Tista Bridge which are under the charge of the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Darjeeling Division, t») whom application should be 
made for their occupation. 

^ 3. A})plication for passes should be addressed to these ofllciais by* 

^ designation, and not by nann^, and slioukl be forwarded to 

f ftSSOSa tlieir offices and not private residences. 

. : 4. Each tourist must be ])rovided with a sej)aTate pass for each 

bungalow, wlictber going or returning. Persons occupying bungalows 
witliout passes will be re(|uired to j)ay double fees, provided there is 
accommodation. 

o. Passes may be <'ancelled by tlie lo<*al aiitliorilics without pay- 
ment of comp«*nsation. 


0. Passes must i)e made over to tlie cliowkidar J of the bungalow 
oecu])ied. 


A fee of eight annas will be cliarged For ooen])ation by day, uj) to 
a maximum charge of Hs. 8/- for a party, 'J'be fee for occupation 
24 liours, or omi night, is Be. 1/- per head, up to a maximum of Bs. 
I/- per jiarty. 

2. At Somdial, Rangiroon and Badamtani the charge is annas four 
only for each perstm, up to a maximum of Rs. 4/- per party. 


8. Refund of bungalow fees is not allowed after issue of a {)ass, 
M unless it is cancelled. 

Fees, 

4. Fees for such occupation must he paid in advance to the De- 
puty Gommissiomu', or the Executive Engineer, as the case may be. 


5. Ont-station cheques in payment of fees should include annas 
four for every Rs. 25/- or jiart tlu*reof, as discount. 


* The rulef<, and the mileatje^ altitude and avcommodation at the stagea 
of the tour routes in Sikkim hare been reproduced from the printed slip is- 
sued hy the of/lce of the I)y, Commissioner, Darjeeling^ W^itli the e.rcejftion 
of the Jirst, these have been recast under the several routes in which they lie, 
and so form a handy reference. 

^ Many (f these roialside stations are built on commanding and pic- 
taresfjue spots. It is unfortunate that the rules prohibit a longer stay than 
24 hours. 

J The^choiokalars are. either BJndias or Lepclias ; bat there are a few 
Indians who invariably worry for ^bakshis' (tips). 




Beds, tables, chairs, lamps and wicks, candlesticks, uflasses and 
kitchen utensils are provided at each bungalow. Cutlery is provided 
^ in all Sikkijn Imnsjalows, bnt no /rmttr(\<(ses. Tourists 

£ UrillwUrO* therelorc take their own beddiiii^, linen, candles,^ 

oil for lamps, provisions, and, in tlic Darjeeling district, cntlery. 


Ordinary bazar supplies are obtainable at dori'pnkri, Dentani, Ka- 
^ , . liinpong, Tista Bridge, Pedong, Naincbi, Pakyong, and 

£r0VlS10XIS« UluMiock, 3 miles from Ari (see Kalinipong tours). The 
<piicker one gets reconciled to tinned provisions the better. 


Firewood is supplied free of charge in the Nepal frontier road 
bungalows. At Ka1ini])ong and (jangtok the ebarge is 


Firewood. 


annas four a niannd, and in bungalows in Sikkim, exeept 


Cangtok, annas tw'o a niaund, whieli is payable in advance, 

A sweeper (^an be hired at Kalimpong, Jorepnkri, Tista Bridge, 
Knngpu, Sankokliola Cangtok, Pakyong, Naincbi, ami Bbenock, 

- .2. Klsewhen' tourists must take* a sweeper witli them, 

OOrvwXLwSa pass will lx* issued except on this condition. 

3. There is mi resident kbansama (cook) at any bungalow. 


A table of rates is obtainable from tbo Vice Clnnrnian of the 
Municipality. 

2. Eight annas a day (bnt they will not stir under 10 to 
£0rt0rS« 22 auiias) is the average charge for each porter hired in 
Darjeeling, annas six if hired at Kalinipong or in Sikkim. 



CHAPTER II. 

fio-aics. 

1. Lloyd Botanic Garden — see paf?e 55 & 56. 

2. The Victoria Falls — it m 56. 

3 . Birch Hill Park — „ 56 & 57. 

4. Observatox'y Hill (7,163'), Daijecling, de- 

rives its name from the Tihctcin monastery which 
was built on this hill just 151 years ago. In 
1860-61 it was trjinsferred to the flat to the north- 
east corner of St. Andrew’s Church, and in 1878-79 
was finally removed to Bhutiji Busty where it still 
exists. The numerous flags on the summit of this 
hill (see Plate YlIT) shew that it is still revered 
by the Bhuddist who weekly proceed to it in gay 
parties eom])osed chiefly of women. There Jire two 
eaves on the western side of the hill, the lower 
and larger one according to tradition leads to Tibet. 
In the present Gompa, or monastery at Bhutia Bus- 
ty, which is two storied, the priests live in the upper 
flat, while the lower contains numerous pra 3 dng 
wheels one of which is over 6 feet in height to 
which is attached two bells. When revolved it 
does produce most weird and uncannj' sounds. The 
following account by Sir J. D. Hooker of the de- 
votions performed at these monasteries answers 
in general for all the monasteries to be met with 
in the countrj': — 

“We Averc awakened at daylijo^ht by difcordniii orisons of the Llama; 
these comnieii(;(*d by the boys beatin^i? drums and the great tambourine, 
tlicn the blowing of coiudi-shells, and finally the trumpets and thigh-bones. 
Shortly after the Llama entered, clad in scarlet, shorn and barefooted, 
wearing a red mitre, a loose gown girt round the middle, and an un- 
dergarment of questionable colours, possibly once purple, lie walked 
along slowly muttering his prayers, to the end of the compartmeni, 
whence he took a brass bell and a dorge, and sitting down cross-legged, 
commenced matins, counting his beads, ringing a bell and utbu’ing most 
dismal prayers. After various dis])Osal of cups, a large bell was vio- 
lently rung for some minutes, himself snapping his fingers and utter- 
ing most unearthly sounds. Finally, incense was brought of charcoal 
with juniper twigs — it was swung about, and concluded the morning 
service — to our great relief, for the noises were quite intolerable.^^ 

This hill is probably” for the great majorii}' 



of visitors the easiest and best place from which 
to see the snowy range, for from its ridge more 
than 24 peaks ranging from 10,000 to 28,000 ft. 
in height are visible, not counting the smaller ones. 
The ascent if made a little before break of day 
repays the trouble involved for the sight that greets 
the vision baffles description, and we stand in silent 
wonder at the work of the Great I Am. The snowy 
range appears at first as a pale, cold gray mass 
until kissed by the first rays of the rising sun which 
causes it to blush in shades of light purple and 
pink to be followed by a rich golden sheen which 
in tfirn fades away into the dazzling white mantle 
it wears throughout the day; to be renewed at 
the shade of eventide by the same tints of the 
mortiing, but oh ! so subdued. 

This range seems to be so near. \ reference 
to the Sketch Ma]) of Tours (Plate XVI) how- 
ever will shew that the peaks, Janu, Kabru, Kin- 
ehenjxmga tind Pfindim which £i])])car to be in 
straight line are not so due to their dazzling white- 
ness which causes all sense of persiK-etive and pro- 
])ortion to be lost. As a matter of fact the dual 
|)ointed Kinchenjunga*, the highest of these four 
peaks, is 8 miles behind Kabru, and fully 12 be- 
hind Pandini. The mountain range in Sikkim, i.e, 
the peaks we see, is widest between Kinchenjunga 
and Kabru and tapers away in either direction, 
which in the east terminates at Narsing (11),250'). 
During summer the permanent snow line stands at 
15,000 feet, which during the winter advjinees to 
the 12,000 feet level. 

Immediately below the spectator, and to the 
right of Lebong, the Ramman jind Little Rang- 
ncet rivets combine and flow into the Great Rang- 
neet which about a mile above the Tista Bridge 
merges with the Tistii, which rises on the further 
side of the Himala^'as in lake Chalamu (17,500') 
74 miles to the north-east of Darjeeling. To the 
west is the Singalila range, which, with the Meehi 

*A11 attempts to scale tlic hei*'lit» of Kiiiclienjiinga, iiielnding the 
last by a party of Americans led by a Swiss guide in October, 1808, 
liavo ended in failnre. 



river, forms the boundary between Darjeelinj^ and 
Nepal; while on the east is the Takda Spur (on 
whieh the (lurkha cantonments have been erected) 
over whieh we ean see the plains of Jal])aiguri 
in the dim distance. 

Our reveries will probably by the time the.se 
observations have been made and noted be dis- 
turbed by the rju's of the risin^^ sun warming uj) 
unpleasantly; or by tlie advent of some devotees 
at the Llanijiserai ; but we shall retrace our steps 
feeling all the better for this one silent hour during 
which we have l)ecn face to face and communk'atecl 
with the Oreat Unknown. 

“J stood upon l.li(‘ hills tliu ]i(‘a7un’s with* arch 

Was i>lorioiis with the sun's rctiiniiiu^ uiarcli 
And woods brightened, and soft voiles 

Went forth t<» kiss the sun-clad \al(*s, 

The cloinls wore far beneath me." — Li^inffollow , 

5. Senchal {A. (Plate XVI) is o miles 

Tiger Hill while is 7 miles to the south-east of the 
town. To see the sun rise, and also liverest (the lot 
of the happy few) one must either awake at 3 a.m. 
and proceed there on ])onies or dandies, or sleep 
over-night at the bungalow. The ascent starts a 
little beyond jorebungalow, and although the path 
is stcei) and over 3 miles long, it is broad enough 
to admit two horsemen to ride .abreast of each 
other. At the summit jiiid to the north is the 
bungalow, the ruins of the first milit.ary b.arr.acks 
and the (lolf links lie to the south. From this 
.spot, or Tiger Hill (8,515', where there is only <a 
])aviiion and tower) we ni{?y see Everest, which 
is fully 105 miles awa\s f)ver the Singalila range 
anti a little to the left of Phalut, api)areutly stand- 
ing between but retdly miles behind the two other 
peaks, which though .actually sm.aller look the 
larger of the two. Facing Kinchenjunga, the highest 
glaciers in the world (13,000') can l)e seen by the 


letters, or nniii(?rals within brack(*ls iinmcdiatcdy followin'-: 
the names of the several tour- stages indicate their po.sition on 'rho Skeb h 
Map d Tours. I'bcse slninld enable the tourist to work out the routes de- 
cided upon without any dilhculty v\haU*vcr; indeed, it is to be hoiied that 




|puNnjse,f^ow M. Sain, 



iiiiaidecl e\'c. Indeed, in 191,'’), from the town itself 
a lai'ge blaek mass (i)ro1)a1)ly a huge boulder) eould 
be seen daily sli])ping lower and lower for a period 
of three months until it fell over the glaeier into the 
depths below. Silvery, snow-ied streams may also 
be seen meandering down the sides of these moun- 
tains until they flow into the Kamman, Little and 
(ireat Rangneet rivers. To the s<juth stands Kur- 
seong perehed on either slope of ‘L'ag/e.s Crniif' ; 
further on the plsiins are seen jis through a glass 
darkly, while some even maintfiin that river .steam- 
ers may be watehed plviug on the (hinges; but the 
Meehi, Balasand, Mahanadi and Tista rivers shine 
out (juite distinet like silver bands. Immediatelv 
below the observer range after range, plaeed like 
terraees one above the other, peak after peak with 
beautiful valleys between, arrest attention. Turn- 
ing in the op])osite direetion, we see the eanton- 
nients of Katfijiahar jind Jalajiahar with the eot 
tages of Darjeeling standing out most prominently 
in the lurid glare of day. On the return journey a 
visit to the Catehment Area and settling tanks 
whieh eolleet the water for eonsumption of the inha- 
bitants of the town from 17 springs woidd well re- 
])ay the time spent in walking over their boundaries. 

(). Kangiroon -[ B. (5, 700') ! is 0 miles from 
Darjeeling on the I’eshok Road, but as it is mueh 
below the main road is seldom, if ever, visited. The 
original Botauie Oarden Wcis laid out here, but 
owing to the loeality being subject to frequent hail 
storms the site was abandoned in lavour of the one 
now located in the town. 

7. Badamtam ' C. (2,500') ' is on the road 
whieh skirts the (Ireat Rangneet river, .and on 
the route to the Tista Bridge. It is 7^ miles from 
the M.all. The old cane structure whieh .acted as 
ii bridge li.as given place to one of iron with 
span of 300 feet. Tlie river .at this point is lully 
2.50 feet wide, and although these cane structures 
were erected 40 feet .above normal level yet they 
were often wiished a\\ai\' b\' a sudden rise ol the 
river, thereby giving one an idea of the heavy 
rainfal our hils are subject to. The way is steep. 



the valley narrcjw, inakinj^ the heat during sum- 
mer unbearable, for it is fully 4,000 feet below 
Darjeeling. And now for a tip worth remembering. 
On no account be ])erstuidcd to have a dip in the 
river for it is not onl 3 '’ treaeherous* but the water 
fdso is so cold that many a chill has been con- 
tracted to be followed by inflammation of the liver. 


“The late Mr, G. P. Robertson, Engineer to the Mnnicipality, 
was drownetl early in 1913 wliilc engaged in surveying this river in 
a jolly beat, which was never seen again notwithstanding its air-tight 
compartmentSi 
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CHAPTER in. 

List of Tours. 

A — In the Darjeeling District — 

1. Darjeeling to Kalimpong — {a) via I’eshok Road, 

(b) do. Rangneet Roiul. 

2. Darjeeling to Reang. 

3. Siliguri to Tista Bridge. 

1 4. Kalimpong to Plains -in the Diiars 

B -Nepal P'rontier and Back. 

C- -In Sikkim — 

1. Darjeeling to Gangtok — (a) via Singla Bazar. 

{b) do. Bailamtam. 

2. Gangtok to Natu Pass. 

3. Gangtok to Lachc'n Pass. 

4. Kalimpong to Gangtok — («) via Tista Bridge, 

(b) do. Pedong. 

5. Kalimpong to Jelap Pa.ss. 

6. Tista Bridge to Jelap Pass, 

D -To Gyantse, and the Beyond. 

Tours— Plate ZV7. 


AcconniKulaiiDii 


Stages. Distances between Stages. 

Miles. 

A — Darjeeling District. 

1. Darjeeling lo Kalimpong 

Altitiito. 
ill Feet. 

Rooms. 

Beds 

. Mat- 
tresses. 

(a) via Gliiim (1) to Hangiroon (I>) C.\ 

2,'»00 

2 

0 

0 

Lopchii (2) 7\ 

fiSOO 

2 

5 

4 

Peshok (3) n 

2G00 

4 

(> 

U 

Tista Bridge (4) 5^ 

710 

3 

3 

0 

Kalimpong (5) 7 

3933 

G 

8 

8 

(h) via Badanitaiii (C) 7,{ 

Along Rangneet River’ 

2500 

2 

T) 


Tista Bridge (4) 18 

710 

3 

3 

0 

Kalimpong (5) 7 

2. Darjeeling to Reang (7) ria 

Rangiroon (B) and Gth, Mile 
on Peshok Road 

3933 

G 

8 

8 

Rangli Rungliot to Reang 23. j 

625 

4 

4 

0 


*At the 12th, mile is Margitar (IfOOG’J^ 




Aoe<)inni(Klation 


StapfOK. Distances l)«*tweon Stages. Altitude. Rooms. Beds. Mat- 



Miles. 

in Feet. 


tresses. 

3. Siligm i (8) to 'I'ista Bridge’^ 





Sivoke (D) 

V2\ 

r>oo 

No Bungalow. 

Kali jhora (lu) 

(> 


3 

4 0 

Rirrilv (11) 

a i 

r»7o 

8 

4 0 

Reang (7) 

4&i 

()2o 

4 

4 0 

Tista Bridge (d) 

5 & i 

710 

3 

3 0 

4. Kalimpong (5) to Dlaius 





ria Rissum (12) 

12 

0110 

4 

4 0 

Daling (13) 

12 

3300 

Ni) 1 

Ihingalow. 

1 )ani Dim ( 1 2) in 1 )nars 

12 

olO 


do. 

'riieiiee .lalpaiguri, or Sivoke ria Bj 

figrakt)te. 




A— Tour— 3. 

If this journey is unclertiiktMi from the Hritli>e or 
Reaii”', the sta^ees will of course he reversed, when the' 
followini’- account will he found of some list'. ()win_<>' to 
the proximity of tin; native <|uartt‘r to the Dak hun^alow 
at J'ista tourists usually halt at Peshok, and make Reanj>' 
the first statue'. 

d’he R(‘an_e' Runtjalow is 1200 feet helow the level 
of the new Cart Road,t «vn<l about 100 feet above the 
lt;vel of the I'ista river. From the verandah, which faces 
east, may he .seen the Rilli stream (and bed which has 
been the source of many a destructive hia* in that loca- 
lity) which is a tributary of the TisUi; while to the 
south of the building, and to the right of the two old 
pierheads over which a bridge once spanned the Reang 
streamlet on the okl Cart Road, will bt* found the best 
fishing ground in the di.strict. In the backwash at this 
.spot the writer has seen a 60 pound masheer neatly 

Capital or numerals tvithin br^iclcats immediately fullowimj 

the names of the screrat tour-stages indicate their position on The. Sletch 
Map of' Tours, These should enable the. tourist to work out the routes 
derided upon icithout any dijliculty whaterer; indeed, it is to be hoped that 
the nifip will be found, useful . 

t The old military, or (-art Road wljicli was constructed shortly 
alter the district was ac^uin'd was washed away hy an uupreccdoiitod 
rise oF the Tista river ol' over 80 loot above normal level, and was in 
consequence, abandoned. This flood washed away a good portion of the 
road between Reang and Riimbi, and also the bridge wliieh spaned 
tlie Reang streamlet, a tributary of the Tista. Tlie ])ierJieads still exist. 

Like the 1). li. Railway, the Tista Valley Line is laid on the 
Old Carl Road alignment except from Rumhi where it works a little 
above the 61d road, gradually rising as it advances toward Gel Jhora, 
now known as ‘Kalimpong Road StatioiV, 



PLATE XVT. 

Sketeli Map of Tours 






gaffed after a couple hours’ play. A good bait for ma- 
.sheer fi.sbing is made up as follows:- Fry rice until it 
a.ssumes a light golden tint, then have it pounded fine 
and kneaded into boiled rice unlil the mass attains a 
putty-like consistence, by which the bait is enabled to 
hold on to tho hook lor hours. "1 Ik* oroiincl should also 
bo wt‘ll strc‘\vn with particles of this bait, as tht^ aroma 
draws iishes, as no odi(‘r bait does, d'his simpU* bait 
has secured in this locality more fish than all th(' patent 
devices known to an]L>l(Ts. 

The following; is worth bi'arinLf in mind : Nevc'r 
lilt any article in the closi't attach(‘d to this bunivalow 
(or, for that mattcM', any bunj^alow alono' this route) as 
you are likely to disturb a reptile. Th(‘ \vrit(T onci‘ had 
a narrow escape from a cobra which lay coik'd up be- 
hind the wash bowl which hv thouifhtlessly lifted up. 
Therefore disturb such pieces of furniture* with i\ stick 
beloia* handling; them. 

d'he bungalow at Hirrik is all that can lx* de'siu'd, 
iiuk'etl, it is one of the* b(\st, if not the* be'.st in Ik'iij^al; 
anel no wonde*r, for it was rttte'd up to re'ceive* the bride 
ol a P.W.l). hurrah s(fhih (pe*rson of ce)nse'(iuence‘) there'by 
earnintf it the soubrie[uet of ‘1 lone'ymoeMi Hous(‘\ 

d'he^ lU'xt buniL^alow is at Kalijhora, which, like* that at 
Re'ant^', is .situate*d at the* junction of the* black stre'amk't 
kalijhora anel the Tista. 'The* final must be* Sili- 

e;uri, as the're is no elak bunj^alow at Sivoke''*' wheTe 
the* 'Tista debouches into the plains. If elispose'el to 
walk 1^2 niiles the tourist should entrain at Kalijhora 
and alijvht at Sivoke in orde*r to march into Silij^uri. On 
a full moon nit|,ht no t;rande*r sioht is possible*, lor the 
sce*nery of the foivsts in the 'TeTai must be* se*(*n to be* 
fully appre*ciate'el. When camping on the* Sive)ke‘ tirejund 
the writer has e*ssaye*d many such tramps leviviniL;* camp 
at 2 a.m. in orde*r to catch the Darjeeling' Mail, follow- 
ed only by his ^un-bearer anel horse. On e)ne occasion 
at the 7th. mile he* had to wend his way with his he'art 
•n his mouth, as the sayini>* eot*s, throue;*!! a herd e)l 
wild elephants, numbe'rini>' lully GO, which was feedino* 


(5iite of llie Winds. From OfIoImt to Maivli a sliarfs 
wind starts blowing*’ «lown tlio t^orgo [)n‘f*is(*ly at o p.ni. and 
lasts until I) a.m. oaedi ni«)rninj^. 


on either side of the road. As a rule these' animals are 
harmless^ but when they go niifsf, or turn rogues they 
kill at sight and destroy whole villages. 

Tottr^4. 

I'his route is only attempted by those provided with 
tents as there is no dak bungalow at Daling h^ort, or 
intermediate stages. 

rhc' dak bungalow at Dam Dim is about a mile 
and a halt to the south of the railway station of the 
same name. From her(‘ the traveller may entrain for 
Ikirnes Junction (see Part IV), cross the* Tista in a fer- 
ry boat at Karla Ghat and enter Jalpaiguri to catch th(' 
down Darjeeling Mail ; or he may proc('ed from Dam 
Dim to Bagrakote, walk 6 miles to the banks of the* 
I'ista and l)y H p.m. be crossed over in a dug out, 
which is (]uite safe, to vSivoke station to await th(' down 
train to Siliguri, which connects with the U. B. Railway. 


Distancos hctwcni Staines. Alt.itiili*. AccoimrHxlatioii 


Ji — Nepal Frontier & Pack. 

Miles. 

in 

Rooms. 

Jhnls 

. Mat- 
tresses. 

(Hmiii (1) to dorepukhri (IG) 

12i 

7100 

3 

7 

G 

Tonglu (17) 

10 

10071 

S 

4 

G 

Sandakphu (18) 

14 


S 

G 

G 

Phalut (19) 

via Chialihunjau (*20) 

12[, 

11811 

!)00(» 

H 

7 

5 

Dentain (:2l) 

17 

1500 

8 

4 

0 

Paniioncbi (22) to 

10 

0020 

3 

4 

0 

(o) Pinchi])ong (2*i) 

10 

OOOO 

8 

4 

0 

Chiikuiig (24) 

11 

5100 

3 

4 

t> 

Darjeeling, or 

20 

0812 

- 

- 

- 

(/>) Kewsing (2o) 

10 

0000 

8 

4 

0 

Tend (2G) 

10 > 

5000 

2 

4 

0 

Natnchi (27) 

10 

5200 

2 

4 

0 

Dadamtain (6) 

10 

2500 

2 

0 

0 

Darjeeling 

• 2 

0812 

- 

- 



Note , — Animals sliouKl be tetlierod while grazing as they arc likely 

nibble the aconite, or deadly iiightsluule, which grows at tliesc 
altitudes, and die. 

florofnikri or the two Pools, Tonghi or the Hill of Fire, 
Sandakphu or the Horne of the Aconite, and Phaliit or tli * 
Denuded Peak. 

Extract from the Diary of a Tourist. 

“iiCft Darjeeling on foot at 8 a.iii, passed through Ghuin via Ka- 
lapuhar *at 9 O’clock, reached Sukiapiikri in the valley at 11, froni 
which the fort of Elam on the borders of Nepal can be seen, arrive^l 
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at Siman at 12-30. From this place there is a drop of some two miles 
to the valley below, and thereafter a steep pull up the liill to the Ton- 
irlii bungalow wliich we reached at 5 p.in. Leavin*? the followiiijjf morning 
at 8 a.m. (from whicli many a pretty landscape view is to be had- sec 
Plate XIX) we arrived at a small cluster of huts situated at the 
edge of a pool at 10 O’clock, where a liearty repast was indulged in 
before atteinjding the clii^jh to Sandakphu wdiicli was ultimately readied 
after assaying 25 st<*pp zig-zags at the 32 mile at 2-30 p.ni, the heavy 
laden eoolies arriving jnst an hour after. From here Phalut can be 
seen (piite distitudly. Leaving at 7 a.m. the following morning reached 
Phalut 1 p.m. Weatlier permitting a hrids’-eyo-view of Darjeeling may 
he bad ; and by (dirnbing al«nit GOO feet higlier than the bungalow one 
may, if Inck}^ obtain a good viewv of iMfiuiit Everest. Passed a lake 
ui\ the way. During tlie winter skating may he indulged in on its 
surface, vide Plate XXI. Left for Dentain at 7-15 a.ni., passed tliroiigh 
Singalila (12,125') at 8-30, (3iiahhnnjan at 10-30 and arrived at tin* 
bungalow at 2-15 (juite fagged as tlie road is rough and steep. The 
Dentain bungalow is perehed on a billodv snrnmnded by rice fields 
tbnuigli wbieli a mountain stn'ani, wliieh rises below Cbiablninjan, Hows 
on until it nimges with the iLtininan river. Milk and eggs are ob- 
tainable here, while bents ol cattle and sheep browse on the undulating 
landscape, lioft Dentain at 7-40 a.m. and arrived at Pamionchi at 1 
p.in. 'I'he first five miles of this road is still and in a very had state 
of n'pairs, wbile the rise is 2,420 fed — the remainder of the journey 
is fairly level. At this jilace there are two gompufi or monasteries named 
Singaehili (the older one) and Pamionchi (which is the larger of the 
two). The best time to visit either of tlu'se two monasteries is between 
2 and 3 p.ni. (See Sir J. D. Hooker’s aeeonnt of their mode of wor- 
ship). About two miles below this bungalow is Pamionchi busty or 
village. The next stag<‘ is om? of 11 miles which just takes 5 hours 
to airomplisb. 'Fliere is a heavy drop to the riven* shortly after leav- 
ing this bungalow, after which the ascent to Pinchipong starts, which 
we roacdied at 1 p.m. This bungalow is sadly in need of repairs. Starting 
at 7 a. 111. reached (Miakung biingahiw at 2 p.m. ov(*r a series of small 
hillocks. Ticaving the following morning at 5-30, the ehota Kangneet 
was crossed at 7-30, Siiigla bazar passed at 8 o’clock ; from here the 
climb up to the (-art Poad in Darjeeling, whici: was reacluHl at noon, 
IS still and tiresome.” 

If Kverost Wcis iinsi'cablo at Scnchal llic‘ t(>iirist is 
suro to <>ot a vit*w of this, the hiohest known peak in 
the world from Sandakphu as shewn in Plate XX. This 
peak was named after Col. Everest, the founder of th(‘ 
Irij^iiometrical Survey of India. As it lies on thi' bor- 
<Uts of the two closed lands — Nepal and 1 ibet — very little 
is known about it or its surroundings. At l^halut, wh(Te 
the three States mean— Nt'pal, Sikkim and Darjeclino— tlu* 
<31 tire snowy ran^'e is visible, which from Kinchenjunga 
stretches away to Donkia (23,176') and Sipmoochi 
(14,509') on the borders of Bhutan on the east, and to 
Everest and the beyond on the west. 

As tht‘ tourist usually arrives at each sta<;-e at the 
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close of clay, whcMi this rano'o is co\crc*cl by mists, all 
that is left to enjoy are the sunsets and sunrises, suclr 
as are only seen on the mountains. Natun* at close of 
day is still, as if breathini>- its evening' prayer, while mists 
nestle in the valk^ys below as if in swet^t repose. Here* 
we see a fleecy mass impercc‘ptibly rising* to soothe the 
wind- tossed summit ; there a dark mass of cloud joininty 
earth and hc'aven. On yon mountain summit c*ach facet 
is scintilatini»‘ with the hu(‘s of the rainbow, thcTe a sil- 
ver linino-, l^eyond a touch of flarino* rc^d which gradually 
dic\s away into a golden sheen, while the (‘iiuTald blue- 
above is fU*cked with lleecy masses beino' whirU-d away 
nowhere'. Where shall w^e turn and tvaze in this ever 
c:hano-ino- kaleidoscope? for the imagination runs riot, and 
we sit back to refle-ct on the wondrous works of Him 
who creatc'd all. 'Vhen in the dusk of (‘ventide the 
ranees stand out dark, ck'ar and maoiiified : sik'iice 
reiens for a brief period betw’een th(' transition of day to 
nielit which is soon broki'ii by the fr/tir of inse'cts ther('- 
by intensifyiiio* the stillne-ss of th(' nieht vaulted in \)y 
an eme'rald arch throiieh which the twinklino* stars shine- 
r)ut respk-nekait. Natun- is been reposine* aeainsl th(* 

breakino- of the comine- dawn, w^hen the shadows fade 
away and life once more is on its daily round. What 
a spectacle is once more presented to our ea/e ! In icy 
paleness the wliole of the ranee once- more- shiiu\s out 
brieht and clear to assume delicate purple and rosy tints 
as soon as the facets ejf each peak are kisst-d by tht- 
rays of the risine- sun. 


])istaiu?es hetwecii Staf^cs. Altitude. Aecominodatiou 



Miles.^ 

ill Feet. 

Uoonis. 

Peds. ]\lat- 






tresses. 

A — Fn Sikkim. 

(1) Darjeeling to Gangtok 

Uadamiam (C) 


2500 

2 

5 

0 

Nanielii (27) 

10 

5200 

3 

4 

0 

Tcnii (Turko) (2()) 

10 

5000 

3 

i 

0 

Song (28) 

11 

4500 

3 

4 

0 

Sliaindong (21)) 

4 

2300 

2 

4 

0 

Gangtok (& Hack) 

12 

5800 

5 

4 

0 

I’akyoiig (30) to 

10 

4700 

2 

4 

0 

Sanlb>klu.la (31), or 

10 

1400 

3 

4 

0 

Kiingpo (32) 

10 

1200 

4 

4 

0 

Ah lli (33), and back to 

11 

800 

2 

4 

0 

Darje.fling 


6812 

- 

- 

- 

(2) Gangtok to Natii Pass 

Kar[)onang (34) 

0 

0500 

2 

4 




.Ayi*S<'Al‘E VIEW AT TONGIA' 


PLATI- XIX 
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PLATE XX 
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rrytr 


Distances between Stajros. Altitiule. AeconinnKlation 
Miles, ill Feel, liuuins. J»eds. Mat- 


tress(*s. 


Changii(3r)) 

9 

12()00 

2 

4 

0 

Natii Fhss (30) 

(3) Gangtok to Lad km i 

8 

Pass 

14300 derails iK>t 

(ibtainable. 

Diekdm (37) 

13 

2150 

2 

4 

0 

Siiighi (38) 

11 

4000 

2 

4 

0 

Toong (39) 

9 

4800 

2 

4 

0 

(Jlningtang (4^0) 

5 

5350 

2 

4 

0 

(/<) Tjachiing (41) 

10 

8800 

2 

4 

0 

Veumtliani? (4:i) 

9 

13000 dela 

ils not 

ul>iainal>l<‘. 

(A) Laehen (43) 

12 

8800 

2 

4 

0 

Tliangii (44) 

(1) Kalinipong (5) to C 

13 

!angt(»k 

12800 

2 

1 

0 

Tista I5nMg<* (4) 

4 

710 

3 

3 

0 

lluiigpo (32) 

10. 

1200 

4 

4 

0 

Pakyong (30) 
(iangtok 

(.“») Ivalinipong (o) to .1 

10 ‘ 

4700 

2 

4 

0 

10 

h^lap Pass 

5800 

3 

4 

0 

Pec long (45) 

12 

4900 

i; 

4 

0 

Ari^ (40) 

8 

4700 

3 

4 

0 

Uongli (47) 

4 

2700 

3 

4 

0 

ScMulodien (48) 

8 

li500 

3 

4 

0 

, Tiingtu (49) 

8 

12(517 

- 

- 

- 

(jJnatoiig (50) 

4 

12800 

3 

4 

0 

Ivupliii (51) 

5 

13200 

2 

2 

0 

fidap Pass (52) 

\Q) Tista Pridge (4) tn 

4 

Jdap PasN (52) 

11300 

Dislaiicos 




Stages. 

1 

Altitude. 

Intermediate 

Total 

ill Feet, 

Miles. 

Miles, 

4'ista Bridget (4) 

710 


: 

Tarkehi 

910 

4i 

4i 

Raiigpo (32) 

1210 

6 

lOi 

Rongli (47) 

2700 

10 

20i 

Sondoclien (48) 

(>500 

8 

28 i 

Liiigtu (49) 

12617 

8 

36. i 

(liiatong (50) 

12210 

7 

43.( 

Kupliii (51) 

13200 

5 

48 J, 

ddap Pass (52) 

To Gyautsc and tin* 

14390 

Bevoiid. 

4 

521, 

flelap Pass 

14390 

-* 
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Tangla Pass 
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9i 
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Tuna 
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14900 
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Kala Lake 

14700 

12 
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Gyantse 

13200 

52 
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t 

Nagartse 

15000 

Cl 

Kambo Pass 

16500 

33 

28 

Lhasa 

11880 

43 

3285 


bazar man he hail at Uhenok, trhich th S milf>s mray, 
\For accommodation tfce prior entries. 


To Gangtok. 

(i.'injiitok, the capital of Sikkim, is worth a 
visit. The stages from Darjeelitig and Kalimpong 
are given in the tables above, Jis also those to 
the Natii, Laehen and Jelap Passes. 

The i)rogramme to Gangtok inaN' be varied by 
proceeding to Tista Bridge (4-) first. The next 
stage is Kangpo ( d2 ), 14 miles, and at an eleva- 
tion of 1,200 feet. Thence to Shanidong (29) is 
12 miles (d.SOO'); from here Gangtf)k is another 
12 miles. « 

From the confluence of the Rangit and Tista 
rivers you get to RangjK) and tlien proceed to ‘mid- 
dle camp’, or the .'{2n(l. mile, where there is a charm- 
ing dak bungalow. It is best to do the da\'’s 
journey, or ride, of from S to 12 miles in the 
early forenoon. The roads are in fairly good re- 
jiair yet withal the highland coolie prefers juik- 
ilitndics, or goat tracks, often as not arriving at 
the next stage before you. He scales per])endieu- 
lar passes and slides down dales with his load se- 
curely fastened to his forehead by a strap or lamlo 
of plaited ribre. ‘Middle camp’ is a walled place 
with immense ramparts. Though dawn breaks in 
these high elevations about 4 a. m, in the sum- 
mer yet the sun is seldom seen before 10 O’clock, 
and then jis a red, lurid glow striving to break 
throitgh the mists and clouds. From this eani]) 
to Gangtok is a jfleasant ride, during which tlu 
preponderating feature of the land.seape is the in- 
numeral)le gompns or iminasteries .scattered over the 
whole country, like the pagodas in Burma. The}', 
however, re])resent a religion which letuls to the 
su])erfieial impression tlnit it is difl'erent from those 
obtaining either in Ceylon or Burma. It certainly 
is more engaging and attracts moi'c converts by 
its iimiges, imi)ressive services, gorgeous jjageant 
and ritual than the austere sim])licity of the silent 
cloisters ol Ceylon, or Burma. A short journey 
lands you at the eelebrjited Uedong monastery or 
Uamasanii. The Llamas wend their way through 
the toituous .streets jind passages which intersect 
these villages exjilaining the myster}' of the life 
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:,cicv dcatVv u\ dcev, caYonious Uuie^, 

wt'AcVv rtqxuves \Woloa«e(\ pvactWc t(> attain perfect 
intonation-.— “Oml nui-ni pail-nie llniifi'."— Hail'. 
Jewel (Lord of Mercy,) in the Lotus — Flower!”. 

From every cairn, Irom ev'cry eoijfii of vanttij>'e 
these six sacred, nu-stie s\-llahles of Buddhism, 
which elaim.s 450, ()()(), 000 followers, or more tlian 
half of the iJO])ulation of the world, are chanted 
from the shores of Japan in the extreme east, 
through Mongolia, across the inhospitable Chani>- 
tanjjf, China, Tibet, Burma and India until the 
echv is heard in distant Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlement. Printed in black on coloured stream- 
ers to fla]) and crack by the rushinj; winds, one 
can fancy these words uttered by many millions 
of voices belli}; borne across the desolate plains of 
Tibet to brill*; haiipiness and blessin};s to the de- 
votees of Budda, .and especially to the pil<;rinis 
who crowd over the passes, some of them situat- 
ed as hi};h as 17,<S()2 feet above sea-level, on 
their way to some sacred shrine. Similarly, mania 
( sermons in stones) strew the jiatli of the pil};rini 
throu};hout Tibet; while huge cairns iicrehed on 
iiiountain tojis guide the traveller, as surely as 
<loes our eomjiass, over seas of sand and ice which 
abound in the great Chang-tang. 

Owing to the rigour of the climate the jieople 
of these regions clothe themselves heavily, their 
hokhu being a reiiliea of the phirun worn by the 
Ladakies and Kashmeres: their ablutions are also 
tew and far between as reeoriled by all exjilorers 
and travellers. Their chief luxury is a light beer, 
a delightful beverage, drawn off the kodu or mil- 
let, which is sucked through a reed, like lemon 
squash, from bamboo bottles. 

The corres])ondence of the Uurbar at (iangtok 
is maintained with the Llamasaries in Tibetan, 
while that with the British Government is con- 
ducted in English. Here, as well as at Kalimpong, 
a fair idea may be drawn of the volume of trade 
which finds its wa\' to and from India through 
passes loaded with caravanserais owned and lead 
by Chinese. 



To J elap pass, Ealimpong^ 

As the latter portion of this jonrney is cxeced- 
ini:i;ly fatiguinj^ it should be aeeomplished on horse 
or nnile-haek, tlie latter beini^ more sure-footed. 
impedimenta sliould not exceed a eoc^Iie load, nor 
the followers m{)re than a syee and a hearer, or 
cook, wlio should by ])referenee l)e a Til)etan, or 
Xe])alese. Hindustani will carry the traveller far 
into the HiiiinL'ivns where the '.rrideiit of Hinduisnj 
and the Cross of the Chrislians are slowly ,i>ain- 
in^i^ an aseeudaney. 

I'rom Darjeellnii: to Tista Bridi^e and thence to 
Kalimpong* is miles. To Pedonj^* is 12 miles, 
while Ari the next sta<>e is S miles further. On 
the way to Sendoehen, which is another 12 miles 
away, Koni;li is passed. Xine miles further on — and 
plainsmen should not attempt much i^reater distan- 
ces in these hi^L*h altitudes in a day — and over a very 
stee]) ascent ( Lin^tu ) you i;*et to (inaton^- whieli 
is 12,210 feet above vsee-level. Ku[)up is o miles 
further and 000 feet hii^her. After i)ainfully elimb- 
in; 4 ‘ an(.)ther 4 miles, durin;^ which you have risen 
another 1,100 feet, the summit of Jela]) Pass is 
reached, and iVom which if armed with a. veiy spe- 
cial permit the Chumbi Valley is entered. This 
route includes the important iVontier town ol 
(iyantse where the trade routes from China, Tibet, 
Assam and Iient»'cd eonverx^e. 

To Jolap Paso Tista Bridge. 

The new Military, or Cart Road which was 
alii>'ned in ISSS from Sili^uri to Tista I{rid;j;e, was 
extended for over 40 miles past the capital of Sik- 
kim ((kan^^'tok) and continued on until the meetini;* 
of the Kan,e:it and Tista rivers, and beyond — where 
lies Tarkola (^r the clearing in the forest. Kan^po 
which is in native Sikkim is just across the Rough 
rivulet. To reach the Jelap Pass a stiff climb up 
the l)ridle ])ath taxes the energies of most pedevS- 
trians. At the 10th. mile above Rangpo the river 
is crossed by a subvStantial iron bridge thrown 
across the Rough l)y the Madras Pioneers in 
1002, ’vvhen our Armed Mission foreed its way 



ihto 'T\)^ct. bdow ai'e tW copY^er vt\mcs \v\\osc gvccn 
oic wotkccI ^^c'YiciWsc lessees. Heve tlic {\Ati- 
t\idc is only 2,700 feet, \vhicli within the next 15 
ni'.^es increases to 10,000 and so transports one 
from the stifling? heat of the plfiins to tlie cold 
blasts of the mountain ran^>:es. The next climb is 
to Lingtvi (12,(517'), the margin of the higland 
platean on wliieli Tibet is situated. From here 
the country unfolds itself in nndtdating downs un- 
til Gnatong is re.'iehed. I'ive miles beyond is Kn- 
phu, which in turn is 4 miles below Jelap I’ass, 
froi?a which the plains of Chumbi, which is in Ti- 
bet proper, can be distinctly seen. The tourist 
must double l)ack sharj) to Knphn as there is no 
dak bungalow at Jel;i]i Fass. 

To G-yantse— and tlxe Beyond. 

Bevond the jelap Pass lies Tibet. As entry 
into this ‘forbidden land’ by travellers of any na- 
tionalitj', including Indians, is prohibited 1)3' treat\' 
with the Grand Llama, no ])ermits are issued bv 
the Government for tours in this region. To pro- 
ceed even to Gvantse, the last British Outpost 
Stfitioii, which is <S7 miles from the pass, recitiires 
no little inllnence to move the Government for the 
necessarv ])ermit. Few tourists even if ])rovidcd 
with such a permit could undertake the jonnuy 
owing to the l)arreii nature of the eonntrv to l)e 
traversed, as also the silent opposition ofl'ered, 
which thereb 3 ' necessitates the em])lo 3 'ment of an 
armv t)f porters to keep nj) the snp])lv of j)rovi- 
sions, which must be carried from either Sikkim or 
Silignri along with the retpiisite baggage and tents. 
To tour be\'ond this outpost, or to proceed to 
Lhasa, the Cit\’ of Mx-steries, borders on the im- 
j)ossible, for ex'cn the jipplication of the himons 
Sxv'edish explorer. Dr. Sven Hedin, when bfiekcd bx' 
his Ambassador at London elicited the following 
reply from Sir John Morlev, the Prime Minister, 
through Lord Aliiito, the Vicero 3 ’ of India: — 1 he 
Prime Minister, desires that the folloxving message 
be communicated to Sx'cn Hedin: “1 sinccreix' regret 
that I cannot, for reasons xvhich hax’e doubtless 
been exphiined to x’<)n bx' the Indiiin Gox’ernment, 
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grant you the desired assistanee for your journey 
to and in Tibet. This assistance has also been 
refused to the Royal Geogniphical Society in Lon- 
don, and likewise to British officers in the seixrice 
of the Government of India”. — Trans-Himalaya by 
Sven Hcdin. 

As the majority of tourists invariably desire 
knowing something about the ‘forbidden land’, the 
itinerjirj’- of the journeys performed b^-^ the Superin- 
tendent of the Base (Field ) Lost Office, and Wad- 
dell, who accompained the Military Mission into 
that land, has been abridged and given below. 



CHAPTEU IV. 

To Lhasa, the Bomo of tho East*. 

O bjection to incursions by ‘Foreign Devils* in Ti- 
bet is coinparativelv modern. T\vi> hundred vears 
ago, that is, before China assumed suzeraintv over 
Tibet, the same freedom was accorded Europeans as 
to those of other nationalities to enter the (now for- 
bidden ) capita! of Tibet. And so contrary fo the ge- 
neral, popular belief, quite a number of Europeans 
have^ succeeded in reaching Lhasa during the past 

three centuries, who though never welcomed were 

not only permitted to reside in this city of mysteries 
but were also suffered to establish missions and even 
build chapels. 

The following is a list of those daring explorers, 

with dates, who from time to time have endeavoured 

to draw the veil aside from the doors of the Vatican 
of the East : — 

111 1330 Kriar Odoric of Pordoiioiio entered fdiasa from China, whilo 
1(5()0 Katliors Anioiiio do Andrada trod tlio sann^ path. 
lGd‘2 .lohaimos Cruohor, an Austrian, aroompaniod l)y tho nc^Iirian 
Count Albert d(* Oorvilte, who died at At^ra on liis way i)a(^k 
the same year, entered this eitv hy the same route as tlieir 
|)r(3decessors. The mission start(*tl l)y tlie hirmer existed for 
a period of 38 years. 

170G the Capncihn Kathers tl. de Asculi and F. de Tour worked their 
way to Lhasa tlirou^h Kashmir ami Leh liadak, to he followed 
17 IG hy the same route hy the Jesuits Desideri ami Freynj. 

1711) the Capuchin monk Horace Della Peiina entered this city 
from Ne[»al, fonmled a mission whieh existed for oO years, and 
built a elia[)el in it. 

173G Of all tlu3 missionevies wlio entered Filiasa, Samuel Van tie 
Pntte apparently im^ratiated Imnst^lf with the antlnu’ities for 
W(3 tind that he mJ. t>idy lived at Lhasa hut also formed a 
part of the deputation of Tihetuns sent to the Court of Pekin. 
1774 Georj^e lh),iifle t>f the ('ivil Service, and Dr. Hamilton, a member 
of the Imlian Medical Service, w(*re depn toil hy Warren Hastings 
to visit the capitals of Pdintan and Tibet r/a Huxa Dnars and 
Pnnaka the capital t)f the former country. They returned in 
tinne of the following year having failed to get far into Til»(*t. 
1783 Capt. 'rnrner, a relative of Warren Flastings, entered Ijhasa 
and saw the new incarnation of the Grand Fjlama — an infant 
18 months old. 

*TFiis chapter has been abritlged from “Lhasa and Its Mysteries”, 
by L. Austin Waddell, Ij.L.D, (LI.F, I.M.S. itc. 
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1811 Thos. Mannin.i?, a friond of Chas. Lamb of the Chiirese 
branch of the Kast India Company, London, was the only 
Kn^;lisbman who over entered Tibet and Lhasa prior to oiir 
Mission of 1903. 

1846 MM. line and Cabot, who lost bis nose and ears from ^ frost 
bite while crossing these bleak regions, also sojourned in that 
city for a wliile. 

1866 Nain Sing, C.I.L, a surveyor, with eriidc instruments impro- 
vised for the occasion to defeat the scrutiny of the ever vigi- 
lan< officials who guard the passes, siicceedt^d in acuMirately 
niapiiig out a very large tract of the country, wliich snhse- 
(pient surv'eys made during the last Mission mertily veii/ied. 
tie entered Tibet fr<»ni th«‘ north-east corni'i* of Nepal. 

1872 0>1. Prjivalski, a Hussian, faile<l in his attempt from «»v(;r 
the Pamirs. 

1874 Nain Sing for the second time enbu'ed Lhasa ami mapped 
the central, or lake region. 

1878 Kishen Singh, Rai llahadur, triangulated the upjnM* portion 
of Tibet and has given us the best and most a«Turate map of 
that land. 

1880 Kintup, a native <»f Sikkim, ami a memlxu* of the Survey of 
India, entered Tibet with a Chinese lilaina who treacherously 
sold him to the bead of a monastery for a sum of Hs. hO/- 
only and then hied off to his own country. After sulTering 
untold hardships he succeeded in evading his captors and carry- 
ing out the special duty with which he was (*ntnist(‘d, nunn‘- 
ly, to drop marked logs into the river, which nas conjectured 
to b(‘ the source of the Hrahmaputra, and which proved these 
conjectures to he correct, lie returned to India after an ab- 
senc(? <d‘ four y(‘ars. 

Llama Ugyeii Gyatsho sueeeede<l in smuggling Sarat (’iian- 
dra Das, a llengalee, into Lliasa. The bare aceonnt of tluit 
city by the latter obtained for him a O.l.K ship. 

1889 Mr. Uockliill faile<l getting to Lhasa, although a distiiiginshed 
Tibetan scliolar. 

1890 jM. Heonlevat and Prince Henry of Orleans got as far as 9o 
miles to the north of Tibasa, when they were compelled to 
turn back. 

1891 Capt. Ih)wer succeeded in getting oidy as far as the 200tb. 
mile north-west nf that city, ' 

1892 Mr. Kuckliill reached the llOtli. mile north of Lhasa, while 
Miss Anne Taylor in the same year r«*acbed the 168tb. mile 
to the south of that city. 

1893 The ill-fat(Ml M. Dntreuil de Hliins was treaelieronsly murdered 
and bis body thrown into the river. 

1890 Mr. and Mrs. Littledale got as far as 70 miles to the south- 
east of Lliasa. 

1896 Gapt. Deasy surveyed fully 24,000 miles of Tibetan territory 
having got in from Leh Ladak. He and Dr. Stein have done 
niueh to clear away the mists and clouds which liung over thi> 
land of mystery. 

P.lOl Dr. Sven Hediii got to within a few days march of Lhasa, 

1 i.e, about 150 miles N.N.W. 

1902 M. Tyshikoff, a Russian, succeeded in bringing back photo 
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()\* t\^at cAty, \v\uW i\\e Japaiiese priest Kawaguciii 
wlio was (liscovovecl in Lliasa imcl to flee for liis life. 

IDli), that is, aft(n’ tlio l^lxpeditionaiy Mission, Mrs. and Mr. I’ercy 
Brown of the (lovenmiont School of Art, (.'alcntta, wore per- 
mitted to tour in Tiliet as far as (^yantse in search of Art 
productions of \vlil(di they have now a fairly large (‘ollectioii. 
Mrs. Brown may therefore claim to lie the first English lady 
who has travelle^l much and far in Tibet. 

Althougli Tibet, and its capital Lhasa, have been 
visited by quite a nnniber of Europeans yet no de- 
finite data were recorded of the mvstic and mysteri- 
ous V^atican of the East until the Armed Mission des- 
patched by the Government of India during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Cnrzon, which produced a com- 
plete and fascinating history of that unknown land by 
Waddel. 

Tibet covering an area of 200,000 square miles 
is situated to the south of the great Chang-Tang^ a 
vast, lofty desert ice-bound plateau standing at an 
average elevation of 10,000 feet above sea -level, which 
is bounded on the north and south respectively by 
the Pamirs and the Himalayas. This plateau is about 
1,500 miles long with an approximate width of 500 
miles tapering to 100 at its western boundary and 350 
at its eastern border : its total area is about 180,000 
square miles, or just about times as large as the 
United Kingdom. 

As the Tibetan authorities deliberately failed meet- 
ing our first peaceful Mission under the guidance of 
Col. Younghusband, it was decided, owing to Russian 
intrigues of which definite proof had been obtained, to 
push an Armed Mission (of which the famous explorer 
Kintup was a member) over the border in October, 
1 903. 

The following were the stages in this bleak and 
doubly inhospitable laiid:-- 

A little below Jelap Pass is a small lake and 
streamlet, which lie in a part of the Celestial Empire, 
where a Chinese colony exists at Laiigrarn (12, 100'). 
Further down is Yatuug (13,200'); still further on is 
Richengang (9,530') wheie there is a collection of 
about 40 well-built houses. Chumbi lies in this valley, 
at the end of whicli is Hyema another Chinese colony. 



Phari Jong, or fort, built in 1792 is 29^ miles higher 
up at the base of the Mo river. It dominates the 
great trade routes to Ladalc, Nepal and China on the 
one hand, and to Assam and Bengal on the other. 
The town below the fort consists of 200 mean houses, 
low-roofed and windowless whose entrances look like 
subterranean passages owing to the accumulation of 
the sweepings of ages vvliich have been deposited on 
the main thoroughfares in front of each dwelling. Phari 
Jong is 109 miles from Darjeeling and 87 from Ka- 
limpong: it is on the southern or Indian side of the 
Himalayas. About midway to the next stage a steep 
ascent o miles in length takes you over the Tajigla 
Pass { 15,200') from which you gradually descend to 
Tuna on the great plateau which is 19 miles away in 
Tibet proper, and 15,000 feet above sea-level but which 
owing to its bleak climate contains a population of .‘10 
inhabitants only, and a fort encircled by hills. Gain, 
where the first brush with our Armed Mission took 
place at an altitude of 15,000 feet, is on Lake Rham 
which is about 15 miles long and from 4 to 5 miles 
in width. Dochen is 4 miles beyond Gam, while as 
many miles below is the Kala Lake 8 miles in length 
and about 2^ miles in breadth. Then comes Gyantse 
which although defended by 7,000 Tibetans was storm- 
ed on the 6th. July, 1904 (that is, just a year after 
the Mission started for Lhasa) by a comparative hand- 
ful of British and Indian troops. It is the junction 
of the trade routes from India and Bhutan, and also 
of Ladak and Asia; is celebrated for its woolen cloths 
and carpet mannfacturies, and is besides the official 
residence of one of the two Governors of western 
Tibet. Its garrison consist oP50() rank and file. The 
gompas about the surrounding hills are most numerous. 
The largest accommodates 600 llamas, followers of 
both the red and yellow sects into which Buddism 
is divided. This pagoda which is 100 feet high has 
a circular base measuring fully 200 yards. It is eight 
stories high. Here are also several nunneries. Owing 
to the scarcity of fuel only the llamas, and cases of 
d^ath through infectious diseases, are burnt; others are 
left out to be devourved by the innumerable packs of 
semi-wild dogs which infest this land. The Tsechen 
goiupa has quarters for 2,000 monks of the yellow 
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low sect. Eighteen miles beyond Gyantse lies Kalung 
(14,500'); thirty seven miles further is Kharo, or the 
wide-moiithed pass in which the Nojin glacier is situ- 
ated at an altitude of 16,200 feet. Further on, again, 
is Nagartse in the basin of the Yanidok or turquoise 
lake, an inland sea at an elevation of 14,850 feet with 
a circuit of about 150 miles which would take over a 
fortnight to traverse. To get to Tsangpo ( 12,100'), 
the next stage, the Kamba Pass, 16,500 feet high, has 
to be crossed. From the summit of this pass, which 
is in central Tibet, there is a steep descent of 4,000 
fee? in the first 4 miles where lies Chaksam, which is 
only 43 miles from Lhasa. Tsangpo is situated on 
the great central river of Tibet of the same name, 
which near the town is spanned by an iron chain sus- 
pension bridge, like those met with in western China. 
It was completed in the 15th. century, is 150 yards 
long, 15 feet wide and about the same height above 
high water level. Its pierheads are chorten-shaped. 
This structure as a whole reminds one of the suspen- 
sion bridge at Riimbi, Tista Valley. After crossing 
the river Tsangpo the great monastery of Dapung 
looms in the distance; it is the largest in the world 
and has several gilded roofs. The Tsangpo is believed 
to be the upper source of the Brahmaputra river. 
A little beyond one debouches through a gorge which 
at the 6th. mile opens out into the Kyi Valley and 
takes its name from the river which Hows past the 
walls of Lhasa which was entered on the 4th. August, 
1904, by only 650 British and 4,000 Indian troops 
and followers over the Tiling bridge and then through 
a mighty chorten whose solid, square base is pierced 
by a large and strong gateway. 

Thus was the veil of mysticism and mystery, which 
had hung for centuries over Lhasa, rent asunder. 

Lhasa. 

“At last, Lhasa, the IleriTiit City, the Ruine of (yontral Asia ! 
From first to last, froui far aiul near this imposing jiile on the Potala* 
hill dominates the laudsf^ape and hohls the eye. This palaee of the 
Bhuddist Pope which faces east is a mass of lofty buildings covering 

*^Potala\ ajler the name of a roch tf hill overloohing the harbour 
at Cape Komorin in the extreme tip of the Indian continent, which the 
Indians fancied was the extreme end of the world. The Potala is a 
monastery as well as a palace, and can accommodate 500 monks nf 
which the Dalai JAama is the ahhot. 




the hillsides about 300 feet lii^?h with terraces from top to bottom of 
many-storied, many-windowed houses, and buttressed masonry battle- 
ments and retaiidng walls, and formins: a gigantic structure of stately 
architectural proportions on the most picturesque of craggy sites. The 
central cluster of buildings, crowning the suiiiinit and resplendent w'ith 
its five golden pavilions on its roofs, was of dull crimson, that gives 
it the name of the ‘Red Palace^, while those on the other flank were 
of daz/ding wdiiteness; and the great stairway on each side, leading 
down to the chief entrance and gardens below, zig-zagging outwards to 
enclose a diamond-shaped design, recalled a similar one at the summer 
palaco of Pckiji. A mysterious effect was given to the central portion 
of the building by long curtains of dark purple ynk-bair clotli wliicli 
draped the vcraiidulis to protect the frescoes from the rain and sun, 

but \vlii<rh seemed to muflle the rooms in secrecy The 

population which is 30,00(), or a fifth of the entire population, iirfludes 
no less than :i0,000 monks, the remainder being chiefly women who 
are polyandrous. This city is S'f9 wiles from Darjeeling, which in 
turn in 366 miles from Calcutta^* — Waddell, 

Lhasa*, the capital of Tibet, covers roughly an 
area of two square miles, and stands at an elevation 
of about 12,000 feet. Its main throughfares are fairly 
wide, while its lanes which are narrow in the extreme 
and unpaved do not improve the sanitation of the city. 
The houses are for the most part three-storied with 
flat roofs, and erected in stone and brick. The first 
floor of these quaint buildings are reserved for shops 
whose stalls abut the streets. The walls are white- 
washed while the woodwork including doors and win- 
dows are usually picked out in bright, variegated co- 
lours which impart a picturesqueness quite peculiar to 
this land. The rooms of the upper classes are richly 
painted and have frescoes profusely inlaid in the plaster- 
ing of the walls, the ceilings are usually daubed with 
green paint, and supported by highly polished pillars 
of cinnabar, while the floors a^e constructed either of 
wood, or glazed mortar. The seats are three feet square 
covered with mattresses varying from (5 to 10 inches 
in thickness over which rich and beautiful Tibetan 
and Chinese carpets are spread. Silk and fur cushions 
are not infrequently seen supporting the backs of the 
loungers who sit cross-legged. 

Owing to the extreme rigour of its climate agri- 
culture and stock-farming are in a rudimentary state, 
though grain and vegetables are raised in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the demands of its population, which 

^The writer is indebted to the Chief Ministers of the Dalai Llama 
for these details. See next (.chapter. 
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however subsists cbiefly on the yield of tbe iarcre herds 
of sheep and yak, which take the place of kine as in 
India. Its imports, therefore, cxctH‘d its exports. Of the 
former pulse, rice and orain are receivt'd from India through 
Sikkim, also cottt*n, woolen cloths of European manufac- 
ture, fancy-floods, toilet reejuisites, patent medicines, o'ra- 
mophones and other musical instruments, lirioa-brac and 
Brum maoem- ware ; Silks, brick-tea and jewels from Chi- 
na; and salt and gold dust from the Chang-tang plateau. 
The exports are necessarily confiiKHl to the limited pro- 
ducts of the country, which includes wool and its manu- 
lactured articles, namely, woolen cloths, rugs and carpets ; 
ancf also hides, yaks’ tails and musk. 

Lhasa was founded early in the 7th. century by 
King Srongtsangcimpo who married a Chinese Princess, 
and also a daughter of the King of Nepal, d'he present 
city is built on the ancient site which according to tra- 
dition was erected on a lake, which was filled in with 
earth fetched from a gri'at distance by goats: hence it 
was known as ‘Ra-sa’ or goat-land. After the holy im- 
age of Budda (Cakyamuni) was brought to this city by 
the Chinese consort of th(‘ king it was renamed ‘Idiasa’ 
or *[)lace of heavtMi’. Buddism has not only gradually 
driven fetishism or ‘Boii’ worship into the remote pro- 
vinces, where its followers still indulge in d(Mnoii-MWship, 
but also has taken so great a hold of the land ever since 
the 11th. century that it has coviM'ed its surface with 
innumerable monast('ric*s some of which, like' those named 
S('ra, Drepung, (iandeii and Tahsilhumpo, house thou- 
sands of monks, of whom the Dalai Lama is the head 
as wt'll as the Pope of Tibet, Mongolia and other Lama- 
ist States in Asia. 

Since 1910 the Pibetans have striven to throw off 
the suzerainty of China; and the opposing forces of both 
nations are to this day confronting each other in East- 
ern Tibet. "I'hese wars, including that with the British 
in 1904, have if anything accentuated the hostile feeling, 
which has existed ever since the 17th. century, against 
the ‘foreign devil’, including all Asiatics: on the other 
hand, the willy Tibetan fully appreciates the advantages 
ciccruing from an alliance with the British Government, 
and more so since his rude awakening as to the real in- 
tensions of his pseudo benefactor, the Russian. 



Bis Eish&ess The Dalai Llama. 

In 1910 the Dalai Llama owing to an invasion of 

Tibet by the Chi- 
nese had to flee for 
his life to Darjee- 
ling and seek the 
protection of the 
llritish Govern- 
ment. While he 
resided at ‘Hill- 
side his chief 
ministers lived ' at 
Sadie Villa No- 2 
for 18 months dur- 
ing which negotia- 
RAKiK viLi.A. tions were in pro- 

gress between the three governments. 

Shortly after his arrival (and it is an open .secret) 
a gang of about 20 chinamen also arrived with the 
avowed object of bringing about a fre.sh reincarnation 
of the ‘man-deity’. Fhe.se diabolical intentions were, how- 
ever, frustratetl by the vigilance ot the police who guardi'd 
his abode carefully, b'inding that the* plot did not work, 
a distinguished Chinese linguist named Vang 1‘eng found 
his way from Calcutta into Darjeeling accompanied by 
a few reUiiners purpoting to be monks desiring tsitry 
into one of the monasteries in i ibet. \Vith this end in 
view an application, obviously under an a.ssumed name, 
was submitted to the Deputy C'ommissioner, Darjeeling; 
the intention being to waylay tht^ Dalai Llama on his 
way back to I'ibet in one of the many passes and there 
carry out the work with which they were entrusted, for 
his deposition was placarded so fir back as the 4th. ot 
August, 1904, by the Chinese Amban at Lha.sa when 
the British force entered that city. 

How the representatives of the Associated Press at 
Calcutta, the head quarters, got scent of the arrival of 
Yang Feng hi.story deponeth not, but this much is cer- 
tain-— its Darjeeling representative was duly informed and 
asked, i( possible, to trace and ummask this individual 
As neither the police nor members of the political 






IS to traffic a material increase in jnte alone 
lor Calcutta may be expected. The rolling stock 
includes bogie-wagons and a tj'pe of engine built 
specialU'^ by Messrs. Sharp, Stewart & Co. of Glas- 
gow for these feeder-lines (like those of the metre 
gauge lines ) which is capable of drawing an 800 
ton load. 

This line passes over the Balasand and Ma- 
hanady rivers, the former being spanned by a bridge 
having 14 sjians each 40 feet long, while the latter 
is bridged by one luiving 7 spans eaeh 80 feet in 
length. 

Two factors ])layed an important part in delay- 
ing the completion of* the Tista Valkw Line: — the 
heavy blasting oper.ations which were found neces- 
sary during its construction, and which have ever 
since caused innumerable slips, as also the war which 
had materially" interfered with the delivery of bridge 
material. The line was opened for traffic as far as 
Rcang on the Ifith. Miiy, 1915, which is 22 miles 
from Siliguri, and when thc.se setbacks are borne 
in mind Mr. G. B. Cresswell, the late General Ma- 

-r- i A- 11 T- nager of the I). H. Railwav, might well 
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miles the line worms its wiU’ alon*^ the hillside 
when it readies its present terminus, Oel Jhora, 

miles from the Tista Bridj^e. This line will tap 
the resources ot Sikkim and inddentally that ot Ti- 
bet, through the mart at Kalimpong which annu- 
allv receives no less than 4 lakhs of maunds ot 
mercliandivSe from either direction. But with the 
fresh facilities afforded hy railway traction it is 
estimated that in the very near future fully 8 to 10 
• lakhs of maunds of frei ght will pass over this line 
in either direction. 

The Tista Valley line passes through an ever 
varying succession of beautiful scenery reminding 
one of the Jhelum Valley Roatl connecting Rawal- 
pindi and Srinigar in Kashmir, which likewise 
winds its way a little above and on the right 
bank of the Jhelum river. Although the Tista Val- 
ley" line is primarily" intended for goods traffic, the 
journey from Siligury to Tista Bridge and thence 



Kalimpong, or Darjeeling via Peshok and Ghuni, 
as the case may be, is so picturesque that there is 
not the slightest doubt it Avill be patronised by 
tourists on an ever increasing scale. From Sivoke, 
where the line emerges from the Terjii, to the Tis- 
ta Bridge the toy train winds its way in find out 
of the spurs onh' 100 feet above the level of the 
riv'er, which during the rains is a might3’, swirl- 
ing, muddy torrent, while in the winter its waters 
are deep, clear and of a pale sea-green colour. At 
SiA'okc tlic Tista is aliout 750 feet wide, and it is 
at this point that fi wire-rope has filread^’ liecn 
stretched across it, the nucleus of the suspension 
bridge to follow wherewith to tfip the resources 
of the tea gardens betwee**!! Bagnikote station on 
the B. D. Railwfi\' find the Tista. 

On either .side of the line rise high mountains 
clothed in dense forest which, with the placid, green 
waters below, presents a jiieture not unlike thfit 
met with in Norway'. On fi clear da\' when near- 
ing Reang stfition <'i fair view of the snow}' range 
nui\' l)c obtained. The line works on alternate 
gradients reminding one of a huge switehbfiek, 
while the approach to Rc.'ing is achieved b\' ji sc- 
ries of bends find curves which can best be likened 
to the sj)iral twists of a corkscrew. Several line 
bridges (see Plate XVII), each having a span of 100 
feet, have been thrown iieross the rivulets {ind 
gorges, the chief ones being located at Sivoke, 
with approach embankments of Jth. of a mile 
each, Kalijhora, Reang and (icl Jhora. It is ex- 
pected that this line will jic opened for traffic 
throughout its entire length by the end of 1917 
thus binding tourists at Tista Bi'idge within a few 
hours after leaving Siliguri, and within efisy reach 
of Kalimpong, which is but 7 ^ miles up the hill 
find to the east of the Bridge. 

With regard to the Mirik project the statis- 
tics collected during the past two years (1914-15) 

'ri Ai- -1. r • concerning the three locations which ap- 
10 1 iriv iiu. authorities of the Behar 

and Orissa Government most suitable for a sum- 
mer resort have not proved conclusive. Mirik has. 



therefore, a^gain a staff of subordinates busy colleet- 
ing fresh data. This may be coupled with the fact 
that sanction has been accorded to the D. H, 
Railwa}' to survey a line from Nuxalbarie via Pa- 
nighatta and Namsu to Mirilc, and leads to the 
belief that the idtimate choice will end in favour 
of Mirik, and incidentally the completion of this 
line within a measureable distance of time. 


Regarding the Bagrakote project the following 
may be predicted;— -The Tista Valley Line emerges 
through the forest at Sivoke, a distance of 12| miles 
from Siliguri. The B. I). Line from Mai stops at 
Bagnikote, a distance of b miles from Sivoke, the 
TivSta intervening. The I). H. Rfiilwav has how- 
ever taken the initiative Iw throwing a wire-roi)o 
across the river, the nucleus of a suspension bridge 
to follow, by which communication with Mai will 
be established, thereby ])roviding an outlet for 
, .. e I, I, the traffic which at present rcjiches 

.. Jalpaigim vm Barnes Junction, or the 
B. B. Railway at Lalmanirhat. Al- 
though the mileage will not be Jippreciably effected 
yet an important factor, viz, the croSvsing of the 
Tista will play an important i)art in deflecting 
the traffic to the T. V. Line over the suspension 
bridge at Sivoke. That the i)assenger traffic will 
be materially afl'ceted goes without saying, for 
the jouriKw to Darjeeling will be c()m])leted in a 
much shorter time tind in eonsecpicncc availed of 
by the planting community, if not, Iw the jmblic 
in general. 


To visit the tea area in the Duars, or the 
doors to the hills, the tourist must sto]) the night 
> iit Jalpaiguri where the Dak bungalow is certain- 
ly neither the best nor the most eomfortjdjle to 
be met with on this side of India. But these in- 


riie Bengal Dnars 
Kail way. 


conveniences ;ind discomforts are for- 
gotten the moment foot is set on the 
violas, or ferry boats, which convey 


passengers over the Tista to Barnes Junction. 
From the Tista on a clear day the grandest view 


of the Snowy range is avaihible, for fully 800 miles 
of this panorama forces itself and its majesty ujjon 
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the vision of the traveller. The early rising sun 
lights up its surfaee in pinkish-mauve tints which 
gradually fade away into a pale gold to even- 
tuall\' settle down into the usual dull white so 
fainilijir to those who have gazed' at Kinchenjungji 
from Darjeeling. Then the wide, swirling river 
with its eddies caused bA' hidden sandbanks absorb 
the attention until the opposite bank is reached. 
From here the train proceeds to Domohani, the 
head quarters of the line, which apparently was 
chosen as being the most forsaken spot on earth 
by the projectors of the line. The monoton j’’ acid 
feeling of dulness imparted bj' this station soon 
giv'e place to interest, for the track from here runs 
through virgin forests where not infrequently ele- 
phants and bears in ignoring the whistle of the 
advancing train have met with a sad fate: the 
former have been known to charge the train much 
to their detriment, while the latter are frequently 
run over and killed. Once the fore.st belt is passed 
the train traverses miles of country under tea culti- 
A-ation of which many an estate covers no less 
than 1,500 acres, Avhich require a resident estab- 
lishment of 700 to 800 operatives to cope Avith the 
outturn. Mai, the northernmost point of this line, 
is reached Jit 12-30 Avherc refreshments may be had. 
Here the line curA'cs aw^ay both to the Avest and 
east the former terminating at Bfigrakote, Avhile 
the latter proceeds along the base of the hills at 
a gradient of 1 in 40 feet until Chalsa, the pret- 
tiest spot in the Dufirs, is reached. Here the line 
sends out a feeder branch running due north and 
5*30 miles in length to Matclll Ijy which the re- 
sources of the plantations tit the foot of these 
hills as also that of the southern portion of the 
Baling Sub-division, of which Kalimpong is the 
head quarters, will be tapped. From Chalsa the 
line debouches into the plains and after passing 
through miles of the Tendu forest pulls up at its 
eastern terminus — Madarihat — which is 136 miles 
from Lalmanirhat, the southern terminus of the line. 

No /iccount of this line, which is worked en- 
tirely by a native staff officered by Europeans, 



\you\A ht- (ijtWr complete or accurate witVvout rc- 
\ercuce oemg^ made to tl^e extreme regu\ar'\ty ok' "its 
running, for intending travellers, bar aeeidents, may 
safely depened upon reaehing their dcstiiiiition on 
scheduled time — which cannot be said of all rail- 
ways in Bengal. Finally, its waiting-rooms arc 
replete with excellent furniture, except beds. 

The stations of this railway, starting from its 
junction with the P^astern Bengid, arc:— 

Stations — M i leage. 

... Lalmaiiirhat 38 Baiira 83 Neora Naddi 118 Haimrliut 

() Aditniari 45 Patgram 87 Baradiglii i-22 Binnaguri 

13 kakina 53 Cliangrabandba 1)2 Mai dmiction 127 Dalgaoii 

1 G Tushbhander 59 Bhotepatti 97 Cbalsa 131 Mujnai 

21 Bhotemari G6 Barnes June. 106 Nagrakata 136 Madariliat 

28 Uatibandba 71 Domobani 110 Carron 

* 34 Barakbata 80 Lataguri June. 112 Cbengniari 

This railway runs almost due north into the 
Alipore Duars toward the Military outpost at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills: hut there is no junction 
with the B, D. Railway. If the small stretch of 
country between the two lines were linked ujj, there 
would be a complete circle of railways in the Duars 
giving two outlets for its traffic; and in the event 
t he A.sa, a Bengal washout, as occurred in 1915 

llailway when thc apijroaclies of the Jal- 

daka bridge on thc B. D. Railway 
for about 600 yards were washed away by an 
unprecedented flood following an abnormal rainfal 
of 20 inches in one night, the traffic from the af- 
fected area could be deflected to thc undamaged 
line and so reach its mart in time, instead of 
being held up for months until the breach was 
spanned. 



PART V. 

Shikar. 

CHAPTER T. 

Shootias Qrounds. 

T he Terai, which skirts the foot of the hills in 
this district, extends from the Mechi river on the 
west to the Tista on the cast, and eneroaches into 
the phiins for an aA'eragc depth of about four mi]cs. 
From the Tista to the Jaldaka river, the Terai 
only averages a dej^tli of jibout 2^ miles. The whole 
area between the extreme boundaries covers no 
less than o<S srpiare miles within Avhich the follow-' 
ing jilaces, and their immediiite neighbourhood, are 
noted for the amount of big game which abound 
in them. From west to cast are — Bengdubi, Pa- 
nighatta, Bamanpukri, Simulbluitia, Sukna, (Tulmah 
jhora iind Sivoke, Avhich are respectively 12, S, 
2^ and 4| miles from .Siliguri being reached bj' the 
Matigora road; Sivoke is at the first station on 
the Tista Valley Extension. 

Tips to Sportsmen. 

The conservative polie\' adopted by some For- 
est Officers, and especialh' that adopted in the 
Kurseong Division, in which the major portion cuf 
the forest constituting the best shooting grounds 
lie, has reduced the number of permit holders ; 
indeed, old and rej>utcd hunters have not had their 
permits renewed while eompffrative novices have 
Ijcen ffivoured with these sine gun nons. This policy 
has caused in jiddition to the ordiniirx' heart-burn- 
ings an ap])reeiablc increase in the number of car- 
nivora*, and a corresponding decrease in the num- 


*'J’ho rotnni to the Jiiortality caused hi Bengal by wiM 

beasts and snakes during 1915 slicws that “the number of persons 
killed 1)}’ the former rofir, from 332 to 433, or more than 23 per cent, 
and every species of beast appears to have contributed to the increase*. 
Elephants, tigers, leopards and bears claimed 28, 87, 78 and 12 vic- 
tims as against 16, GO, 46 and 6 in the jirevious year, while even tin* 
number of deaths caused ‘by other animals* showed a small increase.** 




bci* of game, which used to aliound in these tracts. 
But owing to the fewer nuniber of carnivora ac- 
counted for in 1914-15 it would lead to the erro- 
neous imjiression that these beasts have a]jparently 
sought pastures new; but to those in the know no 
better hunting ground exists in the world : indeed, 
Sivoke and Sukna arc the huntsman’s Eldoradt). 

It this connection Nimrods are non-plussed at 
the divergent views held by successive officers of 
this department, iiiid also at the poliew £idoi)tcd in 
the several divisions which fall under this circle. 
In ^he Sunderbans and Singhbhum Divisions Ji re- 
ward of Rs. 200/- is ord inaril granted for the 
destruction of cjicli tiger, which in some instjinccs 
is raised to as much as Rs. 500/-; while as stated 
above few, indeed, are allowed to shoot these pe.sts 
in the Kurseong Division. Again, one officer, lately 
retired, used to shoot does at sight as he consider- 
ed them the bane of the forest owing to the amount 
of destruction they and their fawns did to the 
seedlings; another issued permits gratis for thc’ 
destruction of earnivoni in his division; while fi 
third started a policy of confiscating guns as he 
laboured under the impression tlmt Indian shikaris 
wantonly killed gfime for the market — which the 
public neither saw nor enjoyed ! 

■ Obviously, the first necessHry is a p(Tniit, to be 
obtained from the head of this division on payment of 
a fee of Rs. 20 '-, which eiititles the holder to shoot from 


In tin* Tfrai itsolf iiianeaters accoiinttMl I'or two deatlis (viilo Mani'aters. 
Soo also iiiBidfiiits Jiiyainst *Siikiia\ 13, anil those under 

‘Sliikar’ at tlie very end of the next chapter). Tiie carnivora in and 
ahf)nt this locality have hecoiiie darinir owini^ to the adoption of the 
above policy wliicli has established a sanctuary for them, and they now 
roam about in broad dayli.L^ht comniittini? depredations which were un- 
known in prior years. Early in the sprini^ of ID In a pair of tij^ers 
about 3 p.m. at the nth. mile on the Sivoke Road killed 3 out of the 
4 bullocks attached to two hackery carts : au^ain, in May of that year 
a pair of tigers about 80 yards up tlie road which wends away to the 
west from the south station limit at Sukna. dragged away the two 
bullocks attached to a cart in motion (an extraordinary occurrence) into 
the sandy nulla not 10 yards off the road and started their evening 
meal, 'riiat night was one of the brightest on record, yet the official 
who sat over this kill missed both tigers at a distance of 20 yards only ! 

And withal tliis, a persistence in the above conservative policy. 




October to February; the next a servant’s pal, a 40 lb 
Mark IV tent, and a sufficiency of provisions to last only 
a week as these can be replenished from Sorabji’s Re- 
freshment room at Siliguri. 

Clioiee of Locality. 

The concensus of opinion has established the claims 
of Sivoke to be the ideal spot in which to pitch tent 
(on the Camping ground which stands on an open spot 
alongside the Sivoke streamlet and the 'Fista river) for 
within a radius of a few hundred yards on the one side, 
and of two miles on the other pug marks of panther and 
tiger are come across each morning in the ‘Chua, Remi 
and Sivoke Jhoras’, and especially in the second wViere 
the two roads from the main P. W. D. road diverge at 
the 7th. and 9th. miles to meet again at the simana 
or boundary between the Government and Bikantapuf 
Estate forests ; where pug marks are to be seen for one 
.short month only — the Ibth. November to the 15th. 
December — as the fire-lines which have still a heavy 
crop of undergrowth afford these beasts, powerful as 
^ they are, cover to sneak along, for they fear man and 
betake themselves to pastures new the moment the cover 
is removed by the forest department against the occurrence- 
of fire. 

Sometimes a decided difficulty arises in determining 
whether a pug mark has been made by a small tiger or 
a large panther ; which very nearly ended fatally in the 
incident given below. Compared to that of the panther, 
the pug of a tiger is rounder in shape, while that of the 
leopard (the spotted animal) is more elongated than that 
of the panther. Wittinbaker, while still a youth in the 
Berars, where there are few tigers, and where panthers 
are shot from holes ( with a charpoy superimposed and 
strewn with twigs and leaves ) with a double charge of 
buckshot, was once taken in by such marks, which he 
decided were those of a large panther. That night he 
sat in a hole not 10 feet away from the ktii, and gave 
the supposed panther the contents of both barrels, to 
find that it sprang at the hole and started tearing to 
pieces the strands of the charpoy. Death overtook the 
animal while so engaged, while ‘Baker’, as subsequently 
admitted, fainted right away through sheer funk ! It 
proved to be a large tiger. 
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1 ho next morning* when his Indian shikarie accom- 
panied by a gang- of villagers turned out to carry away 
the ba<i, they were heard to say, on seeing the dead 
tiger stretched across the charpoy---‘'Oh ! that is your 
master’s ghost, for he is no more”. On which ‘Baker’ 
reassured his shikarie that he was still in the land of 
the living; to which the man replied: — “That my master is 
alive I am more than convinced, for none but he can 
use such sweet, persuasive words when angry ( Knrah 
bats y\ 

Finally, the following should always be borne in 
mind: -Never approach, and if possible never firc^ at 
large game, including antlers, when facing you dead on, 
as they have been known to charge if missed, and even 
m their death throes to attack with dire results to the 
sportsman. If after bear, stalk from above or have them 
beaten up to you as they have a nasty knack of rolling 
down hill like a Hash of lightning on to you. 

Bison, of which you can by special sanction shoot 
only one, roam about in herds of 20 and more, while 
the tiger, panther, the sloth bear and the wild dog (the 
scourg(‘ of the forest) are occasionally turned out of their 
lairs. As for deer — barking, spotted and hog — they abound; 
wild fowl (moori/ies) can be shot all day long on the main 
Cart Road. What more to chose from ? The former afford 
grand sport, the latter fill the pot ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Feathered Game. 

O F feathered oame the followinir may be shot on the 
fringe of the forest along the whole of the "Ferai, 
and on the scrubby, grass lands bordering the 'Fista, 
Mahanady and Halasand rivers which meander through 
the plains: — duck, florican, geese, green pigeons, the 
imperial pigeon, jungle fowl, partridge, peacock, snipe, 
teal and woodcock. (}reen pigeons and woodcpckcare 
also to be had in Darjeeling during the summer and 
autumn; the latter, however, is scarce. 

I he sportsman should always bear in mind that 
wherever peafowl and .tlorican are found there also carnivo- 
ra lie bye for they are inordinately fond of such delicacies; 
and also that panthers have been known to charge out 
and mawl on merely hearing the report of a gun fired at 
peacock. He should accordingly be prepared for any 
emergency, and should besides have a supply of permanga- 
net of potash and a sharp scalpel in his medicine chest, 
however small it may be, for wounds inflicted by carni- 
vora are both deep and circular in shape which it impossi- 
ble to get to the bottom of unless opcMied out with a scalpel 
in order to get at the virus which is carried in the inner 
curve of the claws, and so obviate all possibility of blood 
poisoning. How many a life, especially of beaters, would 
have been skived had this little precaution been taken ! 

Big Game. 

Zdiosyncracies of 3hikaries. 

There are many venturesome enough to follow up 
carnivora on foot through jhoras (water-courses) lined 
with cane-brake and prickly pear and shoot at them on 
eciual terms; others, again, ride through the forest on 
elephants ostensibly in quest of the King of the Forest 
who Irom his coign of vantage is more than probably 
eyeing the cavalcade ; while others, and they form the 
majority, sit over kills. Of the first and third methods 
I shall have something to say later on, but of the second - - 
well, if it gives this class satisfaction in having picnic 
parties m the heart of the forest, who has a right to say, 



>iay\ to sudi atv mtvocent and v\ove\ method o{ \\avm« 
\uncV\ 'm t\ve forest with a haij at the end of the day 
oftener nil than otherwise. 

Hirst Ray, an engineer of the P.W.D, who lost a 
leg through the spring-gun which he had set the night 
prior for a inaneater, retired from the service of Govern- 
ment and became elephant-catcher and tamer. This man 
knew not what fear was, for he has been known repeat- 
edly to spring off the back of the makna (tuskless bully) 
to that of a wild elephant just brought out of the khedda 
enclosure bound by hawsers to its two escorts, a feat usu- 
ally* accomplished a fortnight after it has learnt to fc'ar 
man. To sit on a charpoy at the salt-Ucl- four miles 
north-east of vSukna, awaiting the advent of the King 
of the Forest, was an ordinary occurrence; and often as 
not when morpheus held sway has he slept the night 
through on this primitive bed. Sleep on, brave man, 
and may your soul rest in peace is the prayer of shikar- 
ies both European and Indian who considered you a 
liayard among Nimrods! 

On lulaolians. 

The proper height at which these should be erected 
is a problem that has been much discussed. The follow- 
ing details should enable the shikarie to decide this matt(T 
for himself. Mukerjee pressed for time (See ‘Here’s 
Luck’, to follow) threw his life into the balance by sitting 
on an improvised bamboo makeshift 10 feet high when 
he faced at a distance of 15 feet only an infuriated tiger 
awaiting the advent of its mate. Though a novice, with 
nerves tense yet steady, he gauged the critical nature 
of the situation, fired at the psychological momiMit and 
turned the tables. Good man ! On the other hand, Swin- 
don of the Provincial Executive Service, a gigantic Scot 
(from whom I obtained the following) sat on a machan 
22 feet high on the confines of a village in Chota Nagpur 
waiting for the notorious maneater that had wellnigh 
depopulated it. He missed; the animal sprang at him 
and in midair received in its right shoulder the contents 
of the second barrel. Too late, however, for with its left 
arm it clung on to the machan when in one heap down 
came Swindon, machan and all. After a brief visit to 
Mars, Swindon found his rifle with the butt broken, and — 



he alone, for stripes had had enough and slunk off never 
to be heard of again. Wright, of our local railway, I 
think, very wisely decides on constructing his machan 
fully 25 feet and more in height, for even on the clearest 
of nights the odds are always in favour of stripes when 
it comes to a deadly encounter. 

Hotr Carnivora Zill. 

The tiger kills its prey by placing its right fore- 
paw and arm over the neck and shoulders of the 
animal while with the left, used as a fulcrum, it dis- 
locates the neck ; tlie carcase lies with its head facing 
the tail. The panther on the other hand spfings 
at the neck and throat of its victim and tears at the 
windpipe. 

It is generally conceded that while the panther 
and leopard invariably start eating at the throat and 
chest of the kill^ the tiger always tackles the buttocks 
when in for a square meal. Sometimes he varies this 
procedure by quenching his thirst and appetite by a 
draw at the jugular vein, to return later on for a full 
meal. Hut this trick is chiefly indulged in by animals 
that have often been shot at from machans ; and so 
tliey hastily assuage their appetites and slink off never 
to return. 

The monster, measuring 10' — 2" by peg measure- 
ment, that Wittinbaker shot at Begdubi had 19 slugs 
and bullets in its skin, which made it exceeding shy, 
for it turned out to eat its kill only after the moon 
had set. ‘Baker’, than whom there are few better 
shots in the country, then whistled softly along the 
barrels of his rifle at which thb animal looked up to 
receive a shell in its right eye ! The above can be 
vouched for by Mr. Green, late Forest Officer, Kur- 
seong division, who now lives at Bangalore. During 
the 12 days following ’Xmas of 1900 ‘Baker’ bagged 
in the Terai 7 tigers out of 8 shots ! It was he who 
saw 5 tigers, the parents and three full-grown cubs, 
walk out at 3-30 p.m. to a kill half a mile to the east 
of the Snkna forest bungalow. He rolled the parents 
over with a right and left, while that night at about 
1 1 O’clock be added the pelt of one of the cubs to 
his list of trophies. ‘Baker’s’ photograph and those of 



the kill and three tigers appeared in the ^ Asian’ of 
that period. The night following he shot another of the 
cubs at 7 p.m, and badly wounded the fifth, thus 
accounting for the whole family. It was he also who 
first discovered their habits and hours of eating ; and 
noticed that in the Sunderbans tigers go for dogs in 
preference to kine. True, forest tigers, however, pre- 
fer a pig or a biiflalow to a cow, in fact, they will 
not touch the last. 

The Maharajgee of Sukna. 

pThe first sweeper attached to the Sukna Station 
amassed a fortune of over a lakh of rupees o!i i^. H. 
Railway contracts, and was accordingly known among 
his confreres far and near under the above designation, 
a soubriquet which was quizzingly extended to him 
by the ollicials and European community with whom 
he came in contact. 

His great ambition was to bag a tiger, and with 
this end in view and through the efforts of the then divi- 
sional forest officer (with whom Maharajgee was a fa- 
vourite) a 110 guinea riHe was imported. When handed 
over to him, he was asked when he proposed gratify- 
ing his heart’s desire; to which he modestly replied— 
‘Not so long as your honour is at head quarters’. 
Shortly after the absence of this officer and the op- 
portunity coincided. The mahout (keeper) on return- 
ing one afternoon after giving the elephant her nsnal 
daily bath in the river passed a tigress and her three 
cubs enjoying a nap in one of the firelines. The elephant 
was hastily padded, and Nimrod sallied forth; but on 
no account could he be persuaded to fire until the 
tigress had been passed a good many yards. The shot 
was a clean miss, but the report so enraged the tigress 
that she charged and tackled the hindquarters of the 
elephant. In the scrum that followed Maharajgee fell 
off the pad in a dead faint, while the elephant lost the 
whole of her tail. Nimrod was picked up and brought 
into Sukna more dead than alive suffering from acute 
nervous prostration. The next move was to square the 
authorities, and with this end in view the mahout was 
asked to ffiefriend the poor' by spinning out some tale 
which would gently break the news to the forest 
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officer before Maharajgee was summoned in person to 
explain the fiasco. ^Triie, my friend, said the mahout, 
hut will any tale of mine ever bring back the tail 
of the elephant? Oh! I am truly undone, for I shall 
surely get the sack’. 

On the return of the forest officer, Maharajgee 
faced ihe music with these solemn observations as an 
appropriate prelude: — ‘When the white-ant leaves its 
little hillock to soar in the air, it seeks its doom for 
the birds of the air swoop down and devour them in 
thousands. And so it is with those who try to ape 
their betters. I, therefore, judge myself and accord- 
ingly hand this rifle over to your honour to do with 
it as it best pleases your honour, for ‘it has black- 
ened my face'. 

While the official report on the tail of the ele- 
phant was pigeon-holed after the usual — ‘file, no fur- 
ther action necessary', the tale of the incident lived 
for many an year among those who quizzingly extend- 
ed invitations to Maharajgee to join their shooting 
excursions. 


Shikar. 

Untoward circumstances prevented M, who has 
shot many a tiger and panther on foot, and myself 
from reaching Sivoke before the 7th. December when 
we started off on arrival for Remi jhora leaving camp 
about 3 p.m., to see pugs, which our Indian shikarie 
had repoited were fully G inches across and 2 inches 
deep in the path leading from the sunana to the table- 
land, fully GO feet high, where the 9th. mile road 
starts to join the main P. W. D. road from Siliguri. 
Right enough, there were the pug marks of not one 
but live different tigers! the largest sending a thrill 
through us, and so having a machan built command- 
ing that track, sat on the stool of repentance 
awaiting the receipt of the permit which arrived after 
the fire-line had been cleared of the undergrowth — 
and tigers. 

The following day khubber was received of a ti- 
gress *and her three-quarter grown cub, which had 
selected a spot in Remi jhora on which to have their 



•Aftetftootv mp, sittd avjay vre went to find \ier \ady- 
sbip ‘not at borne’. Our subsequent caWs proved as 
fruitless, and so it was decided to track her to her lair. 
The next day M. would insist upon leading and after 
painfully working our way through and under cane- 
brakes for fully a mile her debut was awaited at a 
point of vantage. At about 5 p.m., she emerged so 
softly that she saw us, long before wc spotted her, 
and immediately bounded back for cover; but, too latel 
for my trusty Greener 12 bore rifle had lodged a 
shell into her side, which rolled her over for a se- 
cond only, when she turned like a flash and charged 
down on us, but sheered off when received by a vol- 
ley from both our barrels at a distance of 20 yards 
only. Finding the canebrake too thick we dropped 
tracking after a time as it was getting dark, hoping 
to do so the* day following. And here a word to bro- 
ther sportsmen: — No matter how keen you be to add 
another pelt to your trophies, always remember that 
no hired shikarie, brave as he may be, and there are 
not a few who are brave to the point of temerity, should 
be urged to face positions that the sportsman himself 
is not ready to emulate. 

The week following was spent in the Chua and 
Sivoke jhoras where although there were abundant 
pug marks dame fortune had evidently deserted us, 
and so we had to content ourselves with stalking deer, 
which is by no means an easy undertaking in these 
dense jungles as they see you long before you see 
them and dash away at a great pace taxing one’s 
marksmanship to the utmost. The week’s bag included 
one sambar, with very poor horns, three barking deer, 
and a bear. 

In the meanwhile our shikarie was busy engaged 
in tracing the watering place of a small tiger, after 
which a machan was built on the only small tree 
commanding the spot. The way to it lead through 
tall elephant grass which smelt ‘cat’, at which M’s 
nag threw him heavily. Being a good, superstitious 
Scot, he absolutely refused to go further, and so 1 
spent the night alone on that machan. The vigil proved 
fruitless, and on my return to camp M. declined to 
have anything further to do with that machan^ or 





tiger. Being both tired and disheartened I fell in 
with his views and accordingly spent the next night 
in bed. The morning following, onr, nay, my feelings 
may better be imagined than described when on reach- 
ing that spot nowhere could we see that tree with 
its machan^ both of which were subsequently found 
fully 100 yards awav carried there by a herd of ele- 
phants*. Whether this was done through sheer wanto- 
ness, or that they smelt me, history depoiieth not ; 
but this I do know, I offered up a silent prayer for my 
deliverance, while M. ascribed my escape to liis pre- 
monition. However this may be, these are the Ijittle, 
unexpected surprises that those in quest of sport must 
be ready to face — and smile at! Suffice it here to say 
that M. had enough of Sivoke and hied off to Titalya, 
where he has a shooting-box of his own, to follo\V 
up and despatch a few more carnivora vvhich abound 
in that locality, especially panther. 

By this time the moon was on the wane, and so 
my shikarie and I trudged up jhoras each afternoon 
on the off chance of coming across a tiger or panther 
which prowl about between 3 to 5. p.m. in quest of 
the next dinner. Wittinbaker by })atienl observation 
was the first to discover the habits of carnivora which 
feed between the following hours: — 3 to o, then 
between 7 to 11, and the last between 1 and 'll a.m. 
While going up Gulma jhora one afternoon I called a 
halt on an open, sandy spot which commanded a bend 
of the water-course in order to satisfy the inner man, 
and accordingly before starting operations directed the 
shikarie to keep a watch in the opposite direction to 
that which 1 faced. Barely hail 1 set my teeth through 
my first sand witch when 1 noticed a dull, brown mass 
quietly gliding past my right front; a second glance 


*Sir S. W. hakcr in liis “Eight ymrs in Ceylon” tolls us that the 
foinulo elephants on that island have tusks like the males throughout 
India and Africa, while the males are tnskless. The period of ges- 
tation among tliesc mammals, which from teats placed at the hn*ast 
suckle their calves for a period of three years, is eighteen months. During 
these throe years such a herd is followed hy a tiger or two, not, as 
supposed, aw'aitiiig au opportunity to devour a calf or two, hut to 
]iartake of the droppings of these sucklings w'hich mainly consist of 
caseons^ matter, of which they are inordinately fond. Shikaries should, 
therefore, bear this in mind when they come across a herd with calves. 




sent my heart thumping [or there not 27' — 6" away 
(as subsequently measured) was a full-grown tigress 
sneaking along looking away from us. Quick as a flash 
up went my trusty Greener the crack of which was 
followed by the tell-tale thud, which she answered 
with a low moan prior to dropping three times on 
her knees in her endeavour to recover her footing 
during which she threw up large quantities of blood. 
My hand was stayed for two reasons: — Had my next 
shot not laid her low it is more than probable that 
I would not now be recording the incident, for she 
could have covered the distance in a single bound, 
and "situated as I was it would have been impossible 
to have got out of her way; the second, a friend of 
mine, who was on a machan, had a similar experience 
and placed as he was could afford giving the animal, 
as he thought, a quietus which, however, proved the 
reverse, for it bounded off never to be seen again. 
To revert. The tigress having recovered herself bound- 
ed off' with a terrific roar (which sent the blood at a 
gallop through my veins, for a roar in anger has to 
be heard to be fully appreciated, for the very air 
vibrates while the earth trembles) but after a few strides 
she wheeled round to the right, the direction in which 
she was hit, in mad quest of her foe, and so repassed 
us through such dense scrub that a good bead could 
not be drawn on her; and so she was allowed to pass 
in peace. She was found two days after fully miles 
away with the whole of her abdomen shattered, and 
in an advanced state of decomposition. 

The next adventure is one that I should not like 
to e.xpericnce again ! My assistant and I decided pay- 
ing Kemi jhora a parting visit before striking camp. 
We did so, and darkness setting in earlier than anti- 
cipated caused us to hasten back, as our way lay 
through a forest lane 2J miles long, and not 10 feet 
wide margined by trees fully 50 and more feet in 
height. We had barely penetrated 200 yards when 
out walked a tiger growling at us, A very nice predica- 
ment to be in, for we could neither see the sights of 
our rifles nor the three bands of cigarette paper which 
we had hastily laid over the barrels; and so a harmless 
but most serviceable instrument was impressed into 



service— a policeman’s whistle (which I carry to attract 
the attention of my workers) which I blew for all I 
was worth, while my companion shouted as he had 
never shouted before. The din we kicked up was 
apparently not appreciated by that tiger for he kept 
following us, but at a more respectful distance until 
we emerged from the lane. I regretted that I had 
not the time to go back, like the chowkidar in Kip- 
ling’s ‘City of Dreadful Night’ and “smite” that mean 
tiger, for the carnivora about Sivoke do not fear man 
so much as in other places because they see so many 
in that locality, as also in a village in the heart of 
this forest. They are known to roam about th6 day 
on the main P. W. D. road, and have been met on 
two authentic occasions lately — The late Manager of 
the D. H. Railway while motoring up this road dur- 
ing the construction of the Tista Valhey E.xtension 
overtook a black panther which had sprung down to 
the main road from an embankment on the left and 
after taking a few strides, in which it found that it 
was being overhauled, sprang down the right embank- 
ment and disappeared into the cane-brakes below. The 
second adventure happened to an Indian contractor 
on the line who on his way to Sivoke was held up 
at about 2 p.m. at the 7th. mile by a huge panther 
until the arrival of otlier wayfarers when spots finding 
the odds against him beat u' hasty retreat. 

Sla&eaters. 

Near Garidura, which is to the west of Sukna 
and about a mile beyond Simulbhutia, a shikarie wound- 
ed a tiger which had killed one of his bullocks. The 
next morning, owing to the 'heavy blood tracks, he 
was lead to believe that his tracking would end in 
finding the dead animal close by, and so evidently be-, 
came careless. He was killed and partially eaten by 
that tiger, which shortly after carried off a sawyer from 
the locality. Since then he has not made his presence 
felt anywhere, i.e, no further loss of life has been 
reported. But this is due more to‘ the habits of the 
inhabitants of jungle tracts who retire within their 
huts long before darkness sets in. 

The mode of attack by maneaters, as witnessed 
by an European Officer of the Provincial Forest Service 
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attached to the Sunderbans division (who was deputed 
to accompany a gang of wood-cntters in a tract overrun 
by these pests in order to inspire them with confidence) 
is as follows: — The last in the line is usually attacked 
from behind by the animal which places both fore paws 
on the shoulders of its victim and with a single snap 
of its powerful jaws crunches through the skull and 
cervical bones, death being instantaneous. Indeed, when 
they take to man-eating they become exceeding daring, 
for they have been known to climb trees on vvhicli 
huts were erected and drag out their victims from 
within, as well as swim the shallow creeks which 
intersect this marshy tract, climb into the large country 
boats by means of the rudder and carry off one of 
the crew. In one instance to the knowledge of the 
writer, the animal walked the stage planks, passed the 
lights, and boarded one of the inland steamers which 
was anchored off Morrelgunge, midway between Dia- 
mond Harbour and Goalundo, meandered among the 
crew of 80 and then picked up the bhandarie, or cook's 
mate; the porewallah^ or watchman, only giving tongue 
after the tiger had sprung ashore with its victim. 

The depredations of these pests in two of the 
islands in the Passur river had caused a complete 
suspension of work despite the efforts of the Forest 
Oepartment which imported Sonthali shikaries to ac- 
company the wood-cutters, for notwithstanding their 
vigilance and the Martini- Henry rifles used men were 
carried off daily from the several gangs. And be it 
here said to the credit of Mr. L.M. Sen, Forest Ranger, 
that he had a . bamboo trap made with two compart- 
ments, in one of which he sat as bait, and from 
there shot two of these maneaters in succession. 

Then, again, the late Mr. Chas. Webb, a retired 
P. W. D. official and quondam zemindar of a large 
tract in Titalya, near Siliguri, assured the writer that 
he was a witness on one occasion to the cat-like 
manner in which tigers behave. Seated one hot, summer 
afternoon in the verandah of his two-storied bungalow, 
which overlooked some huts near by, and adjoining 
which were scrubby nullahs, he saw a tigress walk 
out and stalk one of the villagers who was winnowing 
his rice crop. The animal crept up, caught him by 
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the shoulders and carried him off to her three cubs 
which were lying perdu in the grass, and laid him 
gently at their feet, like a cat does with a mouse. 
^Finding that he was not seriously injured the man 
after a while made a dash for dear life, to be overtaken 
and carried back a second time, and played with by the 
cubs, each in turn having a sniff at him. Again a 
second dash for life, which ended in his death, for 
the tigress on this occasion struck him with her left 
paw (which is the chief arm used) and crunched in 
his skull before taking him back to her cuhs, where 
shortly after he was eaten. This old gentlemant was 
unable to render any assistance whatever as he did 
not possess a gun. A few years after this occurrence a 
tigress and two cubs, three-quarter grown, were seen bj 
Mr. Webb’s eldest daughter walking into the compound 
of their house about 4 p.m, and with commendable 
pluck rushed downstairs and barred all the doors 
and windows while her brother loaded his gun and 
shot the tigress from one of the windows. 

Tigars Panthers. 

There are two authentic cases of cannibalism among 
carnivora. The first occurred in the forest adjoining 
one of the tea gardens near Simulbhutia under the 
following circumstances. A tiger on returning to its 
kill early one afternoon found a large panther poaching 
when a battle royal immediately ensued. The panther 
was killed and only his skull and paws were found 
shortly after by some wood-cutters who heard the 
awful roars during the combat. The second took place 
at Titalya, and was witnessed, by M. and his brother. 
On a very dark, rainy night tney heard terrific roars 
in the compound of their bungalow which stands on 
extensive grounds encircled by a deep nullah overgrown 
with cacti and thorny bushes. Shortly after a race 
for life round and round the building took place, the 
panther leading. It was eventually overtaken and 
devoured, and, like in the last instance, only the 
sknll and paws were found the following morning un- 
der a pepul tree. 

A IClraoulous Sso&pe. 

The proverb ‘Truth is stranger than friction’ is 
exemplified in the following occurrence: — A sawyer 



who was working for the forest department entered 
a bamboo tope in the Funding Block, Sukna, for 
materials for his lean-to hut. The noise of hacking 
at a culm awoke a tiger which was asleep behind that 
identical clump, and the man suddenly found himself 
iace to face with an infuriated beast, which raised it- 
self and placed both fore paws on his shoulders before 
commencing the attack in earnest. The man evidently 
lost his head, or rather retained it fortunately, for 
instead of defending himself with his kukri, which 9!) 
out of every 100 would have done, he embraced the 
animal with his arms and legs. This non-plussed master 
stripes, who had never before been treated so affection- 
ately. With a view to shake his assailant off, stripes 
took a few bounds with the man still hanging on; but 
finding this procedure fail, it lay down and scratched 
the man off with his hind paws and then actually bolted. 
No ill effects followed this strange encounter except 
a lengthy stay in the Siliguri hospital, and ten long 
scars which striated the man’s back and buttocks. The 
above account was verified by reference to the Forest 
Ranger and Guard, and others residing in and about 
Sukna before presenting it to the reader, who doubt- 
less will think that this occurrence is an excerpt from 
‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’! 

Here’s Luck! 

A piece of extraordinary luck befell Mr. S. K. 
Mukerjee, the Forest Ranger, Ramshai, Duars. On 
the 19th. February, 1916, he bought a Winchester 
rifle at an auction at Jalpaiguri and on his return to 
Ramshai at 1 p.m., on the 20th. was informed that a 
kill had occurred within a mile of his bungalow. A 
hasty machan only 10 feet high, constructed of bam- 
boos, was improvised. Mr. Mukerjee had barely mount- 
ed it when a huge tiger rushed out of the forest to 
its kill, spotted Mr. Mukerjee and came to a dead 
halt not 1.5 feet away from him, growling all the time. 
It then turned its head, apparently awaiting the ad- 
vent of the tigress which was also growling in the 
scrub, when it was laid low with a well-planted shot 
behind the ear. It taped 10 feed ( along its sinuosities ) 
and is a record for the Duars. 

The cat tribe almost invariably approach their 



kills with a soft and stealthy tread, but this animal 
came out at a canter — a most extraordinary procedure 
and one which sportsmen would hardly credit. 

Again, on the 29th. March, not far from the spot 
in which his first tiger was shot, Mr. Mukerjee bagged 
another measuring (over its sinuosities) 10'- 1" in length. 
To these on the 4th. April, 1916, he added the pelt 
of a panther, which taped G'-G", and which he came 
across on foot during the day’s work and shot. 

The Bogue Elephant of Tirriana. 

Late on Tuesday the 2nd. June, 1914, Mr. P. I). W, 
Manager of the Tirriana Tea Estate Co., 13 miles 
north-east of Siliguri and near Panighatta, learnt that 
a monster rogue elephant had destroyed some of the 
huts of the coolie lines in one of the outlying gar- 
dens under his management, as well as killed two 
women. The report was verified and the details com- 
municated to the Raj Kumar of ]., Lt: C. Mr. W-H, 
and Mr. R of Calcutta. 

It appears the rogue unroofed the first hut in 
which a woman sat crouched with a little infant tied 
to her back, as is the custom among pahari women, 
lifted her bodily out of it and then flung her away 
some yards into the surrounding bushes where in fall- 
ing the babe was disengaged and so had its little life 
saved. It then picked the woman up and transfixed 
the whole of her thorax with his right tusk. Return- 
ing to the lines he overtook a yonng woman aged 18 
fleeing from one hut to another and literally pulver- 
ised her head and upper potation of the body grind- 
ing the lot into the earth. 

Sometime elapsed before the animal could be 
declared a rogue, and dangerous to life, by the De- 
puty Commissioner, and it was Friday before the party 
started for Tirriana. 

Early on Sunday the Raj Kumar and Messrs. C. 
and W-H. went out in three different directions, the 
one under Lt: C. coming up with fresh spoors at the 
close of day. Next noon the Kumar, who was lead- 
ing scumbled up against the rogue most unexpectedly — 
for these animals which ordinarily are restless and 
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always moVlag continuously either their ears or tail, 
stand as statnes when intent on killing — and had to 
fall back on Messrs. W. and VV-H. w^ho stood toge- 
ther awaiting the rush of the rogue who charged the 
Kumar, and then disappeared into the forest. 

Tlio Bogue Slepliant of Teadu. 

Kogne elephants in the Tendu forest, Duars, 
have laid a heavy toll on the ryots, for they had 
killed at least six persons during the two months ending 
January, 1916, the last victim being dragged out of 
his hut at Neora Station, 13. D. Railway, and shock- 
ingly mutilated. Owing to the peripatetic habits of 
these animals they have so far evaded the efforts of 
the Nimrods of the district, and have in consequence 
so terrorised the villagers that many a hamlet has 
‘been: abandoned. 

To the list of rogues on February, 20th. was 
added the Mukna (tuskless monster)* of the khedda 
elephants encamping at Dhubjhora on the banks of 
the Mnrti river, which killed its mahout about 1 p.m., 
then charged right into the camp of Mr. Dozey, tim- 
ber contractor, who with his family was enjoying 
afternoon tea under a shamiana. Needless to add that 
it caused a stampede. It then for some unknown 
reason turned and rushed off towards the Khedda 
and about oOO yards away overtook a pahari woman 
and literally dismcmbtJred her body, after which it 
made a detour of the surrounding villages causing, the 
inhabitants to fly for their lives. Over 100 men, women 
and children sought refuge in the contractor’s camp. 
About 4-30 p.m., the elephant returned and made a 
bee-line for the camp, when Mr. L)ozey leaving his 
assistant in charge, went out to meet it and from the 
top of a hut succeeded at 300 yards in planting a 
shell into its right shoulder which caused it to beat 
a hasty retreat into the forest on three legs. If this 
fortunate shot had not come off the loss to human 
life would have been very great. Early the next morn- 
ing the elephant was found in the khedda camp so 
disabled that it was easily caught and securely fast- 
ened in a very s hort time (Plate XXIV). 

•Pliotoj'raph and acconnl from 'The Htutemm' of tlio I'Jtli. 
March 1916. 



CHAPTER 111. 

Sealtli. 

T he writer has lived and worked during the past 
six years in the forests in and around the Terai 
in all seasons and weathers, and yet although neither 
quinine nor spirits were partaken off either by his as- 
sistant or himself good health was their portion. It 
therefore appears that health was maintained by observ- 
ing the following precautions: — they were always v%arm- 
ly clad, slept under ‘curtains’, and when wet follow- 
ed it up with a warm bath before retiring; the water 
drunk was also boiled. 

Th0 Camp Fireside. 

Much of the Nomad prevails in me, for I glory 
in the stillness of the forest with its deep, black, starry 
nights followed by lovely, bright dawns. 

At the close of day, during which many a mile 
has been trudged, the first sound one hears on return- 
ing to camp is the hum of servants busy preparing the 
evening meal which is partaken of with much gusto 
after the snatches in the forest glades, to be followed 
by the soothing weed (which must be eschewed when 
after big game) and the drop into a lounge-chair from 
which the shadows are intently watched as they shrink 
and grow deeper while the moonlight is gradually 
intensifying and prevading the earth with its softness 
to be felt aw'ay from the dust of habitation. Reveries 
are then indulged in of loved bairns at home until 
the dying embers of the log-fire remind one that the 
day is far spent and that morpheus must have a fair 
chance to recoup the tired frame against the demands 
of the coming day. Finally, a stretch as one rises and 
says ‘goodnight’ to chums acts as a hint to the camp 
that the singing must be soft and low lest master’s 
slumbers be disturbed; and often as not these Indian 
lullabies have a decided soporific effect, for while giving 
ear to them the gradual loss of consciousness is felt, 
to b^ followed by the weed or pipe dropping from 
the lips; and then — oblivion for a time. Then suddenly 



appears as if but forty winks bave been indu\gec\ 
in, but three solid hours have slipped bye) a rumble, 
like thunder in the distance, is heard announcing the 
grave displeasure of the King of the P'orest caught 
at his old tricks by the herd which by then is miles away 
from his tender clutches; while near bye the sneakish 
panther is indulging in asthmatic coughs given out in 
strident jerks. In response to both, the deer bark as 
a warning that danger is afoot, while from yon hill 
top the sambar bells forth his acknowledgments to 
the signal received from the plains below. 

*By early morning these sounds give place to the 
cry of the nightjar and the hoot of the owl, punctuated 
by the long-drawn, soft whistle of the boa calling to 
its mate ; then, again, a little before dawn the whir 
of insects accentuates the palpable stillness of the 
forest. And, finally, the attention is drawn to the first 
streaks of dawn which asume a gray tint to gradual Iv 
dissolve into a golden sheen, which is speedily followed 
by the garish red of day, at the first signs of which 
the camp bell sounds, and life is once more on its 
daily round. And so each day begins and ends with 
the following prayer; — 

“'riiat I have been permitted to beliold 
The late snn sinking in a sea ol' gold ; 

To note at night the silver staiV return. 

Sonic like still stones, some like blown candles Ifurn: 

To mark the light at mom resume its reign, 

Spread from tiie hills and Hood along the plain : 

Or, Higher noon, to see day’s glory sttujp 
Eaeli r(;od of earth, each acre of the deep, 

[ give much thanks; but oh, for faultless sight. 

To see, when summoned, the celestial light 

Edijnr Vine IbdL 


The Gall of the Wilds. 

Stay-at-home citizens, who have never experienced 
the thrills which vibrate through every fibre when 
the animal, tracked through miles of cane-brake and 
undergrowth, or over the veldt, is covered by the 
sights of the rifle, do probably wonder wherein the 
pleasure or what the inducement to leave home and 
comforts for the frugal meal of the camp fireside; or 
probably for a wor.se fate in store — the chances of 
being gored to death, or torn to pieces by an infuriated 
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beast. To such the silent but indefinable Call of the 
Wilds, which made Esan a mighty hunter and has 
evolved our Amudsons, Pearys and Shackletons, has 
been made in vain: but to those in the know, and 
imbued with the subtle spirit of adventure, the very 
word ‘shikar’ has been the basis of many a sudden 
and enduring friendship, for ‘like draws like by a silken 
bond 

It is this, the Call of the Wilds, that the homebred 
citizen understands not ! and so causes him to wonder 
as to what the subtle power which intuitively draws 
the Nomad on to seek the solitude of the forest 
where HE pervadeth' all, and to face dangers which 
are ordinarily avoided by man. But as the Persian 
proverb has it — ‘ The five fingers are not equal iu, 
length’, so we. Nomads, seek the solitude of the forest 
to feel that touch with Nature unattainable elsewhere 
in the full knowledge that the place of the present 
devotees at the Shrine of the Call of the Wilds will 
in the near future be filled as soon as one of them 
drops out of the Race of Life by quite as ardent 
disciples who will maintain the race until the Crack 
of Doom ! 





APFBKDXZI*. ^ 

Re Biroll Bill Park. 

C OPY of a letter No. 2704 dated the 21st. October 
1876, from the Assistant Secret.ary to the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, Revenue Department, ( L?ind 
Revenue) to the ^cretary to the Board of Reve- 
nue, Miscellaneous Revenue Dei)artmeiit. 

As the Lieutenant Governor desires to acquire 
the 8 lots ol Daijeeling, detailed in the nuirgin, for 

public purposes, 
viz : partly as 
sites for public 
buildings, and 
partly for pur- 
poses of forest 
conservancy, I 
am directed to 
request that, 
with the permis- 
sion of the Mem- 
ber in charge, 
the local officers 
may be instruct- 
ed to submit a draft Declaration for publication 
in the Calcutta Gazette.'?" 

Court ok Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling. 
August 1877. 

Proceedings under Act X of 1870. 

Two declarations were published in the Gazette 
of the 20th December 1876 under date ol 19th De- 
cember, to the elFect that 11 locations within the 
Darjeeling Municipality were required for public pur- 
poses, viz, 

Sunny Slope, Rose Mary Bank, Strawberry Bank, 
Birch Hill No. I, Birch Hill No. II, Birch 
Hill No. Ill, Fern Hill, Prospect Hill, Sunny 
Hill, Darjeeling Hotel, and Lockinvar Hill. 

* I am indebted to W, R. Goiirlay, Esqr ; I.C.S,, Private Secretary 
to His Excellency Lord Carmichael for copies of above documents. 

t Published in Calcutta Gazette of the 20-12-1876 at pages 1516 
and 1517. 


Name of 

Area. 

Probable 

Owner. 

price. 

site. 

Birch Hill 

7-3-19 


No. 3 
Birch Hill 

18-2-32 


No. 2 
Birch Hill 

10-0-12 

Mr. Lloyd 

No. 1 


Trustee for Dr. 

Kern Hill 

9-0-24 

R s. 25,000 Withecom b(? 

Pros[)ect 

6-2-27 

and 

Primrose 


Mr. Smithes 

Hill 

Darjeeling 

5-0-28 

estate. 

Hotel 

14-2-37 


Lockinvar 

5-3-27 




All the above locations forming part of what is 
known as the Trust for the family or children of Sam- 
uel Smith represented by the Official Trustee of Bengal. 

By a letter dated 5th. May 1877 the official Trustee 
expressed his willingness to accept a sum of Rs. .SO, 000/- 
in full payment of all compensation under all sections 
and clauses of the Act. 

On the KJth. July Notices under section 9 of the 
Act were issued to the said Official Trustee and to 
Mr. William Lloyd husband to one of the children 
of Samuel Smith interested in the above Trust. No- 
tices were also posted on the lamds calling on»all 
persons interested in the land to appear personally or 
by Agent on the 1st August to state the amount of 
their interests and claims. 

On this date Mr. William Lloyd who holds a 
power of attorney from the Official Trustee appeared 
before me. It appears from his statements that there 
are no conflicting claims among the parties interested 
in the Trust; and that the official Trustee acts in all 
matters on behalf of the children of Samuel Smith. 
I consider therefore that the award under Section 14 
can be legally made. Mr. Lloyd as representative of 
one of those interested has expressed personally his 
willingness to agree to the terms accepted by the 
Official Trustee in his letter of the .')th. May. 

The amount awarded as market value of the 
lands under Section 24 is Ks. 2G,088/- to which will 
be added Rs. .S,912/- being 15 per cent on that amount 
payable under Section 42 of Act X. 

I hereby award the above sum of Rs. 26,088/- on 
account of the full value of the laud described in the 
notification of the 19th. December to the Official Trustee 
of Bengal on behalf of the Smith’s Family Trust. 

The total sum of Rs. 30,000/- will be payable to 
the Official Trustee in Calcutta and will be remitted 
to him there, on his sending to me the leases and 
other deeds relating to the Locations referred to in 
the present award. 

Sd/- J. Ware Edgar, 

Deputy Commissioner. 



Appsxrsiz iz. 


On Siadxusm. 

FTIHIS appendix is inserted for the benefit of the tour- 
^ ist in general, and in particular for those among 
Americans who have ‘embraced’ Hinduism, a religion 
which claims among its adherants just a fourth of the 
population of the world; and also for those who, though 
they have hitherto not taken the trouble to investigate 
. the tenets of this religion, are now disposed to do so. 

From prehistoric times man has gradually and in- 
tuitively evolved for himself some conception of the 
many attributes of the Deity (the aborigines to this clay 
worship Him under the manifestation of the power ex- 
hibited by the sun) each stage adding to the knowledge 
revealed of the Trinity who was worshiped ‘in the spi- 
rit and the truth’ until schisms have given us the fol- 
lowing religions, each claiming for itself devine revelation. 

“In cvory clime from pole to polo, 

A creed is found that holds control. 

Up every stairway rough or smooth, 

The priest ascends with creed to soothe ! 

Most them good men; but who is right? 

For each religion differs quite ! 

And each avows hift creed is true — 

Implicitly believes it too ! 

And claims to sway confiding yonth 

He stands upon the Rock of Truth”—/. A, Keble, 



Beligions. 

Baddisni Hinduis^m. Jewish Church. Zorastrains. Christianity. Mahomedans. Moimons. Bralinios, 
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According "to the latest Religious Census of the world 

Buddism claims 450-000-000 followers, or a little more 
than ^ the world’s population : 

Hinduism with its 208-000-000 devotees comes next: 
Mahomedans number 94-000-000 : 

Christianity has 58-000-000 believers : 

Other Sects claim the balance, viz, 25-000-000. 

The conception of the 'Frinity of the Godhead has 
been put so tersely by Keble that 1 quote him at length. 

THE TRINITY. CREEDS. 

"The Christians’ ONE GOD TRINITY! Christianity. 

The THREE IN ONE, Great mystery ! 

The liindus too have Trinity, Hinduism 

Great Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, — Three ; 

How very like This Trinity Greek Mythi»h»gy 

To ancient Greek mythology ! — 

First Clothe spun the thread of life. 

Then Lachesis joined man and wife ; 

But Atropos cut through lifers thread, 

And both were numbered with the dead. 

A Trinity unique is found, Buddism 

Among Tibetans, fast creed bound : 

Lord Buddha, Dhurma Queen, and Sunga : 

For whose joy-gifts all J3uddliists hunger. 

Then Old Osiris, and Isis, Horns— Egyptaiii. 

God, Virgin, Child, a Triune for us; 

Long awed the world in ages past 
With sacred rites, raid temples vast. 

Another Triad, that of Ista, Love, Light & Death 

The Queen of Love, and Death^s dread vista ; 

With Shama's god of yearly suns, 

And Sin the moon-god, both her sons. 

Assyrian Trinities as well, Assyrian. 

The highest, Anu, Hoa, Bel ; 

First god of heaven who glorifies, 

Then Bel of earth, that ’neath them lies. 

Last, Hoa god of all the seas — 

The hoariest of all the trinities”. 

Oa SfisiOB. 

Reader, let us ask ourselves honestly — Can we 
even subjectively have any conception of what a 
Spirit is, much less what The Great I Am is ? It 
not, and it cannot be otherwise, we are compelled 
to fall back upon one or other forms of worship: — 
To accept and believe that He is Omniscient and 
Omnipresent and approach Him ‘in the spirit and 
the truth’: or to make unto ourselves an objective 
expression of His attributes, which has to be re- 
sorted to by about four-fifths of the population ot 



the world, who in thivS manner alone can be helped 
to form some idea of the Godhead. Het\ce, the many 
j;rotcsque images which we see daily around us. 
But all the same, ignorant as these worshippers 
nuiy be, each and all will sa^’’ that they do not 
bow down to these effigies made of hands, but to 
the manifestation that these images represent. 

The East has conceived for itself the idea of 
God pervading everything, and so we find HIM 
manifested in the Three Kingdoms of Nature, as 
given below. 


Hinduism, Symbolised by, Manifestation. • 

1. Brahma (Saraswati*) *The Earth. Universal manifested 

The Creator. existence of ‘Tlie Simple 

2. Vishnn, or Narayana Infinite Being*. 

(Lnkshmi* or Badha* one Ditto, when manifested oiu.^ 

who gives riches, and Tiilsi) earth. 

The Preserver. * Water (one 

who lives in). 


3. Siva (Parbati"^), 

Mahadeo (l)nrga’*) 
The Destroyer. 


When it again dissolves it- 
self into ‘The Simple 
*Kire (one who Infinite Being, 
causes desolation 
and lamentation. 


ROHAiV. 

Jupiter (Jniiof goddess of wealth) 

T'he Creator. 

Neptune (who lives in the sea and carries a trident) 

The Preserver. 

Pluto (Proserpine) whose abode is Hades. 

The Destroyer. 

The Hindus worship the above three attributes 
of the Godhead separately, and also in one as a 
trinity, which has one body, that of a man, with 
three heads, which their puqdits, or priests, ex- 
plain as follows— -These three are one, Siva is the 
heart of Vishnu, and Vishnu the heart of Brahma: 
it is one lamp with three wicks. 

Brahma is the creator of all things, the dis- 
penser of all favours, the disposer of the destiny 
of man {Cf. Those whom 1 have predestinated). 
Vishnu is the redeemer and preserver of all things, 
Siva, the destroyer, dissolves all things back into 


* 'rke names within brackets are the wives of the Trinity, 

^The goddess to manifest the reproductive power iw nature^ thereby 
bringing about and completing the Trinity^ 




the ‘Simple Infinite Being’. The Earth is the com- 
mon mother of all things; which by the aid of 
water brings forth plentcously, that is, the preser- 
ver and continuer of life; but which without 
warmth would never cause generation. The last 
when in action alone, destro3’s. These are the un- 
dcrhdng beliefs of India, which has its harvest and 
water festivals also. 

Siva is worshipped under several forms: — Ru- 
dra ( Roarer ) of the Vedas ; Bhinia or the Dread 
One ; he is the Maha-deva or the Oreat God : his 
sx'inbol of worship is the Lingan, or male emblem 
of the organ of reproduction; his scared lieast, the 
bull, eonve\’S the same idea; he is repi'esented also 
as a fair-skinned man, with a svmbol of tlic ferti- 
lising Ganges above his head; in other representa- 
tions he is depicted seated with a necklas of hu- 
man skulls, a scarf of two serpents entwined, 
seated on a tiger-skin with ji club in his hand at 
the extremity of which is a human head : he has 
five faces and four arms. His wife is I)evi = THhv 
GODDESS; appears in her Brahmanical asjjcct as 
lima = Light, a gentle goddess; as Durga, a light 
creaniA' coloured woman, she is depicted as beeiu- 
tiful but austere riding on a tiger; and in her non- 
Ar\'ati charactor as Kali, a black furj", of hideous 
countenance, dripping with blood, crowned with 
snakes and hung about with skulls. 

Eov to Sistinsnisli Hindu Gods. 

Brahma, who was bom of a water-lilv, rides 
on a swan; Vishmi, which has four arms, rides on 
an eagle (like Jupiter) called the gurudfv, Siva 
rides on a bull, and carries a trident or trisula in 
his hand. Rama and Krishna are other incarna- 
* tions of Vishnu, while Siva is represented also b\' 
the Lingan = the Baclpocr or Bclphogor of the 
Moabites = Priapus of the Romans = the Phallus of 
the Egyptian = the Reproductive forces of nature, 
the generative source of all living things. 

The devotees of Vishnu dress in a shrimp-pink 
choga, on their foreheads the\' wear the three lines 
which converge to the base of the nose, the cen- 
tral line being red while the lateral ones arc white: 



when travelling they carrj' a brass gong and a 
conch shell. 

There arc 13 Sivaitc sects, each representing 
some special characteristic of this deity. Of these 
the four chief sects are given, as the remainder 
follow rather reprehensible practices: — The Smarta 
Brahmans, who are the disciples of Sankara, still 
lead a plain monastic life of great piety in south- 
ern India; the Dandis, or ascetics, who bury their 
dead or consign the body to the first sacred stream ; 
the Ag-horis, who while subjecting the body to 
much mortification indulge in such ghoulish *rites 
as the eating of carrion, etc. 

The lesser gods are — Ganesh, the son of Siva, 
who is represented with a Man’s body and an 
elephants head. As he is the god of all obstacles, 
he is accordingly propitiated first at all ceremo- 
nies. The next is Indra who carries the lightning 
and a knife in his hands. Then comes Jaganath 
or Khrishna, a god with a most indistinct human 
torso, armless and without legs, who is the lord 
of the universe. Annually he is taken out on a 
car from temples, especially at Puri where he is 
specially venerated: indeed, so much so, that almost 
any European, if he be prepared to remove his 
shoes may enter on ordinary temple to view the 
contained deities, yet Lord Curzon was flatly refused 
even a sight of this gqd when visiting Puri. 

Gods of Sooond Baak. 


Gods. 

Seated on 

W eapoii 
Carried. 

Garment 

Worn. 

Remarks. 

Agni 

Ram 

Sakt* 

Voilet 

•Like the Greek gods 

Indra 

Elephant 

Vajra 

Red 

each has a weapon^ also 

Yama 

Buffalow 

Danda 


a particular animal sa- 
cred to it. The names of 

Neirnta 

Man 

Kunta 


Vanina 

Crocodile 

Pasa 

White 

these weapons cannot be 
translated into English 

Vayii 

Antelope 

Dwaja 

Blue 

Kubera 

Horse 

Khadja 

Pink 

as each has a particular 

Isana 

Bull 

Trisnla 

Qny 

shape of its own and in 
no way resembles any 
European weapon. 





SCanifestation Za Nature. 


lltniftis 

Arthnaip World 

flanimniaii (MonUcy-Ood) 

Bull ( worship} K*vl hy Shivsiiti‘s) 
Boptiles 
(3ohra 
Birds 
Onriula 
1 ret's 

(tlio foTnale7 Mauifostations 
Pi^inl male j of Vishnu. 

Inanimate World 


Kgi/ptianfi, 

Animate World 
'riie iSphinx. 

Bull (^woishi}»|)ed in Uoine also) 
R eptiles 
(^n M-ocUle 
Birds 
This 
Trees 
nil. 


Inanimate W'orld 
nil 


'Die SalagraiTia Stone, a metamorphosis 
of Vishnu. It is ornamented with 
tree-like markini*s. 
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(Established in India over 45 years). 
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CAPITAL fully subscrihcd 
CAPITAL Paid-up 
TOTAL FUNDS exceed. 
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6,600,000 
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